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In this age, and this country, public senti- 
ment is everything. With it, nothing can fail; 
against it, nothing can succeed. Whoever 
molds public sentiment goes deeper than he 
who enacts or pronounces judicial decisions. 
He makes possible the enforcement oj them, 
else impossible. 

Abraham Lincoln 



Foreword 



To PARAPHRASE a thought from Frank Luther Mott's 
American Journalism, the only safe generalization about 
Walter Winchell is that no generalization about him is safe. 

I have attempted to be specific and factual, to distinguish 
the facts from the legends, and to reveal the complexities that 
make up Winchell the man and Winchell the journalist. In do- 
ing so, I have drawn on experiences gained from more than 
twenty years of close association with him. However, I have 
made no effort to condone Winchell's every journalistic excur- 
sion. 

I am deeply indebted to my assistant Julius Katz, my wife, 
Miriam, and Ruth Ford for their help and patience, and to 
the late Melville Minton, whose encouragement made this 
book possible. 

Ed Weiner 



Illustrations will be found 
following page 142. 
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Introduction 



When you are in the brick-throwing racket, you must 
expect to get hit with one occasionally. 

W. W. 



IT WAS EIGHT-THIRTY on a hot July evening in 1945. High 
officials of the United States, Great Britain, and Russia were 
scheduled to meet three days later at Potsdam to decide the 
terms under which the Allied nations would accept the sur- 
render of Japan. 

A streamlined train, especially equipped and carrying many 
members of the American delegation, was heading toward a 
seaport on the Atlantic coast. The atmosphere aboard the 
train crackled with excitement. Japan was slowly but surely 
crumbling. The decisions at Potsdam could mean either a 
long-drawn-out war of annihilation or quick capitulation by 
the enemy. Clever diplomacy by Allied statesmen could 
precipitate immediate surrender on the part of Japan. 

Suddenly, interrupting an animated conversation that he 
was having with his advisers, the President of the United 
States turned to his aide and said, "You will recall that I 
asked for a fifteen-minute recess this evening at nine o'clock." 

xi 
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"Yes, Mr. President, I have arranged your program ac- 
cordingly," 

At two minutes before nine, the conference came to a 
close. The Chief Executive again turned to his aide and said, 
"Please tune in to the program on the American Broadcast- 
ing Company." 

The aide pushed a button, and the precise, measured voice 
of the announcer came over the radio. "The Jergens Journal, 
featuring Walter Winchell. . . ." There was a moment of 
silence, and then the high-pitched, trigger-tempoed voice of 
the commentator filled the railroad car. 

Several evenings later, seated at his desk in his home, where 
he writes most of his columns, Walter Winchell was going 
through his mail. He came to an envelope that bore a one-line 
return address "The White House." Excitedly, he opened it; 
inside, there was a short note from Charles Ross, President 
Truman's personal secretary. "En route to the Potsdam Con- 
ference. . . . Dear Mr. Winchell. . . , We stopped at nine P.M. 
to listen to your radio program. The President enjoyed your 
commentary, and wishes me to extend his greetings to you. . . . 
Sincerely." 

Opinion about Winchell, whether pro or con, is usually 
violent. For example, the Chicago Daily Tribune, in an edi- 
torial in May, 1944, wrote: 

The weekly budget of lies and calumny dispensed Sunday 
nights by Walter Winchell . . . has so disgusted the decent 
people of America that the Blue Network which carries this 
program and every affiliated station that broadcasts it are 
being done irreparable harm. 

The discredited manufacturer who pays money to sponsor 
this broadcast is the Jergens Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. . . . 
The fakery and deceit of Winchell . . . inevitably attaches to 
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the product it advertises as well as to the chain and the stations 
on it. 

WincheU . . . has employed every foul trick his cunning 
mind can devise to slander and denounce patriotic Americans. 
He trades in filth because that is his natural medium. 

The technique of smear and vilification developed and ex- 
tended by Winchell ... is a last ditch weapon by the New 
Deal administration. The canards and falsehoods he broad- 
casts are fed to him by Mr. Roosevelt's friends and associates 
in Washington and he is allowed to continue the slander thru 
New Deal protection. ... No other American President has 
had to stoop to that kind of help to perpetuate himself in office, 

On the other hand, there's the view of Jack Hellman, an 
editor of the Hollywood Daily Variety, who, a few days later, 
wrote in his column: 

In a nation of explosive emotionalists like ours, a handy 
thing to have around is a safety valve. Someone to crack down 
when a crackpot or publicity seeker gets out of line. . * . 

We believe in radio we have such a safety valve, spurting 
steam at times, but striking fear in the hearts of those who 
would go off the deep end more often. That man is Walter 
Winchell, and the network on which he broadcasts deserves a 
pat for its courage in letting him go after those who decry 
everything and run rough-shod over reputations, institutions 
and minorities. 

Give it a thought. If it weren't for Winchell, we'd be plagued 
by demagogues and their ilk who go to any length to land on 
page one. 

An occasional exposure is good for the country, but better 
still, a vigilant watch over the blather-mouths casts its frighten- 
ing shadow. Winchell, with a radio audience of roughly 
twenty-five million every Sunday night, molds more public 
opinion than all the editorial pages in the country's press 
combined. 

He is quoted more than any public figure and Monday's 
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chief topic is what he had to say the night before. The mightiest 
force in public opinion, he is the nation's sentinel and the 
bogeyman of those who fear the impact of his influence. For 
which the country is indebted to radio as a stalwart defender 
of free speech, with the courage to open its microphones to a 
fearless crusader against sly propaganda and phony patriotism. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten wrote the following to the com- 
mentator: "We who have been in this war fully appreciate 
your great efforts in bringing it to a just ending." J. Edgar 
Hoover wrote: "The men in the Government service are 
cognizant of the tremendous job Walter Winchell is doing in 
this war." The late Eleanor (Cissie) Patterson, publisher of 
the Washington Times-Herald, wrote: "Walter Winchell suf- 
fers from a chronic state of wild excitement, venom and per- 
petual motion of the jaw." 

On the evening of V-J Day, while millions of Americans 
were celebrating on thousands of Main Streets, Winchell sat 
at his regular table in the Cub Room of the Stork Club, in 
New York. Around him were a group of friends, chatting 
happily. A tall, handsome man, in the uniform of a United 
States Army general, approached the table and, at attention, 
waited for recognition. The conversation stopped, and, turn- 
ing to the columnist, the General said, "Mr. Winchell, I am 
wearing this uniform for the last time tonight. Before I take 
it off, I want to salute you for what you have done for our 
country, and for being a loyal and brave friend to my father." 
With that, Elliott Roosevelt snapped his hand to his forehead, 
dropped it to his side, turned, and walked out of the room. 

Representative Clare Hoffman, of Michigan, who time and 
again has had his ideas about Winchell recorded in the pages 
of the Congressional Record, would have been revolted had 
he witnessed that scene. The man that General Roosevelt 
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thought rated his salute, the Congressman thought rated this 
description: 

Walter makes us think of the little bad boy in the neighbor- 
hood. There is always one in the neighborhood who runs 
around with a dirty face. He is all the time throwing rocks at 
the windows in some vacant building. He is all the time, if 
he can catch a dog, tying a can to its tail, and throwing stones 
at the cat. He is doing every mean thing he can. He will run 
along in front of a flower bed and pull up a handful of flowers. 
He will do everything he can to make trouble. He is a little 
boy who all the time should have a handkerchief to wipe his 
nose. Walter would break a rotten egg just to smell it. He is 
like a dog which finds carrion, rolls in it, then runs around 
among other dogs thinking how sweet he smells. . . . 

Marie Torre, the radio and TV editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, in the June 20, 1955, issue of the news- 
paper, wrote in her column that "Winchell has garnered as 
many detractors as admirers, but whether you like him or 
not, it must be admitted that he remains today the most 
dynamic, fearless and provocative reporter on the scene." 

Many times in Congress there have been sharp debates 
about the merits of the man who provokes such widely vary- 
ing reactions. In June, 1944, Clare Hoffman, vitally inter- 
ested in WinchelFs naval work, said, "Winchell, you may 
recall, prides himself upon the fact that he holds the rank of 
lieutenant commander in the Navy, even though he is not in 
uniform, has no duties as an officer, and receives no pay from 
the Navy. Insofar as a real contribution to the Navy's war 
effort is concerned, he is on the inactive list. As a creator of 
ill feeling, the originator and distributor of vilification, he 
has been and is a past master." 

But Senator Henry M. Jackson, then a representative from 
Washington, stated, "It is my understanding that Mr. Winchell 
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himself was responsible for raising so much money for Navy 
Relief in such a short lime that the quota for funds for aid of 
the families of the boys in our Navy was oversubscribed in a 
very short time. It is common knowledge that he, like millions 
of other patriotic Americans, has given unstintingly of his 
time, his money, and his great energy in the sale of War 
Bonds and other patriotic activities." 

In the twenty-five years that WInchell has been on the 
air, he has received hundreds of thousands of letters from 
every state in the Union. Most of them have been laudatory, 
but some have called him everything from a "journalistic 
prostitute" to a "leading candidate for an insane asylum." 
One woman from Brooklyn, who signed herself "An Ameri- 
can Woman/' wrote him a letter that read: 

Listen you rotten bum! You are a disgrace to the U, S, A, 
I hope the government sends you on the first ship that gets 
sunk. You stink to the high heavens! I pray that you rot in hell! 

But from U.S. Army Private B.B.: 

Never mind those phonies blasting you once in a while. . , . 
I spent seven and a half months at a station hospital. The 
lights were turned off because you put a little "light" on many 
important matters. Your stuff is a must every Sunday night. 
Good luck to you. . . . 

Though Winchell receives more fan mail over one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand letters a year than any other com- 
mentator in America, he has the dubious distinction of being 
attacked in more newspaper editorials than any other col- 
umnist or radio news analyst. A typical editorial is the fol- 
lowing, from the Fort Wayne News Sentinel: 

Walter Winchell, who used to be known as "Little Boy 
Peep" of journalism, takes great glee in advertising in his 
written stuff how many people listen to his radio scandals, , . . 
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Could be so. After all, more people will go to see a strip 
tease than will go to hear a sermon, too. And you can always 
find more people in the bars and bawdy houses than you will 
find in church. . . . 

Mr. Winchell's boast doesn't prove much except that more 
people will stand and listen to a curb-side fakir selling a 
colored water cure-all than will stop to hear a lecture on truth 
and morals. . . . 

And this one, from the Herald News, of Passaic, New 
Jersey: 

The scribbler who specializes in "blessed event" predic- 
tions . . . isn't doing any more for his country out of the Navy 
uniform than he did while he was wearing it. ... This loud 
chap seems to have taken credit for everything that has hap- 
pened since Pearl Harbor, from stamping out un-American 
activities to winning battles on land, on the sea, and in the 
air. . . . 

This man's stock in trade is sensationalism. ... He is not 
a reporter; neither is he a news analyst. He is a shouter and 
key-hole peeper. . . . 

Just the opposite opinion was expressed in a letter that 
reads: 

Dear Walter I am a Commander of the James L. Young 

Post (American Legion) No. 85. I am asking the Kings 
County organization to go on record to cite you for your work 
in behalf of the Legion and our country and all that it stands 
for. You and you alone would be credited with the honor of 
being the first American to put the spot-light on all the Nazis 
and subversive groups. Keep up the good work, for we of the 
American Legion are proud of you and what you have ac- 
complished. . . . Sincerely yours, B. L. 

Walter Winchell is loved and hated, appreciated and re- 
sented, encouraged and harassed. He is viewed by some peo- 
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pic as a cultured man while others call him a barbarian. One 
group acclaims his honesty, and another condemns his deceit. 
Some individuals are convinced he is a benevolent do-gooder, 
and others swear he is a vicious self-seeker. 

Among the innumerable recorded opinions on Winchell, 
there are such diverse ones as: 

"Walter is a cockroach," (Morris Beale, pamphleteer) 

u He is a recording angel." (Dorothy Kilgallen, columnist) 

"He's a genfs-room journalist." (Westbrook Pegler, col- 
umnist) 

"He holds to a top standard of accuracy," (James McClain, 
author) 

"He's an unnecessary evil" (A reader, in a letter-to-the- 
editor column) 

"He is a brilliant bore, ... He is a menace, ... He is inac- 
curate. . . Something should be done about his success- it 
is revolting. . . ." (St. Clair McKelway, author) 

"Thank God for Walter WincheU." (Sterling North, author) 

Americans have such irreconcilable opinions about very 
few well-known men and there are even fewer men who 
have such violent antagonists and defenders. 

Why? 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Newsboy in Shirtsleeves 



If only when my epitaph is readied, they mil say: "Here 
is Walter Winchell with his ear to the ground as usual" 

W. W. 



THE MAN WHOM thirty million people read every day in news- 
papers throughout the United States and thirty million people 
listen to every Sunday night on the radio and TV is a slen- 
der, five-foot-eight, sharp-featured, white-haired ex-vaudeville 
hoofer. His radio and TV broadcasts and his daily columns 
reveal him as a dynamic, hard-hitting, opinionated reporter, 
but little is known about the man who likes to be thought 
of as "your newsboy." His early life, personal likes and dis- 
likes, his habits, the reasons behind his positive, and often 
unpredictable, attitudes are known by few people save a hand- 
ful of intimate associates. And many of them have changed 
their viewpoint about him as, over the years, he himself has 
changed. 

"It's like trying to figure out the horses," one of his closest 
friends once remarked. "You figure and you figure and you 
think you got a sure thing, but when the race is over and 
your nag isn't even in the money, you wonder if you aren't 
so smart or if you've been double-crossed. Walter's like that. 

3 
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You think you got him figured out, and the next day he con- 
fuses you by doing just the opposite." 

Another close friend told a group who was discussing 
WinchelFs chameleonic character, "You don't dope Walter. 
You love him or you hate him. Period." 

No two of his intimate friends can agree on what makes 
up the real Walter Winchell, but they all agree that he's an 
enigma. One of them, when he was asked why, replied blandly, 
" 'Cause all geniuses are 'nigmas." 

Sunday night, for example, is a difficult,, nerve-racking eve- 
ning to Winchell's friends, associates, and to the personnel 
of the radio network. In a sharp, staccato voice, he makes 
order out of chaos for the fifteen minutes he is on the air, 
but before, and, frequently, afterward, a one-man blitzkrieg 
takes place, when he works frenetically the only way he can 
work. 

Though Sunday is the most hectic day of the week for 
Winchell, when, at the stroke of 9 P.M., the commentator 
reaches the apex of his frantic activity, the hubbub really 
begins on Thursday. Four days are needed to build up to 
the climax, for it takes the reporter that amount of time to 
accumulate the material necessary to make the quality of his 
script match the degree of apparent urgency for which his 
broadcast has become famous. 

On Thursday, he starts to gather the details of secret en- 
gagements, marriages, and other gossip of well-known people, 
exclusive inside reports on the machinations of "subversives," 
letters that deserve public reply, political, financial, theatrical 
items, and so on, and shapes them into a skeleton manuscript. 
After a full discussion with intimate and judicious friends, 
alternate editorials are prepared (with final decision reserved 
until Sunday), subjects to be dealt with on the program are 
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added, and space is left for last-minute news reports that will 
arrive by teletype, telephone, or messenger on the evening of 
the broadcast. 

On Sunday, Winchell is out of bed at three in the after- 
noon, eats a hearty breakfast, and is at the studio by four. 
Although his material is all assembled except the last- 
minute news flashes he goes over his notes again and again, 
deleting an awkward phrase, adding a precise word, and 
watches the many teletype machines that tap out what is 
happening all over the world. In addition, he maintains a 
constant check on the radio, which, after five o'clock, is tuned 
in on every prominent newscaster. When he hears an item 
that is similar to one in his script, his item comes out, and he 
begins scrounging around for a worth-while substitute for the 
deletion. 

WinchelTs Sunday-night broadcast is a news-and-comment 
program that at first appears to be different from others only 
because of the special language twists and dramatic presenta- 
tion. But, actually, there are two chief differences that dis- 
tinguish his broadcast from all others: a major portion of his 
material is exclusive, and he has very definite opinions to 
express. There is also WinchelTs uncanny ability in knowing 
what sustains interest. "Once you are dull," he explains, "your 
audience exercises its privilege of turning you off." 

Winchell arranges his scripts just as carefully as an ac- 
complished author outlines a book or an experienced producer 
builds a show. Insisting on a solid middle and a well-rounded 
ending, Winchell is always eager for a fast start. "Get me a 
good murder or a train wreck," he'll say to newsroom staff 
men as he strides into the studio. "I want to hit my audience 
tonight." 

As he examines teletype items that have been assembled 
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for him by staff men, or as he runs from ticker to ticker in 
search of something dramatic, lawyers and studio officials are 
in a huddle, going over his prepared material They scan 
every word. No libel must slip through; no violations of Fed- 
eral Communication Commission rulings must be committed; 
nothing detrimental to the public welfare may be uttered. 

An argument over a paragraph in the script may and 
often does arise between his lawyer and the attorney for the 
sponsor. Winchell is called from the teletype machines to ex- 
plain the facts behind his story and to give additional detail. 
He pulls papers from his pockets the documents that prove 
the truth of the paragraph and exhibits them. The attorneys 
conclude the item is accurate, pass it, and Winchell goes back 
to the tickers. 

He has chosen three last-minute news stories. He hurries 
to his typewriter and shapes the information into his special 
language and style. Pulling the sheet from the typewriter, he 
separates the paragraphs with a scissors and staples them in 
the appropriate places in the script. 

At a quarter to nine, Winchell gathers up his papers and 
rushes from the newsroom into the broadcasting studio. He 
sits down on his special chair, which has an extra-thick leather 
cushion on it so that he can get close to the stationary micro- 
phones on the one desk in the room, and places his five-page 
manuscript before him. 

Winchell removes his jacket, loosens his tie, and opens his 
collar. He shoves his hat to the back of his head and adjusts 
his tortoise-shell glasses. A studio aide draws up alongside the 
reporter. He will take the manuscript page out of the broad- 
caster's hands at the very instant Winchell finishes reading 
it, so that there will not be an unwanted split-second pause 
to mar the calculated tempo of his delivery. 
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Winchell brings the apparatus that simulates the buzz 
sound of a telegrapher's key close to him. There are two 
buttons on it. He tests the low-pitched buzzer, then the high- 
pitched one. 

Experienced telegraph operators have protested time and 
again that the noises emitted by Winchell's buzzer are non- 
sense, but the commentator nevertheless insists on operating 
the instrument himself. "It stimulates me when I do it my- 
self," he claims, "and I can time it better. Besides, my listeners 
aren't telegraph operators. They're ordinary people." 

Winchell nervously looks at the clock on the wall, which 
is directly in front of him, peers through the glass panel at 
his left into the engineer's booth, and then glances around 
the room. 

It is thirty seconds to nine. A studio visitor, seated in one 
of the four chairs along the side wall, coughs, and Winchell 
looks up anxiously. He reaches for the water pitcher, fills a 
paper cup, and takes a quick swallow. The buzzer sounds 
on the keyboard in front of the announcer as the engineer 
signals "fifteen seconds." Winchell opens his collar wider. 

The announcer raises his finger and says "Quiet, please." 
Winchell bounces up and down in his double-cushioned chair 
to find out if it squeaks. The light above the clock turns red, 
indicating that the microphones are alive. 

"It's time, America, time for Walter Winchell," the an- 
nouncer says. Fifteen seconds later, the commentator begins 
his rapid-fire delivery. He bobs up and down in his chair, and 
rolls from side to side as he pours his words into the micro- 
phone. Suddenly his body becomes motionless as he empha- 
sizes a word or a phrase. Now he bobs and rolls again. 

Two minutes have passed. He changes to the "foreign buz- 
zer" and will soon be finished with the last-minute news 
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flashes. The opening portion of his broadcast is coming to 
an end. A long pause, then, "Attention, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica . ." The reporter has begun his editorial for the week. 
These paragraphs are paced slower; they are more important 
and need a degree of oratorical dignity. 

People constantly ask the commentator why he talks so 
fast on the radio. (Ben Grauer, who was Winchell's an- 
nouncer for sixteen years, estimated that Winchell speaks at 
the rate of a hundred and ninety words per minute for the 
first minute, and then ranges from a hundred and sixty-five 
to a hundred and seventy-five for the rest of his broadcast.) 
"I don't really talk fast. It's the audience they listen fast," 
is one of his stock answers. Another favorite reply is, "If I 
slowed up, listeners would understand what I'm saying. Then 
they'd realize how unimportant it is and turn me off," But 
when he is serious, Winchell explains, "I have too much to 
report in the short time allotted to me, and I want to get it 
all in." 

His editorial is completed; he has changed buzzers, and 
he is again racing headlong through paragraphs. He tears a 
victim apart and does not mince words about it. He finishes 
a sentence with an exaggerated "Hmmmmmmm?" He ends 
another paragraph and shrieks into the microphone, "What 
about that, Mr. So-and-So?" 

A top news item brings him to the break in his program. 
While the announcer tells the audience why it should use the 
sponsor's product, Winchell, gulping down mouthfuls of water, 
calculates how much time he has left for his remaining ma- 
terial. Even before the announcer finishes the last few words 
of the commercial, the commentator is tapping his prop tele- 
graph key. He is now "answering the mail as the time will 
allow" and "beating the red hand around the clock" with as 
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many items as possible. The fifteen minutes are nearly up. 
Winchell pulls a sheet from the bottom of the manuscript and 
reads his last line, an epigrammatic sentence with a play on 
words that has taken him hours to work out. He has reached 
the end of his script. 

An exhausted broadcaster leans back in his seat as the 
announcer signs off the program. The red light over the clock 
goes out, and the tension begins to disappear from the room. 

This routine has changed somewhat since Winchell has 
been on TV as well as radio (his first simulcast was on Sep- 
tember 7, 1952), but aside from the technical preparations 
and presentation, it has remained basically the same. When 
Winchell was first approached to do a simultaneous radio and 
TV broadcast on Sunday nights, a few people wondered if 
the new medium would cramp his style. It didn't; in fact, if 
anything, Winchell was more powerful and dramatic than 
ever. 

Abel Green, the editor of Variety, in reviewing Winchell's 
first TV broadcast, wrote: "The showmanship that is Win- 
chell pays off in person. The hoopla, color and excitement 
that pervades the ether via a Winchell newscast is enhanced, 
if anything, by the visualization of the Gruen clocks around 
the globe; the clickety-clack of the manual telegraph key and 
the arm-gestures he throws when he cues for the overseas 
signals. The same Winchellian manner which has distinguished 
him from the orthodox newscasts is accented on his TV debut. 
. . . Winchell, of course, is more than the average 15 minutes 
of the latest news' because he is permitted positive editorial 
opinion and stronger views on politics, personalities, and prob- 
lems than is the case usually. A personable gent off and on, 
Winchell looks the real-life 'Front Page' character that he is. 
Gray hat turned up, shirt loose at the collar, and necktie be- 
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coming more askew as the proceedings pace forward, he reads 
his news flashes in a natural manner . . . but the 'editorial' sees 
him with his glasses off full-facing the cameras and speaking 
his weekly piece with aid of the prompting device. . . . Winchell 
will make Sunday ... the same 'must' evening spot as he has 
done over the years. . . ." 

Winchell's work is not over with the end of the program. 
He gets up and, accompanied by a personal friend or two, 
walks into an adjoining room. Five minutes later, a boy 
brings in a transcription of the broadcast (his TV playback 
is at midnight), and Winchell plays it back, listening care- 
fully to his speed and style of delivery, and especially for 
mistakes. When he discerns a fluff, he grimaces and buries 
his head in his hands. Hearing his own voice tell a joke, he 
laughs. 

Having made up his own mind whether the broadcast was 
good or bad, he then solicits the opinions of his friends. They 
tell him what they think, and the group goes down the hall 
to the elevator. 

Immediately upon leaving the studio building, Winchell 
heads for 3 East Fifty-third Street the Stork Club where 
he has his lunch and, for the first time in the long day, re- 
laxes. The Stork Club is a glamorous midtown tavern that 
caters to three kinds of people unknowns, knowns, and well- 
knowns. When a patron enters, the management quickly and 
discreetly sizes him up, places him into one of the three 
categories, and then directs him to one of three rooms. The 
most exclusive room, strictly for the well-knowns, is the Cub 
Room; it is so exclusive, in fact, that one Broadwayite, who 
has tried unsuccessfully for years to be admitted, has dis- 
gruntledly called it a "Kremlin for those with blue noses, 
white ermines, striped trousers, and checkered lives." For the 
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past twenty years, Winchell has been an habitue of the Cub 
Room, and has virtually made it into his midnight and early- 
morning office. 

About three o'clock in the morning, when he thinks he has 
accumulated enough material, Winchell leaves the Stork Club. 
A few minutes later, he is sitting at his desk in his midtown 
apartment. In front of him is a high pile of notes, memoranda, 
and letters that one of his secretaries has left for him. 

The reporter proceeds to separate the notes, placing one 
batch on the floor, another on the bed, and still another on 
the desk. Each stack represents material for the three main 
types of column that he writes the news, the heartbeat, 
and the gag. He then gathers together two of the batches 
and puts them in his desk drawer; the other pile of memo- 
randa he places next to his typewriter. Before he begins to 
type, he always touches a little white shoe near the edge 
of the desk; it is the baby shoe of his deceased, adopted 
daughter, Gloria, who died of pneumonia in 1932, at the age 
of nine. He then puts a sheet of paper into the typewriter, and 
with two fingers begins to tap out his next day's column. In 
about four hours, the column is finished and quickly dis- 
patched to the newspaper office. After a snack, which usually 
consists of Jello or ice cream, Winchell goes to bed. 

It is now 7 A.M. 



CHAPTER TWO 

Portrait Through a Keyhole 



Lots of things have happened to me, and believe me 
I've happened to lots of things! 

W. W. 



THE SAME TABLE No. 50 at the entrance to the Cub Room 
is always reserved for Winchell. From this vantage point, he 
can see everyone who enters. He ignores the ones who do not 
interest Mm, and invites those with whom he likes to talk to 
join him. During the course of a typical evening at the Stork, 
it is not unusual for Winchell to have at his table, at one time 
or another, generals, admirals, important industrialists, labor 
leaders, stage and screen stars, high government officials, nov- 
elists, playwrights, and newspapermen. 

Winchell loves to be and almost always is the center 
of attraction. He is a master at the art of telling anecdotes, 
and can do so for hours, but when there is a bit of informa- 
tion or gossip he wants his guest to tell him, he is just as 
masterful in wheedling it out of him with short, direct and, 
at times, embarrassing questions. His ears are sharp; his eyes 
are bright; and his memory is photographic. He rarely forgets 
even the most unimportant details. 

Winchell always carries a proof of the previous day's 
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column with him. He makes notes on the back of it, jotting 
them down with his left hand. Winchell considers himself to 
be not only a reporter but also a city editor, a man who gathers 
the news and then selects what material is to be used. 

Now and then Winchell will invite a woman to dance with 
him. He especially likes to rumba, and he has no inhibitions 
as he glides around the dance floor. Once, as he was returning 
to his table, a friend whispered anxiously, "Walter, you 
shouldn't dance that way. It looks like hell for a man in your 
position." The reporter whispered back, "I'm getting in trim 
to take on some of my jittery enemies. Besides, I like to dance." 
Dancing is Winchell's only form of exercise. 

In addition to working in New York, Winchell travels a 
great deal. Most years he spends a great deal of time in Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and California. He winters in Miami Beach, 
Florida, where he is so well known that Hank Meyer, pub- 
licity director of the City of Miami Beach, once said, "Win- 
chell is the greatest press agent Miami Beach has ever had." 
Peculiarly enough, during June, July, August, and September 
he remains in Manhattan when most people who can manage 
to do so get out of the city. Winchell doesn't like cold weather, 
claiming it aggravates his sinusitis, which has plagued him 
for years. 

The commentator dresses conservatively. He has a decided 
preference for dark-blue suits, and at one time wore only 
plain blue ties. His shirts are always white or blue, and his 
hats gray. Except when he showers or sleeps, he is never with- 
out his hat, and constantly asks friends if they think he has 
lost more hair. 

WinchelFs food tastes and habits aren't nearly as simple 
as his clothes. He eats well and often on occasion, every two 
hours and enjoys his food. Frequently, when he eats some- 
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thing that pleases him, he will launch into a lengthy pane- 
gyric on "the benefits of good food to the system." He loves 
ice cream. 

When Winchell is in New York, Jack Spooner of the Stork 
Club is in charge of his diet though the reporter is probably 
unaware of it. Winchell sits down at his table in the Cub 
Room, studies the menu for a long time, and finally decides 
what he would like to eat. Jack Spooner, who has been watch- 
ing the columnist with the attention a mother pays her new- 
born infant, walks over to the table as soon as Winchell puts 
the menu down, listens attentively as he tells him what he 
wants, and then, in thirty seconds, courteously but firmly com- 
pletely alters the order. The headwaiter at the Stork, many of 
WinchelFs associates agree, is the only man who can so quickly 
and decisively change Winchell's mind. Spooner then goes 
into the kitchen and personally presides over the preparation 
of the food, making sure that each dish is put together exactly 
as the reporter likes it. 

There is never a flurry of waiters at Winchell's table. He 
dislikes such ostentation, and becomes annoyed when they 
fawn over him. He feels this way about superservice in any 
restaurant, insisting that "when three waiters, two captains, 
and a headwaiter all try to bring one glass of water, it takes 
a half hour to arrive." 

Winchell's reputation for preferring simple, quiet service 
is well known to restaurateurs, and sometimes the desire to 
please him in this respect brings heartache to the manage- 
ment. One evening not long ago a friend persuaded him to 
visit a new restaurant in midtown Manhattan. The friend had 
warned the owner that Winchell might be coming in, and 
asked him to be sure there would be no fanfare. When the 
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columnist appeared, therefore, the proprietor did not approach 
him, permitting him to find his own table. 

The waiter in charge of the station where Winchell sat 
down apparently did not recognize the famous reporter, for 
he was in no hurry to serve him. It took about twenty minutes 
before he finally set a glass of water in front of Winchell and 
asked for his order. 

"What'll you have?" he grunted. 

"Some grapefruit juice, please," Winchell replied. 

"We have no grapefruit juice," the waiter said. 

"Do you have grapefruits?" And when the waiter nodded, 
Winchell continued, "Well, cut one in half and squeeze the 
juice into a glass." 

"Who has time for that?" the waiter said crossly. 

Winchell jumped up, grabbed his hat, and stalked out of 
the restaurant, with his friend following close on his heels 
and pleading with him to be calm. Winchell refused to listen. 
"They'll do it to every sucker who comes into the joint," he 
said angrily. "This time it just happened to be me." 

Winchell likes good food, eats lots of it, and burns it up 
quickly. He frequently visits several midtown New York 
restaurants in the early hours of the morning. At each place, 
he has a favorite dish. At Lindy's, he orders bologna and eggs; 
at Sardi's, veal cutlets; at Dinty Moore's, hamburger; and at 
Arnold Reuben's, delicatessen. Occasionally, in Reuben's, he 
will sneak behind the counter to watch fascinatedly as the 
venerable restaurateur cuts off a thick slice of Virginia ham 
and deftly slips it between razor-thin pieces of rye bread. 

Forever on the go, and demanding the same pace from his 
friends, Winchell believes impatience is a virtue. The late 
Steve Hannagan once remarked that Winchell "is as nervous 
as a can of worms." He cannot understand how people can 
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sit around for hours playing cards, although he himself will 
spend hours mastering a card trick just to amuse friends at 
the Stork Club. He is always worried about the press of time, 
and, as a result, does almost everything in a great rush, as 
though he were constantly meeting deadlines. He will scan an 
entire newspaper, for example, in seven minutes and will 
retain what he reads. 

Bright and youthful in appearance despite his white, 
thinned-out hair, Winchell is gregarious and stimulating. He 
is a brilliant conversationalist, though some people complain 
that he is always talking about himself. Without a trace of 
embarrassment, he readily admits that he considers himself the 
most important person in any group he happens to be in. 

People like to listen to him, and he makes them laugh at 
the way he mimics others. He acts out the stories he tells, for 
he is an entertainer at heart. One of his favorite comedy acts 
is to read a competitor's column aloud, interrupting with 
comments such as, "Something I threw away two years ago, 
but it's hot news to this fellow now." 

Some of Winchell's intimates, as mentioned previously, 
consider him a genius. They are frequently troubled, however, 
with doubts about his cocky self-confidence in complex and 
erudite areas such as politics and literature, for they know 
his formal education was skimpy: he never finished grammar 
school. 

When Winchell is in a bad mood, he loses his usual regard 
for other people's feelings, and he will be abrupt, rude, or 
insolent. Later, when the mood is at an end, he is seemingly 
sorry for having acted boorishly, and he will try to rationalize 
his own actions. 

Sometimes the reporter is deliberately cruel. If he thinks 
someone doesn't like him or if he remembers that someone 
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once made an unfriendly remark about him, Winchell will, as 
he puts it, "cut him dead," even refusing to acknowledge a 
greeting and turning his head away in obvious revulsion. One 
intimate described this Winchellian action as being "right to 
the point . . . punching right from the shoulder . . . militantly 
affirmative." Other people aren't nearly so kind; they call it 
uncivilized, uncouth, or the action of a conceited ass. 

Winchell makes it a rule to be uncivil to one particular 
group of people. He dislikes and avoids drunks, insisting that 
all inebriates believe it to be their prerogative to heckle him. 
The columnist bristles when they approach him. His antag- 
onism, undoubtedly, has a valid basis. For some reason or 
other, out of every ten dipsomaniacs who approach him and 
they all seem to gravitate his way nine of them invariably 
insult him. Another of his pet hates is racketeers, and he dis- 
likes most politicians. 

Winchell always finds time to stop and talk to policemen 
on their beats, for he likes a cop's point of view and practical 
approach. With sincere affection, he calls them "gendarmes" 
in his column. He has a high regard for the man in the street, 
and when he is recognized by a passer-by on a public thorough- 
fare, he always stops to speak a few words with him, and 
practically purrs throughout the conversation. Sympathetic to 
the problems of little people, he goes out of his way for them, 
and loves doing it. He is constantly interviewing people who 
are trying to get jobs or writing letters of recommendation for 
them. He is a father-confessor to chorus girls involved in dis- 
putes with producers for better wages. 

One of the now-famous people Winchell interested himself 
in was Frank Sinatra, early in the singer's career. Sinatra was 
singing at the Riobamba, a night club on East Fifty-seventh 
Street, in New York, when Winchell was first introduced to 
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him. In the course of conversation, Winchell discovered that 
the young singer was cut up by agents, hookers, backers, and 
former employers to the tune of fifty-five per cent. Winchell 
was horrified. He pointed a stern editorial finger in his column 
at the unfairness of the situation. Soon, equitable arrangements 
were made giving Sinatra a fair share of himself. 

Although Winchell generally does not like columnists, he is 
fond of a few of them. His dislike stems from the conviction 
that most of them are his imitators, and he shows no hesitancy 
in stressing his own superiority. (He is greatly amused, how- 
ever, whenever he hears of gossip columnists on small-town 
papers who like to refer to themselves as the local Walter 
Winchell.) Not long ago, sitting in the Cub Room, Winchell 
noticed a group of people at another table listening intently 
to the words of an unfriendly columnist. "That conversation 
over there seems to be interesting," mused the commentator. 
"He must be talking about me." Once, when Winchell was 
told that Westbrook Pegler's column hadn't appeared that 
day and that it had probably been barred by the editor, he non- 
chalantly concluded, "Pegler must have written a column at- 
tacking me." 

Winchell is suspicious of people's motives, and he is 
especially wary of newspaper writers and press agents. Jour- 
nalists find it exceedingly difficult to win his confidence, "I 
wonder what he's looking for?" Winchell will ask, upon re- 
ceiving a string of excellent scoops or tips from an enthusiastic 
contributor. One Broadway press agent, after feeding Win- 
chell information for ten years, boasted that he was quite 
friendly with the commentator. It got back to Winchell, and 
when, a few days later, he saw his informant, he said to him, 
"No one ever got anywhere holding hands with me, bub. Let's 
call the whole thing off." 
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Undoubtedly, the columnist's mistrust of fellow-journalists 
is partly the result of what he considers a very bitter experi- 
ence his profile by St. Clair McKelway in the New Yorker. 
He has never forgotten the series of articles and how they 
were prepared, and vows even to this day that he will never 
forgive those responsible for it. 

In 1940, the late Harold Ross, editor of the New Yorker, 
assigned McKelway to do a six-installment story on Winchell. 
When the columnist heard about it, he was elated, for only 
the most important world figures received that much space in 
the pages of the magazine. After being assured by McKelway 
that the profile would be "an honest reporting job," Winchell 
promised him that he would have his complete cooperation; 
he directed his office staff to give the writer every possible 
assistance, and allowed him to examine some of his most con- 
fidential correspondence. He spent hours, day after day, fur- 
nishing McKelway with information about himself. 

McKelway, however, in addition to getting information 
from Winchell, was also interviewing and cross-examining 
Winchell's enemies. McKelway listened to the gripes that they 
had against the columnist, and then he blew them up into 
important revelations of Winchell's character. 

When the articles were completed, neither Ross nor Mc- 
Kelway offered Winchell the opportunity to examine the 
proofs or correct possible inaccuracies. When the series was 
published, Winchell's enemies were overjoyed, and Winchell 
yowled in rage at what he thought was a cruel and unfair in- 
terpretation of himself and his work. He made no effort to 
conceal his anger and complained openly and bitterly to 
anyone who would listen. Some of his friends tried to pacify 
him by explaining that the magazine had given the same 
treatment to other famous people, that McKelway, like any 
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good reporter, had tracked down every source of informa- 
tion favorable and unfavorable which was available, and 
that, finally, though McKelway had promised an honest job, 
he had not promised Winchell that he would like him or write 
a sympathetic story about him after he had gathered together 
the material. 

Nothing his friends said could convince Winchell that he 
had not been wronged, and his anger reached a white-hot 
pitch when his enemies publicly taunted him by saying that 
after so many years of dishing it out to others he himself 
couldn't take it. 

Whether or not Winchell was responsible for what subse- 
quently happened has never been definitely ascertained, but 
Harold Ross quickly got his comeuppance. A few weeks after 
the series was published, Ross went to the Stork Club. The 
management invited him to leave, informing the editor that 
he would never again be welcome there. Winchell, determined 
as he was to strike back at Ross, immediately developed a 
favorite story about his new enemy. According to Winchell's 
story, a guest at the Stork Club once asked a waiter to point 
out Harold Ross to him. The waiter pointed to a table and 
said, "There, you can recognize him easily. He's the guy who 
is sitting with his back to the check." 

Winchell's dislike of some of his fellow-columnists does 
not extend to the entire newspaper field. He loves journalism 
and has a high regard for most people in the profession. He 
himself is a born newspaperman, and it is said of him, as it is 
of other famous journalists, that he has printer's ink instead 
of blood in his veins. 

Even on vacation, Winchell cannot forget that he is a news- 
paperman. During the seven weeks that he is supposed to 
relax, he is in constant touch with his own city desk, furnish- 
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ing tips and exclusive stories, or collecting items and sending 
them to friendly fellow-columnists. Sometimes he will pick up 
a local story, call it in to the community newspaper, and 
later, when it appears under someone else's byline, point it 
out with pride and say, "This is my item." Once, while he was 
on vacation, he wrote an entire column anonymously and 
gratuitously for the now-defunct newspaper PM. 

Being a newspaperman is one of the joys of WinchelTs 
life. He explains his work this way: "A newspaperman is 
the fellow who sits at a window and watches millions of 
people walk by in the street below. ... In the moving mass, 
he sees friends, enemies, good men and bad. It is his privilege, 
as a journalist, to drop a flower or a flowerpot on each." 
Winchell considers news to be simply "something you haven't 
heard before," and his definition of journalism is "organized 
gossip." 

Winchell regards himself as the dean of a new school of 
journalism and he takes pride in the self-appointed position. 
Sitting in the Stork Club one night, he pointed to several 
columnists present in the room, and then said, "It's getting so 
tough, a guy can't operate in the business he started." 

On another occasion, Winchell and a friend were sitting 
at Table 50, when the latter casually remarked, "There are a 
lot of newspapermen in here tonight." Winchell scanned the 
room, and, scowling, replied, "There are eleven copycats in 
here, you mean!" "I wouldn't say they're copying you, 
Walter," the friend said. "They're all stylists in their own 
right." "They're copycats!" Winchell exclaimed. "They use 
words, don't they?" 

Winchell is ever on the alert for anyone using material from 
his column. In this regard, Bennett Cerf, the book publisher 
and TV panelist, became embroiled in a feud with Winchell. 
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Cerf had written a book of jokes, and Winchell claimed that 
Cerf had lifted many of the anecdotes from his column with- 
out giving him due credit. Cerf insisted that the jokes were 
no one's exclusive property. Winchell then coined and popu- 
larized a new word to denote gag plagiarism "Cerf d." 

Winchell is also a family man. He has always kept his wife 
and children in the background and is in constant fear that 
harm may come to them from crackpots or publicity seekers. 

If there is a power behind Winchell's throne, it is not the 
"sinister smear bund" that his political enemies are forever 
dreaming up, but rather a simple, pretty, and charming 
woman by the name of June Winchell, nee June Magee, Mrs. 
Winchell is his severest critic, and he considers her to be the 
only person who is completely honest with him in evaluating 
his work. She is probably one of the few who dares to tell 
him exactly what she thinks. 

The columnist's wife is his complete antithesis. She hates 
Broadway and everything about it its gaudiness, its fraud, 
its cockeyed values. Satisfied to devote herself to her family, 
she is mild-tempered, generous, and sweet, and has excellent 
judgment. With tolerance and understanding, she brings up 
her children in a spirit of freedom and self-reliance. Though 
most of her time is spent in running her household, she is an 
avid reader, and is keenly interested in economic and social 
problems. 

Even though she is basically mild-mannered, June Magee 
Winchell is a very proud woman, who will immediately come 
to her husband's defense if she feels he has been wronged. 
One evening when she was dining at a restaurant, she saw a 
newspaperman who had just finished a series of vicious 
columns about her husband. Recognizing Mrs. Winchell, the 
journalist smiled, and greeted her effusively. She stared at 
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him for a moment, and then in a firm voice said, "Don't 
hello me, you big hypocrite!" 

Quite often after a broadcast, Winchell will call her on the 
telephone and ask, "Well, honey, what did you think?" If she 
says the program was bad, no one else can convince him to 
the contrary. Her opinion in the matter is final. 

When Winchell is in the East, he sleeps at home, either in 
his duplex town apartment in Manhattan or at his Westchester 
estate. Frequently, in the early hours of the morning, he will 
rush out of the Stork Club, get into his car, and drive up to 
the country in time to have breakfast with his family. 

With an almost childlike animation, the columnist reports 
all his activities to his wife. He is constantly trying to convince 
her that he is involved in important things, and she is forever 
begging him to "take it easy," or "quit and come home for 
good." 

Mrs. Winchell and their children know that the columnist's 
career comes first. They know, too, that his work is foremost 
in his mind, and that he has a guilty conscience because of it. 
"Wonderful person, June," he will say about his wife. "Been 
waiting twenty-five years for me to come home and isn't 
tired yet." 

Winchell is exceedingly fond of his children and indulges 
himself in self-pity because he cannot find enough time to 
spend with them. He tries to make up for it by overwhelming 
them with gifts of every kind. 

Of their four living children, the two eldest, Eileen Jean 
(Walda), twenty-seven, and Walter, twenty-one, are the result 
of the marriage. Gloria, an adopted daughter, died at the age- 
of nine. The two youngest, Jane, fifteen, and Jimmy, sixteen, 
are Chinese children who were adopted during the Second 
World War. 
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His son Walter is the columnist's pride and joy, and is a 
young edition of the newspaperman. At the age of eleven he 
was able to read three books at a time (according to his 
father) and could hold his own in a brawl with any three 
boys (also according to his father) who tried to impose on 
him their respective parents' opinions of his dad. To equip 
him for the task probably out of a recognition of the size of 
the problem the columnist had the famous prizefighter Tony 
Canzoneri teach the boy boxing. 

Even though he is now a very young man, Walter, Jr., is 
already following in his father's footsteps, having tried his 
liand at being a radio newswriter and a newspaper reporter. 

Some years ago, WincheU's daughter Walda, a strikingly 
pretty girl, assumed the name of Toni Eden when she decided 
to make the stage her career. She told her father of her aspira- 
tions while dining with him one evening at Sardi's. 

"Are you serious about this?" asked Winchell. 

"Completely so," she replied. 

"Well, in that case," he said, "I must forget I am your 
father and assume the role of drama critic." 

Later, when she took over the starring role as a replace- 
ment in the 1 945 success Dark of the Moon, her proud father, 
on her opening night, kept changing his seat during the per- 
formance "to see her from all the angles" and, forgetting his 
role of drama critic, boasted to friend and stranger alike, 
"'That's my daughter." 

When the play was over, Winchell rushed to the Stork Club 
to tell everyone he met, "I have an actress on my hands." 

Shortly thereafter, however, Walda quit show business after 
lier one-day marriage was annulled, and worked with her 
father, helping him to prepare his Sunday-night broadcasts, 
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until her marriage to Hyatt Von Dehn, a Beverly Hills hotel- 
chain owner, on July 29, 1955. 

One day in 1 945 when Winchell was in San Francisco cover- 
ing the charter meeting of the United Nations, he philosophized 
briefly to a friend about the struggle for survival in the jungles 
of journalism, and, during the course of conversation, said, 
"I've put my career first, and because of it, I have had very 
little time to spend with my family. But I've never neglected 
them. In fact," he continued in a confidential tone, "before I 
left on this trip, I turned over a million dollars to my wife." 

The friend eyed him steadily before replying, and then said 
calmly, "You know, Walter, even with that amount of money 
June is highly underpaid!" 

Winchell roared with laughter. He ran back to his suite 
in the Mark Hopkins Hotel and called his wife in New York 
to tell her the story. It is still one of his favorites. 



CHAPTER THREE 

Blessed Evenf 



To us kids, Gus Edwards is more than the name of a 
songwriter more than the name of a man. It is the name 
of our earliest education. We got it at the stage door not 
in colleges. We got our schooling trouping from town to 
town all over the United States, in all-night day coaches. 

W. W, 



ON APRIL 7, 1897, there was born to Jacob and Janette 
Bakst Winchel a son their second whom they named 
Walter. They had come to America a few years earlier, in the 
first wave of Eastern European immigration, which, until the 
First World War, spewed thousands of Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian Jewish families into the melting pot of New York 
City. 

Winchell spent his early years in the same tenement build- 
ing in which he was born, just off the corner of Madison 
Avenue and 116th Street, in Manhattan. With his brother Al 
(Algernon, three years his senior), he attended Public School 
184, on 116th Street, just west of Fifth Avenue. At the time, 
this neighborhood was considered to be "way uptown" (in 
those years the Bronx was little more than a suburb, equivalent 
today to Scarsdale and New Rochelle), where tough groups 
of Italian, Jewish, and Negro kids fought each other with 
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bare fists, milk bottles, and bricks. The Winchels lived just 
north of the section of Fifth Avenue that served as the parade 
ground for the Sunday promenades of the well-to-do. 

Added to the usual distractions of living in a tough neigh- 
borhood, the two brothers had to contend with a more 
serious obstacle an unhappy home life. 

Jacob Winchel had tried his hand at various occupations, 
but had succeeded in none. Finally, he became the proprietor 
of a small silk store in the neighborhood, but failed to earn 
enough to meet the rent each month. While his father played 
poker and pinochle at the local goulash (card club), his 
mother took on outside work to help keep the family together. 
When the financial burden became overwhelming, the boys 
were boarded out, and not always together. Relatives took 
turns caring for them, but when that list was exhausted, home 
became a bed and meals that was given to them by complete 
strangers, who received a few dollars a week in return. 
Naturally, they assumed no other responsibilities toward the 
boys, and affection was sadly lacking in their young lives. 

The constant lack of money caused many bitter arguments 
between his parents, with the result that Jacob Winchel often 
left home for weeks at a time. Through his mother's efforts, 
the family was reunited time after time, but each time his 
father would renege on his responsibilities. The Winchels 
were finally divorced in 1920, but for all practical purposes, 
their marriage had ended a decade before. 

For a time, Winchell lived with his grandmother, who ran 
a candy store in the neighborhood, on 106th Street. In his 
efforts to help his mother along financially, he played hookey 
regularly, at times providing umbrella protection at a small 
fee for subway travelers, and at others working as a candy 
hawker or ticket taker at a local theater. At the age of eight 
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he made his first contact with the world of journalism: he sold 
newspapers at the comer of 1 16th Street and Madison Avenue. 

The newspapers he peddled still bore the influence of the 
yellow-journalism stigma that much of the press had picked 
up in the eighteen-nineties. The feud in New York City 
between Joseph Pulitzer's World and William Randolph 
Hearst's Journal had touched off a revolution in newspaper 
merchandising, the effects of which remain, to some extent, to 
this day. Scare headlines abounded, employing giant banners 
in black or red ink, which could blow up the most unimportant 
news item into a major story. Newspapers leaped to the de- 
fense of the underdog, with little regard for the situation, so 
long as the underdog represented a sizable group whose sup- 
port would help increase the paper's circulation. The use of 
pictures came into its own, and with the great demand for 
photos, more and more fakes were planted and accepted. 

The Sunday supplements employed all of these tactics, plus 
a regular feature color comics. Originally, the World had 
the finest Sunday section in the country, and the star of the 
publication was a comic strip called "Hogan's Alley," which 
later became the "Yellow Kid" when the artist painted the 
hero in that color. When Hearst took over the Journal, he 
decided to give his readers the best Sunday supplement avail- 
able. He did so by simply taking over the World's complete 
Sunday staff artists, writers, and editors. In the package was 
Richard F. Outcault, creator of the "Yellow Kid." The World 
retaliated by luring a new "Yellow Kid" artist of their own, 
George B. Luks. From the rivalry between the two papers 
sprang the nickname "yellow journalism," which gradually 
came to be applied to sensational newspaper publishing in 
general. 

Winchell, of course, also sold other newspapers notably 
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the New York Times, which had staged a successful comeback 
when Adolph S. Ochs took over the managerial reins in 1896. 
Winchell, in time, improved his position by selling the Satur- 
day Evening Post on the opposite corner. Then, at the age of 
twelve, he got a job at the Imperial Theatre (now called the 
Regun Theatre) , on 1 1 6th Street, where George Jessel's mother 
worked as cashier. Walter Winchell's vaudeville career began 
at this point and lasted for the next twelve years, except for a 
brief hiatus when he served in the United States Navy during 
World War I. 

At the Imperial, Winchell and George Jessel provided the 
intermission entertainment by singing new songs for the audi- 
ence. They would sing a song through once, then the words 
would be flashed on the screen by means of lantern slides and 
the audience would join in the singing. "I Dream in the 
Gloaming" and "Pony Boy" were just two of the crowds' 
favorites. The young duo did all their performing from the 
safety of the orchestra pit, for they were under age and in 
constant fear of the Gerry Society, which did not allow chil- 
dren to perform from a stage. 

Soon, they were joined by a third youngster, Jack Wiener 
(later a top Hollywood agent), and they became "The Im- 
perial Trio," subtitled "The Little Men with the Big Voices." 
Privately, the lads adopted a fancy title "Lawrence, Stanley 
& McKinley." 

Jessel and Wiener sang harmony, and Winchell supplied 
the melody. One day Winchell failed to appear in time for the 
performance, and the other two went on without him. But 
minus the key man's melody, nothing but fiat monotones 
emerged. To this day, comedian-singer Sid Gary caps his 
act with an imitation of Jessel's flat and off-key warbling. But 
the audience at the Imperial didn't appreciate the humor of 
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the occasion, and became quite vociferous in letting the two 
boys know it. Presently, fruits of various types were tossed in 
their direction, and in desperation, the house lights were 
turned up. The theater's bouncer a character called Gyp- 
the-Blood bounded down the aisle looking for the trouble- 
makers, and in the last row, sedately holding hands with a 
cute little girl named Eve, he discovered the original cause of 
all the trouble Walter Winchell. Years later, Gyp-the-Blood 
himself made some of New York's gaudier headlines as one 
of the assassins of Herman Rosenthal, the Metropole Hotel 
gambler. But for Winchell and his two buddies, the curtain 
had fallen on their stint at the Imperial Theatre. 

The Imperial Trio, however, carried on. By this time, 
Winchell was thirteen and still in the sixth grade. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was in the sixth grade for the third consecutive 
term. Between peddling newspapers and acting in vaudeville, 
he had no time to attend school, and there was no one at 
home to direct him to his proper tasks. 

It was with no misgivings, then, that he ended his formal 
education in 1910 when, while he was still in the sixth grade, 
the Imperial Trio auditioned for Gus Edwards, who im- 
mediately signed them for his "Song Review." 

Many observers of the Winchell style of prose feel that the 
reason for his frequent recourse to phonetic spelling is because 
the highest-paid writer in the history of journalism never got 
past the sixth grade. "Colyumist" and "sunnuvabitch" and 
countless other Winchellian additions to the newspaper reader's 
vocabulary are, they say, both picturesque writing and a con- 
venient way of overcoming educational shortcomings. 

For the next two years, Winchell happily toured the nation 
as part of the Gus Edwards revues, even though he was still, 
technically, underage. The authorities completely ignored the 
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law governing employment of minors, and the estranged Win- 
chels were more than pleased that their son would now have 
enough to eat and a warm place to sleep each night. 

Winchell, Jessel, and Wiener were merged with three other 
youngsters to form the "Newsboys' Sextette." The other three 
were Eddie Cantor, George Price, and Lila Lee. Togged out 
in sparkling white shirts, neat long pants, gaily printed ties, 
and sporty caps, the youngsters had a great time. One of 
Winchell's first roles had him swatting a jostled comedian with 
a rolled-up newspaper, and shouting "Aw, shaddup!" His 
earnings amounted to twenty-five dollars per week; fifteen dol- 
lars as a performer, and an extra ten for serving as assistant 
manager of the show. 

When Gus Edwards bowed out of active participation in 
the show to become an agent, he gave his permission (on a 
royalty basis) to the unit to work under his now-famous name. 
Roy Mack (later a Hollywood director) became the new pro- 
ducer, and the farce became known as "Gus Edwards' School 
Days." 

The new version, which included ten boys and girls, ranging 
in age from thirteen to seventeen, was a lightning-paced, 
twenty-five-minute slice of sheer comedy madness egged on 
by the boundless energies of youngsters cut loose on a public 
stage. Roy Mack, the show's producer, costumed in a Buster 
Brown collar, large winged tie, Eton jacket, horn-rimmed 
glasses, rouged lips, and painted cheeks, played the part of the 
sissy, and Dorothy Mack, his wife, played the part of the hap- 
less schoolteacher. Dave Seed, later a prominent vaudevillian, 
was an Italian comic. Winchell played the villain, wearing a 
turtle-neck sweater and a cap pulled down over one side of 
his deeply scowling face. 
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As the curtain opened, the audience was thrust immediately 
into the midst of a schoolroom revolution, with the students 
running about wildly and joyously belting one another. At the 
teacher's entrance, the troop of juveniles joined in a raucous 
chorus as the orchestra struck up "School Days," and everyone 
joined in a spirited rendition of the lyrics. 

No sooner was the song done, however, than the students 
would break into the horseplay routine again. A carefully 
wielded hickory stick brought the erring students to rapt at- 
tention, and, for a few brief seconds, there was peace. But 
as the teacher called the roll and attempted to begin the lesson, 
the students would poke fun at her and make buffoons of them- 
selves, to their own delight and especially that of the audience. 

Throughout the well-directed bedlam, Winchell roamed 
around the room with his rolled-up newspaper, socking the 
sissy at frequent intervals. When the gang had run the gamut 
of their wild exuberance, the young troop rendered three 
numbers in chorus, and the curtain came down with the sing- 
ing of "There's a Garden Down in Italy." 

"Schooldays" ran until 1915, when it was retired for good. 
Winchell and Jessel, comrades-in-greasepaint up to this point, 
took separate routes to fame and fortune. For many years, 
they remained good friends. Then, several years ago, they had 
a falling out, and to this day they are unfriendly, to put it 
mildly. Recently, through a third party, Winchell was asked 
to "say something nice" about Jessel's new book, This Way, 
Miss. "Why should I plug his book? He's always panning me!" 
was Winchell's reply. However, a month later, he did mention 
the book in his column, but it was a knock rather than a 
boost. By the same token, Jessel's feelings were explicitly re- 
vealed in one terse statement, alluding to his duties as the 
unofficial Toastmaster General of the United States. "I have 
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a speech ready for Walter's funeral," Jessel exclaimed to a 
friend in June, 1955, "and I hope it's this afternoon!" 

After "Schooldays" closed, Winchell teamed up with a 
young girl named Rita Greene, and the two formed an act 
called "Puppy Love." In vaudeville parlance, they were known 
as a number-two act. Generally speaking, vaudeville bills 
opened with an eye-catcher an animal or acrobatic act. This 
was usually followed by the cute act the song-and-dance, 
boy-and-girl act. Winchell, lean and handsome, cut a fine 
figure with the short and fair-skinned Rita Greene. By 1917, 
they had achieved a moderate degree of success when World 
War I intervened, and Winchell enlisted in the United States 
Navy. 

Seaman First Class Winchell was assigned the duties of a 
courier, and he found himself in the very undangerous position 
of official messenger for Admirals Marbury Johnson and 
Guy Hamilton Burrage. The only story concerning Winchell's 
Navy career during the war is suspiciously pat. It seems that 
one afternoon Winchell was hard at work applying sealing 
wax to envelopes containing the usual confidential papers that 
he transmitted from one high-ranking officer to another. Al- 
legedly, he strained his ears in an attempt to overhear the 
Admirals discussing the impending armistice and seared his 
nose in the candle flame! The story is prophetic, of course, of 
the columning career to follow, where Winchell encountered 
many situations hotter than the candle flame in his quest for 
news beats. The origin of this incident always goes back to 
Winchell himself, who loves to tell it no matter what the 
occasion. 

With the armistice signed, Winchell turned in his Navy 
cap and received his honorable discharge. A few weeks later, 
he was back in his straw hat and, standard cane in one hand 
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and his partner Rita Greene in the other, he resumed his in- 
terrupted vaudeville career. This time, Winchell & Greene 
played the Pantages Circuit, covering the Northwest and the 
California coast, and for two years they enjoyed steady 
booking. 

By this time, the team was being prominently featured, and 
their names frequently were put up in lights on the theater 
marquees. In one town, the electrician inadvertently added an 
extra "1" to the name Winchel. The added letter seemed to 
lend weight to the name, and Winchel decided to keep it 
"Winchell" for good. 

Through the years, however, Winchell has been plagued by 
those who insist that one "1" or two, his surname is not Win- 
chell at all. Lipschitz, Bakst, and Hershfield are the surnames 
most commonly tacked on to the uncontested Walter. Win- 
chell himself discounted the alleged names by explaining that 
his mother's maiden name was Bakst, and that columnist 
Harry Hershfield unwittingly set off the Lipschitz legend. 
Hershfield, a fellow-columnist now writing for the New York 
Sunday Mirror, had playfully called him Walter Lipschitz in 
his column. Playing along with the gag, Winchell countered 
by denying it, and claiming that his real name was Harry 
Hershfield. "Unfortunately," as Winchell later pointed out, 
"lots of people believed me! It doesn't pay to be funny." 

Some time after, the late Fritz Kuhn, head of the Nazi- 
dominated German-American Bund, and Representative Clare 
Hoffman, of Michigan, referred to him as Walter Lipschitz, in 
an obvious but unsuccessful smear attempt. This led Winchell 
to make a public offer of a hundred-thousand-dollar cash prize 
to anyone who could produce proof that his name was not 
originally Walter Winchel. Nobody has ever stepped forward 
to collect the money. 
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Winchell and Rita Greene wrote their own act, called 
"Spooneyville." Soon after the act went on the road, Variety, 
the entertainment profession's newspaper, reviewed the vaude- 
ville team. Captioned WINCHELL AND GREENE. (SKIT) 12 
MINUTES. AMERICAN ROOF, the newspaper reported: "In form- 
ing a likable act for the No. 2 position, Walter Winchell and 
Rita Greene have made a promising start. Theirs is a sort of 
bench turn, but it has dialogue, songs and dances. For an 
opening the girl is perched on a bit of brick wall, and there is 
a duet, the lyric of which is rather bright. They wander to a 
bench for a spoony bit, followed by a song, but here, while 
the lyric includes the names of famous people, it is not so well 
written. While Miss Greene is making a costume change Win- 
chell handles a War Song and he gives way for the girl's ec- 
centric solo dance. There is another duet for the close, and 
some stepping takes them off. The first two numbers appeared 
to be written, and were helped by the naive manner of Miss 
Greene. The turn isn't one to bring forth any volume of 
applause, but it's pleasant" 

An examination of the original dialogue reveals that the 
reviewer, at least according to present-day standards, was 
more than kind to the young vaudeville team. 

"Why is a corset like a three-day-old beard?" Winchell 
would ask his blond partner, and then do a cakewalk. 

"I dunno," she would answer, "why is a corset like a three- 
day-old beard?" 

"Because they're both stiff," he would explain and then 
tap furiously while the band played as loud as it could to 
cover up the lack of applause. 

The act was replete with ham. Repartee that today would 
not be considered adult enough to pass in a high-school play 
made up the bulk of the dialogue. A typical example was this 
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bit of so-called wit about the First World War: "Walter, 
what's your idea of a good time?" asked his partner as she 
continued to tap-dance. "Watching a shipload of second lieu- 
tenants sinking," was his snappy reply. 

Or this supposedly humorous dialogue, used when President 
Wilson sailed for the Paris Peace Conference. 

"Dearie," Winchell's dancing partner pointed out as she 
glided from one side of the stage to the other, "the man I 
marry must be President of the United States some day." 

"That lets me out," replied young Winchell, "I get seasick 
on boats." 

And so on until the end of the act when the song-and- 
dance team tried desperately to wangle a couple of curtain 
calls out of a lethargic audience. 

In 1937, Twentieth Century-Fox, hoping to capitalize on 
Winchell's fame as a columnist and newscaster, and remem- 
bering that he had once been a vaudevillian, persuaded him 
to star in two movies, Wake Up and Live and Love and 
Hisses. Darryl Zanuck, one of the company's top producers, 
was in charge of the pictures and Sidney Lanfield, a well- 
known director, did the megaphoning. Winchell received a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Both pictures were success- 
ful. 

In the light of Variety's early criticism of Winchell's his- 
trionic and terpsichorean abilities, it is interesting to compare 
a report on Wake Up and Live by Louella Parsons, the 
Hollywood critic. "I went to see the preview," she wrote in 
her daily column, "maybe a little with my tongue in my cheek 
on account of it's always been my theory that newspaper 
writers should let actors do the acting. But I have reformed! 
I believe Winchell is one columnist who has a right to be an 
actor if he chooses. He is so good that he is active competi- 
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tion to our best movie talent. I looked hard to see if there 
wasn't a flicker of nervousness or if there weren't a few tricks 
employed to make acting easy. But it was Walter all right and 
no doubling. You couldn't mistake that voice. He not only 
looked handsome, but he displayed an ease and naturalness 
before the cameras that was surprising. In other words, Walter 
has a definite screen personality. He could give up his other 
two jobs and do all right as a movie personality. . , ." 

The truth is, however, that in his youth Winchell was 
far from a great actor. His success as a vaudevillian was less 
than sensational, and even after his Hollywood episode almost 
fifteen years later, it is certain that it never occurred to anyone 
to consider him for an Oscar. But there is no doubt that his 
theatrical experiences, like his early educational and cultural 
background or lack of it are reflected in his column and 
on his radio and TV program. 

His boyhood was hard and bitter, his acting career dramatic 
and showy, and these elements are certainly an essential part 
of Winchell the man and Winchell the commentator. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



Time Sfep on a Typewriter 



My greatest thrill has been surviving my imitators. 

W. W. 



WINCHELL & GREENE were floating along with their cute 
act fourteen minutes of song, patter, and a dance finish 
when Winchell quietly branched out into the columning busi- 
ness. It was in the spring of 1919, and wherever the Pantages 
Road Show No. 151 (featuring Winchell & Greene) played, a 
neatly typed page of miscellaneous notes would appear on 
the backstage bulletin board. The response was immediate 
and encouraging. The various actors got a kick out of seeing 
their names in print, although the items usually related nothing 
more startling than the health condition of someone's mother, 
that Miss So-and-So, who was in the show, was dating Mr. 
So-and-So, and nonsensical quips. Sample: "You tell 'em, 
Ouija, I'm bored!" 

Soon the various people connected with the show volun- 
tarily supplied Winchell with information to be used in his 
"column," and it began to appear regularly under the title of 
"Newsense." 

After the tour with the Pantages Circuit came to an end, 
the vaudeville dates decreased somewhat, but Winchell grew 

38 
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more and more serious about "Newsense." In 1920, Winchell 
& Greene joined the Butterfield Circuit, which played the 
towns and cities in and around the state of Michigan. On the 
same bill was a comic who wore a battered old army suit and 
spoke with a heavy Dutch accent, and, like Winchell, had 
writing ambitions. He was Jimmy Lyons, who today is an 
executive with AGVA, the American Guild of Variety Artists. 

While he was playing the Butterfield Circuit, Winchell 
started submitting notes to Billboard, the theatrical weekly, 
at space rates, and was gratified to see some of them printed, 
over the signature "W.W." 

His actual entry into the world of journalism, however, was 
with a publication called the Vaudeville News. At about this 
time, New York City, the center of the vaudeville world, was 
being invaded by the White Rats. This was the name of the 
first actors' union to obtain a charter from the American 
Federation of Labor. Its members pointed out that "Rats" 
spelled backward read "star." 

To combat the White Rats, a group of theater owners, 
headed by E. F. Albee, of the Keith-Albee Circuit, launched 
the Vaudeville News, and designated Glenn Condon as its 
editor. The paper's masthead read, " The Vaudeville News' 
is the official organ of the National Vaudeville Artists, Inc. 
and the Vaudeville Managers' Protective Association." The 
National Vaudeville Artists, or NVA, was simply what is to- 
day called a company union. 

Jimmy Fitzpatrick, president, and Harry Mountford, execu- 
tive secretary, were the spark plugs of the White Rats. Mount- 
ford decided to call a limited strike in New York, and called 
out all acts playing the Loew's Circuit. The strike was quickly 
broken as the Keith Circuit was able to use its own acts as 
strikebreakers, and the White Rats were out of business. Their 
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union charter, however, was transferred to the Four A's the 
Associated Actors and Artistes of America, of which the 
vaudeville actors were a branch. In time, the organization's 
name changed to the American Artistes Federation, the 
Actors' Betterment Association, and the Actors' Federation 
of America, and out of the latter was born the current Ameri- 
can Guild of Variety Artists (AGVA). 

The White Rats, however, achieved their purpose, strangely 
enough through the company union, the NVA. The Rats had 
campaigned against the deplorable working conditions and 
complete insecurity of vaudeville actors. Symbolic of the un- 
certainty of their bookings was a sign that was frequently 
posted backstage, "Don't Send Your Laundry Out Until After 
the First Show!" meaning, of course, that, if the opening- 
night audience was not too enthusiastic in its reception, the 
axe was liable to fall on the actor. 

The Rats had sought play-or-pay contracts, sanitary dress- 
ing rooms, adequate rehearsal time, and so on, and the NVA 
won all of these demands, and more. The front page of the 
Christmas, 1921, issue of the Vaudeville News pictured Santa 
Claus stuffing the vaudevillians' stockings with paper goodies, 
each prominently labeled with such titles as "Homelike Dress- 
ing Rooms," "Humane Consideration," "Play or Pay Con- 
tract," "Protected Material," "$1,000 Insurance," and even 
"Polite Attention!" 

But as vaudevillians in general were achieving better pay 
and working conditions, vaudevillian Winchell was not faring 
too well. Early in 1920, he married his partner, Rita Greene, 
and shortly thereafter, for one reason or another, they found 
it difficult to obtain bookings. On one occasion, finding them- 
selves stranded in a Southern town, Winchell gave his wife all 
the money he had at the time so that she could take a coach 
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train back to New York, while he rode free in a chicken car. 
His job en route was to keep the chickens fed. 

Late in 1921, Winchell ended two careers abruptly. He di- 
vorced Rita Greene and quit vaudeville. For quite a while, 
his notes in Billboard had been appearing with increasing 
frequency, under the title of "Stage Whispers," and he had 
continued submitting material gratuitously to the Vaudeville 
News, always mindful that Albee was one of the most im- 
portant vaudeville bookers in the country. One day, faced with 
a four-week layoff, he went to see Glenn Condon, the Okla- 
homa City-bred editor, and asked for a steady job on the 
Vaudeville News. All he wanted, said Winchell, was enough 
money to get by on. Condon hired him, and Winchell had 
his first newspaper job, at a starting salary of twenty-five dol- 
lars per week. 

Coincidentally, at about the same time, Jimmy Lyons, too, 
got a job on the News, where both he and Winchell had their 
own bylines. Lyons wrote two columns, "Musings," which 
consisted mostly of gags, and "Loew-Lyons," which offered 
information about good places to stay while on the road, 
what type of acts agents wanted at the moment, and so on. 
Winchell's column was entitled "Broadway Hearsay," and was 
filled with items that bear a striking resemblance to the type 
of material he uses today. The issue of December 23, 1921, 
contained this verse, titled, "You Know Him": 

He never fails to bore us stiff, 

He certainly does vex us, 
We'd like to throw him off some cliff 

When he chirps, "Merry Ecksmus!" 

More than twenty years later, Winchell was still campaign- 
ing against the use of "Xmas" for "Christmas." Another item, 
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labeled "Heh, Heh, Heh," read: "Charles L. Fletcher advises 
us that Messrs. MacPherson & Cohen, who formed a partner- 
ship about a year ago, have recently separated. Both of them 
went stone blind from watching each other." Variations of 
this joke have been used by Winchell and other columnists 
countless times. Reminiscent of the acid-doused one-liners 
that he constantly uses is this one from the same 1921 column: 
"The Holiday Special. This Is the Time of the Year When 
Married Men Would Rather Have Their Wives Pick Their 
Pockets Than Their Neckties." 

Now that Winchell was working steadily and had an as- 
sured income, he was so content that his editor was able to 
assign him to any kind of story that came across the city desk. 
One day the editor received a tip on a human-interest yarn. 
It was about a girl who, although out of work herself, had 
taken in a homeless tot and was struggling desperately to sup- 
port herself and the child. The editor assigned Winchell to 
interview the girl. He hustled over to a rooming house on 
West Forty-sixth Street, where he found the assignment a little 
more difficult than he had anticipated. The girl refused to 
open the door, and Winchell had to interview her by shouting 
his questions over the transom, the girl answering quietly be- 
hind the locked door. Her name was June Magee. 

"I liked her voice from the very beginning," Winchell told 
a friend many years later. "Never did see her face that first 
time. But I liked her smart answers and decided to try to 
see her. I became a pest and it worked. A few weeks later, 
we were married." 

WinchelTs column in the Vaudeville News quickly became 
popular with show people, and just as quickly, Winchell him- 
self became a popular figure. At every turn, he made new 
friends, many of whom were later to become famous. 
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It was during this period, when he was writing his column 
in the Vaudeville News, that Winchell became friendly with 
Mark Hellinger, the late famous columnist, writer, and film 
producer. The two young reporters, both engaged in making 
the daily rounds on Broadway, got along very well together. 
Sometimes, however, easygoing, jovial Hellinger was a source 
of embarrassment to his more serious and excitable friend. 

One incident that Winchell remembers most vividly even 
to this day was when Hellinger, in the early twenties, was sent 
overseas by his newspaper to report on the reconstruction of 
war-torn Europe. Upon his return to the States, the first thing 
he did was to call Winchell, and they decided to meet that 
same night. 

As it happened, that day Winchell had visited a Morris 
Plan office to make a loan. Reporters' salaries were hardly 
generous in those days, and Winchell was in arrears with his 
rent. 

When the two friends met that night, Winchell had a 
hundred dollars the money he had borrowed from the bank 
to pay the landlord. Arm in arm, they proceeded to a night 
club, where Hellinger had arranged, as he called it, "a wonder- 
ful party for the crowd." The liquor flowed freely, the food 
was plentiful, and everyone had a good time. 

When the evening was over and they were about to leave, 
Hellinger turned to Winchell and whispered, "Walter, have 
you any money?" 

Winchell reached into his pocket and took out his precious 
hundred-dollar bill. Hellinger stared at the money a moment, 
then took it out of Winchell's hand, and, turning to the head- 
waiter with a grand flourish, gave him the bill as his tip for 
the evening. 
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Later that night, when Winchell described the incident to 
his wife, she burst into tears. Winchell tried to pacify her by 
explaining that if her husband was to succeed on Broadway, 
he, like Hellinger, had to build up a reputation as a spectacular 
fellow. His wife, however, continued to cry, thinking only of 
the landlord and what she could possibly say to him when he 
called for the rent the following day. The next morning, bright 
and early, Winchell revisited the Morris Plan office and bor- 
rowed another hundred dollars. 

Although WinchelTs salary was small, his reputation was 
growing, and it was obvious that he would not continue to be 
a bottom-bracket reporter much longer. 

In 1924, Bernarr McFadden, millionaire magazine pub- 
lisher and health faddist, decided to enter the flourishing tab- 
loid newspaper field in New York with a paper he proposed 
calling Truth, a choice as later events would have proven 
that would have been the misnomer of the century. His associ- 
ates finally persuaded him to name it the Evening Graphic. 

McFadden staffed the new paper with topnotch newspaper- 
men, such as Emile Gauvreau, one of the leading journalistic 
figures of the era, who was named managing editor, and 
Fulton Oursler, who was appointed executive editor. Glenn 
Condon was invited to join the staff, but he decided to remain 
with the Vaudeville News, and suggested that the Graphic 
hire Walter Winchell. WinchelFs columns in the News had 
been creating a stir in the theatrical professions, and his suc- 
cess had already come to the attention of Oursler and McFad- 
den. Accordingly, in September, 1924, Gauvreau was in- 
structed to hire Winchell at a hundred dollars per week, plus 
a percentage of the advertising revenue he brought in. 

Actually, Winchell stepped into a five-jobs-in-one situation. 
He was drama editor, drama critic, amusement editor, amuse- 
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ment advertising solicitor, and Broadway columnist. There 
could not have been a more propitious time, or a more suit- 
able paper, for WinchelTs column. Such expose-type publica- 
tions as Town Topics and Broadway Brevities commanded a 
large, if furtive, reading audience. The Graphic itself em- 
barked on a short but spectacular career that has ensconced 
it in journalistic textbooks as one of the most objectionable 
newspapers ever to be printed in America. 

At first, WinchelTs column, "Broadway Hearsay," appeared 
on Mondays only. But the reaction was so favorable that it 
shortly thereafter became a daily feature. Gossip was no new- 
comer to American journalism, but Winchell was the first to 
plunge headlong into the personal lives of the greats and the 
near-greats. Love affairs, impending births, and imminent 
divorces, dressed up in Winchell jargon, caught the public's 
fancy, and Winchell was in. His word coinages such as 
"Renovate" (for divorce) and "middle-aisle" (for marriages) 
became popular figures of speech. 

Meanwhile, the Graphic itself was creating a furor by cap- 
italizing on the succulent scandal and riotous merriment of 
the roaring twenties. The newspaper considered the goings-on 
of the smart set of paramount news importance, and devoted 
much of its space to the immorality of the Great White Way. 
Murder, rape, suicide, and divorce were topics for front- 
page headlines. When there was a lack of such material, en- 
terprising reporters on the Graphic would concoct stories on 
their typewriters. In addition, the paper had developed and 
defended a process known as "composograph," which sim- 
ply meant constructing a photograph to depict a scene that 
the editors thought had occurred. Photographs of the heads 
of persons in the news were attached to drawings of bodies, 
and the principals were depicted in every conceivable fashion 
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all of them sensational, and some of them obscene. The 
practice reached its height with the Peaches-Browning affair. 
Browning, an elderly, wealthy realtor with a weakness for 
young girls, was currently enamored of young, blond, and 
buxom "Peaches," and the Graphic thought it was perfect for 
laughs. Via front-page composographs, Graphic readers were 
supposedly accorded a full-sized stare at the Browning bed- 
room. These pictures became so indecent that McFadden and 
Gauvreau were actually hauled into court by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. Educational groups and church agencies 
tagged the paper the Daily Pornographic. 

This, then, was the nature of the newspaper on which 
Winchell now worked, and it cannot be denied that he was 
outstanding in the qualities required by the Graphic. His in- 
credible curiosity, as active then and today as it was when 
he was a street urchin twenty years before, coupled with his 
ability to sum up an entire life-drama in one or two catch- 
words, fitted him superbly for the tasks at hand. He enjoyed 
scurrying along Broadway and stopping to talk to actors, 
gamblers, confidence men, and business people; he loved the 
routine of prying loose their secrets. 

Although WinchelFs starting salary with the Evening 
Graphic was a hundred dollars a week, as his prestige grew, so 
did the size of his weekly pay envelope. When the newspaper 
had settled into its routine sensationalism and comparative 
success, Winchell was given a sixty-five-dollar raise. He was 
soon receiving three hundred dollars a week. 

By now, of course, his contract did not require him to solicit 
ads, and Winchell was able to spend hours walking around 
midtown Manhattan or standing in front of the Palace Build- 
ing, pencil and paper in hand a fast-action camera strapped 
to his side accumulating material for his column. Besides 
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his column and theater reviews, he wrote book reviews and 
performed assorted reportorial tasks. 

When Winchell sat down at his typewriter after a day's 
adventure, he had little hesitancy in reporting the facts as he 
had learned them and the more lurid they were, the better. 
His editor had still less compunction about publishing intimate 
items of interest. Inevitably, his daily revelations made him 
many enemies, but for every person who disliked him, ap- 
parently there were many who enjoyed his material, for his 
popularity continued to soar. His acid pen began to be feared, 
but on the other hand, the luminaries of Broadway sought his 
praises. His witticisms were repeated in speakeasies, and also in 
Park Avenue drawing rooms. What Winchell wrote was emi- 
nently quotable, and the Broadway poll parrots were begin- 
ning to speak Winchellese. The columnist was now committed 
to making other people's private lives his business and his 
livelihood. 

Now and then, Winchell ran into trouble with his editor, 
After enjoying three or four weeks of editorial latitude, Win- 
chell would become reckless. When that happened, the editor 
was compelled to blue-pencil his column ruthlessly. This in- 
furiated Winchell, and the resulting pandemonium often 
jeopardized his job. Winchell could not understand why in- 
timate gossip was unpalatable, especially in so sensational a 
newspaper as the Graphic. 

Peculiarly enough, a comparison of the columns of recent 
years with those of the early days reveals that they are much 
franker now than then. Either Winchell has become so power- 
ful that his editor is unable to excise the franker items from 
his column, or readers have become more sophisticated. There 
seems to be no other explanation for an item such as the 
following: "The couple had five daughters and were finally 
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blessed with a son. A friend was congratulating the father, 
and asked whether the boy was good-looking. 'I don't know,' 
beamed the father, 'I haven't looked at his face yet.' " 

Despite periodic difficulties, Winchell's column in the 
Graphic consistently maintained its startling effect on the 
reading public. Everyone talked about the Evening Graphic's 
wonderful and/or wicked columnist, and the newspaper's 
circulation continued to grow. 

By 1926, five years after it was started, the column was a 
sensation, and Winchell was in great demand as a writer. 
Herbert Bayard Swope offered Winchell a job on the World, 
which he was unable to accept because of his Graphic con- 
tract. Lincoln Schuster, of the publishing firm of Simon & 
Schuster, succeeded in signing him for a book. (He never 
wrote it.) Two important magazines, Bookman and Vanity 
Fair, persuaded him to do feature articles for them. Winchell's 
writings were praised by some of the most influential journal- 
ists of the time, among them the late Heywood Broun, who 
wrote, "Winchell's column is the only thing worth reading 
in the Graphic." Other people besides Broun thought so, too. 
Even the management of the Graphic admitted that of its 
daily circulation of 350,000, more than 75,000 copies were 
sold as a result of Winchell's column. 

Other popular columnists at the time were Franklin P. 
Adams (FPA), who conducted his popular "Conning Tower" 
in the World; O. O. Mclntyre, who was the favorite of Hearst's 
American; S. Jay Kaufman, who conducted a lively pillar for 
the Sun; Heywood Broun, of the World, and many others. 
Winchell, however, stood out as the sole gossip columnist. 

Several years later, other Broadway gossip columns ap- 
peared in other newspapers. This new trend caused concern 
among some conservative men in the publishing field. One of 
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them, the late Marlen Pew, former editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, in 1932, in a looksee into the realm of the Broadway 
gossip columnist, wrote: "These are the creators of the 'new 
culture' which circles about the Broadway column, babbles 
an audacious brand of illiteracy, sets up a new concept of 
decency in human relations. I have no stomach for the job of 
regulating the journalistic morals of the white-light para- 
graphers, being perfectly willing to let Broadway sewage find 
its own way to the sea." 

Managing Editor Gauvreau's French-Canadian blood and 
Winchell's New York composition formed a combustible mix- 
ture, and the two feuded constantly. With the Graphic obvi- 
ously sledding downhill (it folded in 1932), Winchell was 
content to have Gauvreau "fire" him on May 31, 1929, after 
Gauvreau had told McFadden that either Winchell had to 
go or he himself would leave the Graphic. Winchell imme- 
diately signed a contract with Hearst's Daily Mirror at a start- 
ing salary of five hundred dollars per week, with five hundred 
dollars paid in cash immediately upon signing. Earlier, it was 
Hearst's Journal that had wanted Winchell, but Hearst de- 
cided that the Mirror would be more appropriate for his 
column. 

Walter Howey, then editor of the New York Mirror and 
the prototype for Hecht and MacArthur's managing editor in 
The Front Page, called Winchell into his office the morning 
before his first column was to appear. 

"I'm going to start your stuff on page one," he said. 

Winchell's chin dropped. 

"What's the matter, don't you like that?" 

"It won't look like a column," Winchell replied. 

"Laddie boy, I'm sorry you don't agree. It belongs on page 
one, since it will be the only news in the paper." 
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His first column for the Mirror appeared on June 10, 1929. 
Ironically, on August 4, Emile Gauvreau quit the Graphic 
and became the new managing editor of the Mirror. For six 
more years, Winchell and Gauvreau battled continuously, but 
this time they did not let their personal feud interfere with 
their respective Mirror chores. 

Louis Sobol, now a syndicated columnist for the New 
York Journal-American, replaced Winchell on the Graphic. 
When Sobol moved into the Hearst Empire, Ed Sullivan, a 
young sportswriter, became the second heir to WinchelTs va- 
cated space. Today, of course, Sullivan is a syndicated col- 
umnist for the New York Daily News and a leading television 
personality. 

Within a few years, through the King Features Syndicate, 
Winchell's gossip column was an established feature in eight 
hundred newspapers throughout the country, with a reader- 
ship of thirty million people. "An American phenomenon," 
Dickson Hartwell called him some years later in Collier's. 
"As an individual, Winchell is the greatest show on earth." 



CHAPTER FIVE 

Your Broadway ancf Mine 



Never deny the other feller's scoop. It might be true. 

W. W. 



IN 1929, Winchell was already a powerful figure on the 
world's most famous street, whose name he presumed, shortly 
thereafter, to change to the Main Stem. 

He was and still is in love with Broadway and everything 
about it, even though he has become not only the world's 
most highly paid newspaper columnist, but a national institu- 
tion. When he speaks of his love for Broadway, he usually 
does so with keen observations. Once, while walking on West 
Forty-sixth Street at dawn, he turned to his companion as 
they approached Broadway and said breathlessly, "Listen, I 
want you to hear the same thing I'm hearing." 

His friend listened for a moment, and, hearing nothing 
unusual, replied, "All I hear is a lot of noise." 

"Oh, no, not noise," Winchell said enthusiastically, "that's 
the voice of Broadway the clacking of women's high heels 
on the pavement, the sound of people's voices, the screeching 
of brakes." 

Sometimes he calls it the Hardened Artery or Mazda Lane, 
but even when he is flip, he cannot hide his deep affection. 

51 
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He loves its dirty, dusty air, its peculiar smells, its gaudiness, 
its ugliness and its beauty, even though sometimes it ap- 
pears pathetic and faded, like an old courtesan. Some of his 
most famous early columns consisted of nothing more than 
detailed, adoring descriptions of Broadway; and to many 
people, his name and Broadway are synonymous. 

To this day, an important part of his column, which con- 
sists of eleven hundred words and includes about fifty different 
items that name from seventy-five to ninety people, is spicy 
gossip a mixture of tangy tidbits gathered among the bright 
lights. The main difference between his early columns and 
his later ones is that in the latter Winchell uses such material 
as a sort of pepper sauce to make more palatable his political 
blasts, which, for the past dozen or so years, have been the 
more serious and thoughtful portions of his column. 

By 1929 a top-salaried journalist, it was no longer neces- 
sary for Winchell to spend his time on a Broadway curbstone 
begging for news items. Having attained a degree of promi- 
nence, he could sit in any New York night club and feel as- 
sured that the news would gravitate to his table, for Win- 
chell's new column in the well-established Hearst morning 
paper had quickly become a main pillar in the structure of 
night-club society. Though it consisted of nothing more than 
a compilation of Big Stem tidbits, it was exciting and of far 
greater interest to Broadwayites than the sedate front page 
of the New York Times. 

The editor of the Daily Mirror asked nothing more of Win- 
chell than that he write a lively Broadway column every day. 
To accomplish this, Winchell became an habitue of Broadway 
night clubs. 

At the time, New York, like many large American cities, 
was rife with gangsters. Prohibition was the law of the land, 
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and the illegal liquor industry was controlled by racketeers. 
Affairs of professional hoodlums, seemingly, were more im- 
portant or, at least, made more interesting copy than af- 
fairs of state, and newspaper headlines screamed about mob- 
sters, murder, and moonshine. 

Broadway was dotted with bistros of every variety, from 
the so-called respectable places to the lowdown honky-tonks. 
In spite of the Volstead Act, almost all of them served, sub 
rosa, what straight-facedly was called liquor, and, as a result, 
circumventing the law developed into a comic-tragic routine, 
with the night-club operators, gangsters, politicians, and law- 
enforcement agencies all getting into the act. 

To cater to the entertainment-hungry thrill-seekers of the 
Jazz Age and the early thirties, night clubs featured extremely 
colorful performers, a few of whom, even today, are still big- 
time stars. Gilda Gray was at Gil Boag's 50-50 Club; Texas 
Guinan held forth at the Club Abbey; Dolly Kay was a big 
hit at the Cameo; Clayton, Jackson, and Durante shuttled be- 
tween the Dover and Parody Clubs; Harry Richman was sing- 
ing his sophisticated songs at the Wigwam; Helen Morgan 
appeared in the Chez Helen Morgan; Van and Schenk were 
headlined at the Silver Slipper; and Bert Frohman was on 
the same bill with Sally Fields at the Kentucky Club. Other 
well-known clubs of the day were the Little Club, with Phil 
Baker and Jackie Osterman; the Palais Royale, with Paul 
Whiteman's orchestra; and the Central Park Casino, with 
Eddie Duchin. The "21," the Rendezvous, the Ha Ha, Leon 
and Eddie's, the Montmartre, the Melody Club, the Backstage 
Club, Club Napoleon, the Trocadero, and the Texas Tommy 
were some of the other clubs that got a big play. 

Many of the clubs were owned outright by mobsters, while 
others were owned by businessmen, who, in order to stay in 
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business, had to work under the gangsters' protective guns. 
Many of the owners at the time also had star billing on 
police records. In the line-up were Jack (Legs) Diamond, 
Lucky Luciano, Owney Madden, Johnny Irish, Little Ziggy, 
Frenchy Demange, Mike Best, Bill Duffy, Chink Sherman, 
Tootsie Herbert, Frankie Marlowe, the Boston brothers, Larry 
Fay, Moey Dimples, Arnold Rothstein, Arthur (Dutch 
Schultz) Flegenheimer, Bill Dwyer, Frank Costello, Frankie 
Yale, Marty Krompier, Waxey Gordon, and Tommy O'Neill. 
Most of the clubs were used as payoff joints for the owners' 
other devious enterprises, and a good number of the propri- 
etors suffered from the same trouble lead poisoning. Their 
funerals were beautiful. 

The "strong-arm" squad of the New York Police Depart- 
ment in those days cracked heads first and asked questions 
later. Some of the worthies on the detective force who dis- 
tinguished themselves in those days were Barney Ruditsky, 
Pat Hogan, John Cordes, John Coleman, John Broderick, 
John Johnnidis, Benny Jacobs, Tommy Auerbach, Lefty 
Shea, and Willie Mulligan. The mobsters gave the boys plenty 
of elbow room when they made their rounds. 

If you wanted to be "in the know" on Mazda Lane, these 
were the people, places, and things to know. This was Win- 
chell's beat. 

It wasn't very long before Winchell was on a first-name 
basis with everyone who was anyone. He became an intimate 
of the upper strata of the underworld, who, at night, like 
Winchell himself, made the night club their hangout. 

From nine o'clock in the evening until three o'clock in the 
morning, he usually was at the Texas Guinan Club. From 
there, he went to the Texas Tommy Club, where he stayed 
until seven. Now and then, tiring of his two regular haunts, he 
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visited the Harry Richman Club or the Cotton Club, in Harlem. 
Cafe proprietors invariably refused to present him with checks 
for his food and drink; they were only too happy to have 
him around, in the hope that he would give them a favorable 
mention. 

In his column, he made one mobster a hero, another a heel, 
and, as a result, racketeers vied with each other for his favor, 
more concerned, it seemed at times, with their reputations in 
the night clubs than with their records in the police precincts. 

Though his contacts with the underworld were centered 
mainly in New York, he aroused the interest of gangsters else- 
where. Al Capone, Chicago crime boss and Public Enemy 
Number One in the late twenties and early thirties, had never 
granted a newspaperman an interview, but, in 1929, when 
Winchell offered to write him up, Capone, after playing coy 
and tough, in turn, finally sent word to the columnist that 
one of his boys would contact Winchell in a Miami barber 
shop. At the exact hour, Capone's emissary made the meet, 
and, with a .45 Colt bulging under his jacket, tersely informed 
the columnist, "The boss would like to meet you." 

The interview was held in Miami Beach, at Capone's 
island mansion. Winchell was ushered into a room where 
Capone sat behind a table on which was a gun; two burly 
bodyguards, playing cards, guarded the door. The interview 
proceeded pleasantly, but when Winchell made a passing ref- 
erence to the two gentlemen at the door as "your friends," 
Capone became annoyed, saying, "I have no friends," 

On the table, alongside Capone's gun, were the afternoon 
papers with big black headlines stating that public officials 
were trying to extradite Capone and take him back to Illinois. 

"That's bad news, Mr. Capone," Winchell said. 

"Everything in those papers is all lies," said Capone. "That's 
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what I tell my family every time you newspaper guys write 
about me. And my family believes me." 

Nevertheless, he hadn't been able to resist granting Winchell 
an interview, and a half hour later, when the two gorillas 
escorted him to the door, Winchell had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was the first newspaperman in America who 
had succeeded in getting an exclusive with the king of the 
underworld. 

Tough guys contended with each other in appointing them- 
selves Winchell's bodyguards, for it was now a mark of dis- 
tinction and clever diplomacy to be seen with him. There were 
two possible advantages: friendship with the writer might 
prevent an unfriendly line in his column or it could result in 
an orchid for the obsequious flatterer. 

Despite his substantial income, Winchell was intrigued with 
the idea of more money, and, in 1930, he accepted a week's 
engagement as an entertainer in a Chicago theater. While he 
was making the necessary preparations to leave New York, he 
was approached by a big-time hoodlum, who had learned 
about his scheduled Midwestern appearance. "Walter, I can't 
let you go without a little bit of protection, so I'm sending one 
of my boys along with you," he informed the columnist. 

"Who'll protect me from your gorilla?" Winchell asked 
innocently. 

The mobster missed, or didn't want to see, the point, and 
when Winchell boarded the train for Chicago, a plug-ugly 
was at his side. Winchell protested vehemently. "What do you 
want me to do, lose my job? Siddown and shaddup!" ordered 
Winchell's unwelcome companion. 

A few minutes later, Winchell discovered that he had a 
second bodyguard on the train when a young man approached 
him and said, "Excuse me, Mr. Winchell, I was on my way to 
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report to our office in Chicago when Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
suggested that I keep watch over you on this journey." 

The next morning, as Winchell and his two companions 
walked out of the Chicago terminal, four other men joined the 
entourage. "Mr. Capone told the two of us to take care of 
you while you're in Chicago," one of the gangsters said. The 
other pair identified themselves as local policemen assigned 
to make sure no harm came to the columnist from Chicago 
mobsters. 

For the next seven days, Winchell worked hard, and 
traveled back and forth, alone, from theater to hotel while 
his bodyguards occupied themselves in his hotel room with 
liquor, food, and parties. When his theater engagement was 
over, Winchell rushed back to New York in search of more 
congenial company. 

One of Winchell's acquaintances during his early days on 
the Mirror was Owney Madden, a notorious racketeer. Be- 
sides running a mob, Madden was a Broadway playboy, which, 
as the wags of that day put it, made a man eligible to be a 
customer of the Hollywood Barber Shop. It was there, the 
gathering place of underworld characters and playboys and 
newspapermen that the two men first met. 

One evening Winchell was having his stubble removed when 
Madden entered. Brusquely pushing aside the barber, the 
gangster put his arm around Winchell's shoulders and intro- 
duced himself. Soon, the pair were seen together at smart mid- 
town parties and at important Madison Square Garden bouts. 

At this time, J. Edgar Hoover was akeady the head of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, but the F.B.I, was not 
yet glamorous, and only a few people knew of its existence 
or the identity of its chief. Hoover, however, was already a 
friend of Winchell's. 
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The friendship between Owney Madden and Winchell soon 
became a matter of widespread gossip, and finally came to 
the attention of the now-famous G-man. Hoover sought out 
Winchell and cautioned him, saying, "Walter, you shouldn't be 
seen with men of Madden's type. He's a killer and . . ." 

"I know all about him," Winchell replied. "I know I'm 
keeping bad company. Why, only yesterday I had luncheon 
with the Police Commissioner." 

Friendship in the days of prohibition was measured not 
so much by sincerity as by money, and one afternoon Madden 
proved his friendship for Winchell by offering him a Stutz 
roadster. Winchell knew that his reputation for editorial in- 
tegrity would be jeopardized if he accepted the gift, and he 
therefore persuaded Madden to accept two thousand dollars 
for the car. 

It was through Owney Madden that Winchell obtained most 
of his inside information about the activities of the under- 
world. Knowing too much about the affairs of gangsters and 
gamblers was suicidal, and at one point in Winchell's career, it 
almost cost him his life. Madden was the one who saved him. 

The hoodlums of New York had divided the city up in 
much the same way as the founding fathers had done by 
boroughs. Madden controlled downtown and midtown Man- 
hattan, and Arthur Flegenheimer, alias Dutch Schultz, 
"owned" uptown New York. 

Included in the Schultz mob was Vincent Coll, an ambi- 
tious young mobster, who one day decided he was strong 
enough to go into business for himself. By the fall of 1931, 
he was hijacking the beer trucks of Dutch Schultz, his former 
employer. 

Dutch decided that Coll would have to be put out of the 
way, and he directed his triggermen to arrange a ride for 
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young Vincent. Exactly where the slip occurred, no one knows 
even today, but Dutch Schultz's triggennan riddled the wrong 
gangster, and Coil's brother, Peter, was dead. 

Coll and his inexperienced mob decided to take revenge 
for Peter's murder, but their plans also miscarried. One after- 
noon shortly thereafter, on East 107th Street, in Harlem, the 
laughter of children playing in the street was drowned out 
by the thunder of submachine guns, Dutch Schultz was un- 
scathed, but five children were shot, one of whom died. 

There was great excitement on the Main Stem, for everyone 
knew that it would be shoot on sight. On Sunday, February 8, 
1932, in the seven-o'clock edition of the Mirror, the follow- 
ing item was printed in WincheE's column: "Five planes 
brought dozens of machine guns from Chicago, Friday, to 
combat the town's Capone . . . Local banditry have made one 
hotel a virtual arsenal and several hot spots are ditto 'cause 
Master Coll is giving them the headache . . ." 

At 12:45 A.M. that Monday, three men entered the London 
Chemists Shop, on West Twenty-third Street, in New York 
City, and pumped Vincent Coil's body full of machine-gun 
bullets as he was making a phone call. 

Winchell walked out of a moving-picture house a few 
minutes after the killing, and when he learned about it, rushed 
directly to the scene of the murder. There, a newspaper re- 
porter in the throng recognized Winchell, and, pointing his 
finger at the columnist, said, "He predicted this. Tonight's 
Mirror has the story in his column." 

Winchell then went to the Mirror office to write the story 
of the murder, extremely happy about his startling scoop. But 
while he was typing out the story, he received a phone call 
from an anonymous person, who told him that he had revealed 
too much in his column and he was now on the spot. 
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He immediately called Owney Madden and explained his 
predicament. A few minutes later, the telephone rang, and 
Madden explained that though it had been difficult, he had 
succeeded in dissuading the boys from rubbing out the col- 
umnist. For the next few weeks, just to be on the safe side, 
Winchell had a constant bodyguard, composed of some of 
Madden's most trusted boys. 

A grand jury became interested in the source of Winchell's 
information, but the columnist refused to talk. In his business, 
he said, one didn't reveal sources and live to talk about it. 
Years later, it was learned that Winchell had been tipped off 
by the late Texas Guinan. 

Though the police were unable to trace the identity of 
Winchell's source, the mobsters quickly guessed that Texas 
was responsible. The First Lady of Broadway had violated a 
law of the underworld she had talked and she was thence- 
forth banished from the fold by gang decision. It was a long 
time before she was permitted to return, and even then she 
was allowed back only because of the way Winchell handled 
the situation in his column. He joshed and teased "a certain 
mob" that was "so tough it was afraid of a dame." 

The rules of the gangster were more rigidly adhered to then 
than the rules of the Police Department. A now-famous come- 
dian, Joe E. Lewis, learned that the hard way. After appear- 
ing in one club for a long time, he suddenly quit to take on a 
new engagement at a rival night club. His employers at the 
first club, a group of Chicago mobsters, visited his new place 
of employment and tore the place apart Joe included. The 
Gucagorillas, as Winchell later called them, under the impres- 
sion that Lewis was dead, left him on the floor of the night 
club. Winchell printed hints as to the identity of the culprits. 
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The mob threatened that they "would hand Walter's head to 
him" if he didn't keep quiet. 

It wasn't long before Manhattan gangsterdom began to hate 
and fear him, although it pretended a paternal interest. Win- 
chell, though he did not reveal it at the time, admitted later 
that he never had an affection for the racketeers but that his 
work made it necessary for him to be in their company. Never- 
theless, many people in the thirties believed that he was a 
close friend and confidant of every Broadway gangster. 

In the meantime, and more important, people in legitimate 
show business were taking notice of the reporter. Producers 
asked for his advice on their new productions, what actor he 
thought was best suited for a leading role, what was wrong 
with a show that was going sour. In the case of a Billy Rose 
show, a complete revision was made in a production number 
as a result of his suggestions. He would give advice freely, 
and then pan the show mercilessly in his column, if he thought 
it deserved it. He was then and still is today one of the 
most widely quoted and influential reviewers. 

As the months passed, Winchell became more and more of 
a public figure and, consequently, there was the possibility 
that gangsters, or crackpots, might make an attempt on his 
life. The columnist's favorite haunts were known to friends 
and enemies alike, and if someone wanted to find him, he 
merely made the rounds, going from one place to another until 
he located him. One of these haunts was Dave's Blue Room, 
at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-second Street, a site now oc- 
cupied by a Chinese restaurant. 

Early one morning, Winchell was eating breakfast at 
Dave's when he suddenly became aware of someone standing 
in front of him. He looked up, and the business end of a 45- 
caliber revolver gently tickled the tip of his nose. 
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"Don't move!" said the man with the gun as he sat down 
in the chair directly opposite Winchell. "So you're the news- 
paper guy who prints all those stories, huh? You think you're 
tough, huh? Well, I'm going to take care of you right now!" 

The columnist knew he was in a bad spot. He remembered 
that, a few months previously, another newspaperman, Jake 
Lingle, had been shot to death by gangsters because they dis- 
covered that he was preparing an expose of Chicago gamblers. 

For years, words were WinchelTs means of earning a living, 
and now they poured forth in abundance. As he spoke, the 
tension disappeared from the gunman's face, and Winchell 
knew he was succeeding. In the middle of a sentence, Winchell 
suddenly leaped out of his chair and ran from the restaurant. 
The gunman did not follow him. 

Winchell went into hiding, and reappeared only after he 
had called every underworld leader he knew, to learn whether 
he actually was on their rub-out list. They assured him that 
he was not, that the gunman was probably a crackpot. Never- 
theless, Winchell willingly accepted the suggestion of the 
underworld that he use a bodyguard, and they assigned to him 
a constant companion. 

The arrangement lasted until Winchell and his companion 
one evening visited Dave's Blue Room for a sandwich. As 
they sat eating, the young hoodlum who had pulled the gun 
on Winchell appeared in the doorway, and, upon recognizing 
the columnist, walked toward his table. Winchell froze in 
fear, for he realized that he was directly in the middle of 
possible crossfire. But when the hood reached the table, in- 
stead of drawing a gun, he offered his hand to Winchell's 
bodyguard. As the two mobsters greeted one another, the 
bodyguard turned to Winchell and said, "Walter, say hello to 
my brother." 
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Winchell didn't want another bodyguard near Mm for a 
long time. 

It would be natural to suppose that Winchell, having 
weathered this frightening experience, would exercise a little 
more caution. A short time later, however, he wrote a very 
uncomplimentary item in his column about Arnold Roth- 
stein, a well-known New York gambler. Broadway tongues 
started to wag when the Mirror reached the newsstands, and 
insiders immediately got in touch with him, expressing their 
concern for his safety. 

"What's the matter?" he asked one friend, feigning inno- 
cence. "Did I stick my neck out?" 

"No, your head," the friend replied. 

A few hours after the newspaper was on the streets, Win- 
chell received a phone call. It was Arnold Rothstein. "Win- 
chell, I want to see you." 

"What about?" 

"Never mind what about. I'll tell you that when I see you 
unless you're afraid." 

"Where are you?" 

"At home. Why?" 

"Ill be there in ten minutes." 

Winchell did not know what to expect, but he was inter- 
ested in meeting Rothstein, and was greatly surprised when 
he entered the apartment of the gambler and received a most 
cordial greeting. 

"I wanted to meet you," Rothstein told Winchell. "I like 
to know young men who are coming along in the world. I 
think your column is very good. Keep it up and some day 
you'll arrive, like me." 

A few weeks later, Rothstein's body arrived at a New York 
cemetery. It had been riddled full of holes by a gangster. 



CHAPTER SIX 

Headline Hunting 



At the start, I'm tense as a race horse at the barrier. I 
lose my breath, and then Tm off, selling the news as hard 
as a corner newsboy yelling, "EXTRA." 

W. W. 



WITH SUCCESS, Winchell became the prototype of the su- 
premely self-assured, hard-bitten newspaper reporter. His 
reputation increased steadily as people exaggerated his 
omniscience. It was said he could prophesy murder or matri- 
mony, and that he was never afraid to write all he knew. 

To an extent, the latter was true. Many people, often to 
their chagrin, came to realize that no one was safe from his 
pen. Winchell now no longer permitted his feelings to interfere 
with his work, and, more often than not, maintained this 
attitude in his personal relationships. Once, a close friend was 
at Winchell's house and was playing with young Walter when 
the columnist informed him that the next day's column would 
include an embarrassing tidbit of information about him. The 
friend began to berate Winchell, who interrupted him, saying, 
"I know I'm just a son of a bitch!" 

"You're not a man you're a column," his friend said 
angrily. 

The next day the item appeared. 

64 
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When Winchell first met the late Flo Ziegfeld, in the late 
twenties, the producer asked, "Where do you get your news, 
Mr Winchell?" 

"All you do is keep your nose to the grindstone and pick 
up particles of dust," replied Winchell, "Like the story I just 
picked up today. It'll probably interest you. It's about Hazel 
Forbes, one of your outstanding beauties. Do you know she got 
married yesterday to some small-time booking agent without 
telling anyone? Then she returned to the Follies for the show 
last night, and some stage-door John, who is crazy about her, 
slipped a diamond bracelet over her graceful arm. What a 
fool he must be!" 

Ziegfeld abruptly changed the subject, quickly ended the 
conversation, and walked away from the columnist. "That guy 
can really put on the chill," Winchell later told a friend. "All 
I did was report the facts. I could have been unkind and 
named the sucker who dished out the bracelet, but why should 
I embarrass Ziggie and tell him I knew he was the guy?" 

Winchell did nothing to scotch the ever-growing legend that 
he was one of the country's top smart alecks. On the contrary, 
he deliberately encouraged such talk, knowing that the more 
he was gossiped about, the more famous he would become. As 
the prestige of his column increased, more and more promi- 
nent men and women tried their utmost for a mention in it. 

It became a tradition that any notable couple expecting a 
child must give such news to Winchell first. One evening the 
columnist was seated at a table in the Stork Club when a 
proud parent rushed in and, seeing the reporter, shouted, "I 
just had a baby!" Winchell eyed him steadily, and then asked, 
"Who do you suspect?" 

By 1932, three years after joining the Daily Mirror, 
Winchell was securely established in his field of journalism; 
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he was regarded as the originator of modern-day gossip col- 
umning and its most skillful practitioner, and his name was 
known throughout the forty-eight states. Hollywood, too, be- 
came interested in him, not as an actor that came later but 
rather as material for stories. Lee Tracy played the celluloid 
Walter Winchell in a series of movies that attained great 
popularity. Damon Runyon, intrigued by Winchell's career, 
patterned a character named Waldo Winchester after his 
friend in one of his early short stories, "Romance in the 
Roaring Forties." 

Winchell the man, as well as Winchell the columnist, was 
becoming a legend. His name turned up in moving-picture 
scripts, in stage jokes, in books, and in drawing rooms. Al 
Jolson, nationally famous in his own right, once remarked 
that "you can sing Mammy for a hundred years, wear your 
poor old kneecaps out on splintery stages, and talk on the radio 
until you're as hoarse as a bullfrog, but you have to sock 
Winchell before you really become famous." 

Jolson was speaking from personal experience. It seems that 
several weeks before, Winchell, in writing about Jolson's wife, 
Ruby Keeler, had not been too complimentary. A few days 
later, Jolson noticed Winchell walking down an aisle at the 
Hollywood Legion Stadium, in California, and stopped the 
columnist with a left to the jaw. The next day, Jolson had 
enough front-page publicity in the American press to fill a 
scrapbook. 

One day in 1932, it dawned on someone at C.B.S. that 
Winchell would make a sensational commentator. (This was 
not the first time, however, that Winchell had been considered 
for a radio program. Donald Flamm, owner of radio station 
WMCA, had offered Winchell five hundred dollars a week 
to go on the air. Winchell, at the time, turned him down, say- 
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ing, "I talk too fast, and that's not good. I'm a writer, not a 
talker.") The idea was brought to the attention of William 
Paley, the president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
who, a few days later, called Winchell on the telephone. 
"Won't you please drop into my office for a few minutes?" 
Paley said. "I want you to meet Mr. Gimbel, a friend of mine 
in the department-store business." 

At the ensuing conference, Paley outlined his ideas about 
Winchell transposing his "snappy news reporting" to the radio 
medium, and revealed that Gimbel was ready to sponsor the 
program. At first, Winchell was considerably taken aback. He 
explained that he had no experience for the job and, therefore, 
didn't think he was qualified to handle it. Paley insisted, how- 
ever, and Winchell finally agreed. Later, he explained to 
friends, "If the guy wants to gamble on me, what the hell do 
I have to lose?" 

Winchell angled his script for local consumption, stressing 
items about the movies, the theater, and night clubs. In it, 
too, he included juicy gossip about celebrities, revealing in- 
timacies about their lives and loves. And to insure an interest- 
ing program, he also had a feature called "Oddities in the 
News." This consisted of odd items culled from newspapers 
freak accidents, seemingly impossible happenings, and so 
forth. From the very beginning, he fused his breezy style of 
writing with a crackling, dynamic voice. The program was an 
immediate success. 

When his contract with Gimbel's expired, he signed with a 
shoe-store chain, and then left it for a hair-tonic manufacturer. 
The new program was going along very well until the dallying 
of a cigarette manufacturer led to Winchell being catapulted 
into national radio prominence. George Washington Hill, the 
president of the American Tobacco Company, was at home 
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spinning his radio dial in search of something interesting when 
he tuned in the Winchell program. Hill was instantly impressed 
with the voice, the style, the material, and the potentialities 
of the broadcaster. He immediately telephoned his advertising 
agency and said, "Deliver Winchell to me in the morning. I 
want him for my next show, and I won't take no for an 
answer." 

Hill and Winchell quickly came to terms, and Winchell 
made preparations for his first appearance on the "Lucky 
Strike Program," with material that was of interest to a na- 
tional audience. 

George Washington Hill, an advertising genius, then initi- 
ated a million-dollar campaign, determined to make the new 
program the most sensational broadcast on the air. Billboards, 
posters, newspaper and radio advertising from coast to coast 
carried the message that a newsboy had been discovered who 
would "drop their newspapers into their ears as they sat at 
their radios." 

Winchell stepped up to the national-network microphone 
and bowled over listeners throughout the nation with his 
lightninglike delivery. Starting with his now-famous "Good 
Evening, Mr. and Mrs. America," he machine-gunned onto 
the airwaves a neatly assembled, highly stylized packet of 
news and comment. It was a new broadcasting technique, and 
Winchell was a different kind of broadcaster. 

After the very first broadcast, Hill knew he had picked a 
winner. Within a few weeks, WinchelFs program was in the 
number-one spot. As Winchell's radio popularity increased, 
his fee did, too. On September 29, 1951, he signed a lifetime 
contract with the American Broadcasting Company at a 
thousand dollars a week, whether or not he broadcasted. 
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In 1934, WinchelTs spectacular intrusion into the Lind- 
bergh kidnapping case gave the columnist an almost unheard- 
of amount of publicity. One morning, the nurse of Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jr., the twenty-one-month-old son of the famous 
flier, discovered that he was missing from his crib. The only 
clue was an open window in the room and, outside, resting 
against the window sill, a ladder. The country was horrified 
by the crime, and people from every walk of life demanded 
that the baby and the culprit be found. 

Federal investigators, private detectives, and sleuths from 
many states worked on the case. Days passed without results. 
All anyone knew was that the father had received a ransom 
note, had paid out a large sum of money, and the child had 
not been returned. Then, the pathetic, battered body was 
found. 

Newspapers printed the serial number of every bill that had 
been paid for the return of the baby. The public was exhorted 
to examine all currency that came into its hands, and report 
immediately the possession of ransom money. 

On September 12, 1934, this line appeared in the WinchelL 
column: "The Federal men are convinced that they will break 
the most interesting crime on record the Lindbergh snatch." 
Seven days later, Bruno Richard Hauptmann was arrested, 
charged with kidnapping the Lindbergh baby. 

This one sentence in the Winchell column convinced readers 
that the columnist had an inside track on F.B.I, information, 
and Winchell was not one to let his public down. He scurried 
around, hoping to discover a hitherto-unknown important fact 
about the crime, and finally, after weeks of efforts, he suc- 
ceeded. He learned that one rail of the kidnapper's ladder 
matched a portion of the wood flooring of the attic in Haupt- 
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mann's home. How and from whom Winchell received this 
tip is still a secret, but he made the most of his scoop when 
he stepped up to the microphone. 

As it turned out, the wood-matching factor was one of the 
major points in the trial, and Hauptmann's conviction was 
probably obtained because of it. 

In selecting the jury, potential jurors were asked whether 
they had heard or read Winchell's comments on the case. If 
they had, they were rejected. During the trial itself, in the 
winter of 1934, Winchell was considered the third most sensa- 
tional figure in the courtroom. Visitors came to see Haupt- 
mann, then Lindbergh, then Winchell. In reporting the trial, 
the columnist referred to himself as "Number Thirteen on the 
Jury." 

As early as October 24, 1934, the late Arthur Brisbane, 
then editor of the Mirror, wrote, "Walter Winchell reports 
that he has much inside information that he cannot print, but 
he is sure Hauptmann is guilty of the Lindbergh kidnapping. 
Winchell is probably right." 

On February 14, 1935, Hauptmann was found guilty. 

On September 19, 1934, five minutes after Hauptmann had 
been apprehended, Winchell knew about it. But at the request 
of J. Edgar Hoover, who wanted to give his G-men an oppor- 
tunity to get certain evidence, Winchell made no announce- 
ment of the fact until twenty-four hours later. 

By doing so, America's most news-hungry journalist sacri- 
ficed what is most dear to every newspaperman a scoop. 
And up to this time, it was the most important one in his 
career. However, some of the sting was taken out of his dis- 
appointment when, many months later, he received the follow- 
ing letter from J. Edgar Hoover: 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

April 17, 1936 

. . . Yesterday I had the occasion of speaking before the news- 
paper editors of America who are in convention here in Wash- 
ington, at which time I pointed out some of the things that 
newspapers help us in and some of the things in which they 
hurt. I pointed out, without, of course, mentioning the name 
specifically, how a well-known columnist had refrained from 
printing a truly national and international scoop in the Lind- 
bergh case for twenty-four hours, in order not to harm the 
investigation which was being conducted in that case. Of 
course, you know who that person is. The entire speech is "off 
the record," but I thought the editors should know that there 
was at least one columnist who put patriotism and the safety 
of society above any mercenary attitude in his profession. 
With best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 

John 

When interest in the case finally waned, one thing, how- 
ever, remained Winchell's enhanced reputation as a crime 
reporter. And it was further enhanced when, a few years later, 
he became involved in another famous criminal matter. 

In August, 1939, District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey de- 
scribed Louis (Lepke) Buchalter as a ruthless industrial and 
labor racketeer, "probably the most dangerous criminal in the 
United States," and posted a twenty-five-thousand-dollar re- 
ward for his capture, dead or alive. This was the beginning of 
a long chain of events, in which Lepke became a pawn in a 
political game between Dewey, who wanted to increase Ms 
chances for the Republican Presidential nomination, and 
U. S. Attorney General Frank Murphy, who wanted to have 
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the credit of bringing to an end the career of the notorious 
racketeer. 

Dewey publicly declared that the federal government could 
jail Lepke for only two years, whereas he could lock him up 
for five hundred. Immediately, U. S. District Attorney John 
Cahill arraigned and indicted Lepke on ten counts of narcotic 
smuggling, with a possible prison term of a hundred and sixty- 
four years. Dewey's only hope now was to pin a murder charge 
on Lepke, which would take precedence over the federal 
charges. 

Lepke apparently felt his chances would be better if he co- 
operated with the federal government. A week later, late at 
night, Winchell received a telephone call. 

"Lepke wants to come in," a strange voice whispered. 

"Does he trust me?" 

"Yes." 

"I'll ten Hoover," Winchell replied. 

Hoover was notified. Two weeks passed, but there was no 
move by Lepke. Then, there was another phone call. It was 
one of Lepke's men. Winchell was indignant. "If Lepke doesn't 
surrender by 4 P.M. tomorrow," he warned, "Hoover says no 
consideration of any kind will be given him." 

The next evening, at 6 P.M., Winchell received another call. 
He was instructed to drive to a theater in Yonkers. He im- 
mediately got into his auto, drove as fast as he could, and 
arrived there within the hour. Soon, a car pulled up alongside, 
and a man with a handkerchief covering his face leaned out. 
"Be at the drugstore on the corner of Nineteenth Street and 
Eighth Avenue at 9 P.M.," he said, and disappeared. 

Following orders, Winchell was at the drugstore at the ap- 
pointed hour. In a few minutes, a stranger approached him. 
"Tell Hoover to be at Twenty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue 
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between ten-ten and ten-twenty," he said. Winchell telephoned 
Hoover and, when he returned to the car, the stranger was 
behind the wheel. Winchell got in and sat down beside him 
in the front seat. They drove off, and at ten-fifteen, the 
stranger stopped the car outside of the old Madison Square 
Garden. "Just wait here," the stranger said, and left. Winchell 
waited. After a few minutes, a small, big-eared man wearing 
dark glasses opened the door and got in. Winchell started 
driving. He stopped at Twenty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
got out, and escorted his guest to a black limousine, inside of 
which sat the head G-man. 

"Mr. Hoover," said Winchell, "this is Lepke." 

"How do you do, Mr. Buchalter," said the G-man. 

"Glad to meet you," said Lepke. 

Whether or not Winchell helped to arrange it so that the 
developments in Lepke's capture coincided with his news- 
paper's deadline is, of course, open to question. The fact is 
that each step in the series of incidents occurred just in time 
for Winchell to get it into his column. 

Coincidence or otherwise, Winchell was succeeding in 
keeping his name on the front pages of the nation's news- 
papers. He was also developing an unprecedented reputation 
for reporting the facts first. 

WinchelFs ability to scoop the other newspapers on exciting 
and meaningful events was again dramatically proven by the 
Macri scoop, some ten years later. 

On June 19, 1949, Winchell reported over Ms radio broad- 
cast for the first time that the initials of the two men wanted 
in the Lurye murder case were B.M. and J.G. (Lurye, a 
labor organizer in the New York garment industry, had been 
stabbed to death.) Winchell suggested that they deliver them- 
selves to him, so that he could turn over the twenty-five- 
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thousand-dollar reward to the Runyon Fund. A year later, in 
his column of June 21, 1950, he wrote: "I was approached a 
month ago by people I'd never met before. Would you be 
interested in bringing in B.M.?' said the party. 'He has been 
thinking over what you said on the radio. He feels that, since 
he is being accused of taking a life, he would be doing a decent 
thing in coming to you, so that the reward could save lives.' " 

Throughout the early days of June, 1950, conversations 
between Winchell and the spokesman continued. 

On one occasion, Winchell inquired, "Besides the Runyon 
Fund angle, what else do you expect from me?" 

"Nothing," said the spokesman. 

On his broadcast of June 4, 1950, in the midst of his 
negotiations, Winchell publicly appealed to B.M. to turn 
himself in. The response was immediate. Winchell received a 
telephone call and was told "to be patient." At this point, 
Winchell asked District Attorney Hogan whether he had any 
objections if he tried to bring in B.M. 

"No. We've tried for a year, ... Go ahead," Hogan replied. 

On Sunday evening, June 18, at eight-thirty, Winchell was 
informed that Lurye's murderer would turn himself in that 
very night. Winchell immediately notified his paper, did his 
broadcast over the ABC network, and then went out to meet 
the fugitive. 

At eleven o'clock, he was approached by a contact man, 
who said, "He's in the black coupe three cars ahead." 

He was. 

With B.M. at his side, Winchell walked down the street to 
the Tenth Precinct Police Station as cameras flashed their 
pictures of one of journalism's most exciting scoops. 

"I am a reporter on the Daily Mirror" Winchell said to 
Detective Lieutenant Arthur Schultheiss, who was behind the 
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desk. "This man is wanted for murder. His name is Benedicto 
Macri." 

Here was one of the most exciting crime stories of a genera- 
tion, but when it sizzled over the nation's news wires, some of 
the nation's editors developed a severe case of Winchellitis. 
The question seemed to be whether or not to give him due 
credit for the story or to brush him aside. Generally speaking, 
Winchell was given the acclaim he deserved, though some 
newspapers did so grudgingly. 

One ace newspaperman who wouldn't have been grudging 
in his praise that night, according to Broadway romantics, 
would have been Damon Runyon. He wouldn't have said a 
word, they claim, but would have smiled, and gently dropped 
an orchid on the reporter's shoulder. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

The Rafz/s 



The -wounded in the ditches, the homeless in the fields 
and the starving by the roadside . . . are silent witnesses . . . 
People will not bow before the swastika 2000 years from 
now, but they will still kneel before the Cross. If a tomb 
cannot hold a man's soul, a concentration camp cannot hold 
his spirit. Men will follow a rosary where they cannot be 
driven by a whip . . . The humble and lowly Man who died 
1900 years ago was big enough to be tolerant even of the 
intolerant . . . His last prayer was for the men who tortured 
and crucified Him and for all dictators: "Forgive them, 
Father, for they know not what they do." 

W. W. 



IN 1932, when Winchell first attacked "the ratzis," as he called 
them, he knew nothing about Nazism; he sensed only that 
there was something wrong with it. At the time, if he had 
been asked who the Nazis were, he would have answered, 
"They are a bunch of yeggs," and let it go at that. Years 
later, he actually did make the remark, but by then he was 
able to document the statement. 

WincheU's political understanding, in 1932, was not pro- 
found, but his intuition was excellent. He knew that the Nazis 
were pushing people around, and conceivably might push 
him around, too, and he made up his mind to fight back. Un- 
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doubtedly, what motivated him at this time was not a political 
axe to grind, but a very personal hurt. His most vivid memories 
of his childhood were the beatings he himself, a skinny under- 
privileged kid, had received from the neighborhood bully on 
the corner of Madison Avenue and 116th Street. 

In his ten years as a newspaper reporter, Winchell had 
learned to understand people, to recognize character from a 
chance remark. He watched the Nazis with interest for a few 
months from a distance of three thousand miles and then 
made up his mind how he felt about them. "No different from 
some of the gorillas who hang around Broadway. Only these 
guys speak a foreign language and wear uniforms," he said. 

When Winchell first took note of Hitler, however, he did 
not consider him to be an international menace; he evaluated 
the dictator in terms of the racketeer he had known for a long 
time on Broadway. But as he continued to study the Nazis, he 
soon realized, as he subsequently wrote, that "a serpent was 
creeping across Europe." 

WinchelTs early efforts to get the facts to the American 
people were not without difficulty. In his March 30, 1933, 
newspaper column, Winchell described a photograph that had 
come into his possession, which showed, he said, representa- 
tives of the American Ku Klux Klan in attendance at a Nazi 
conference in Berlin. This, Winchell reported, was proof "that 
the Klan and Hitler's Nazis were one and the same." And he 
added, sharply, "I could have made the point on the air 
Sunday night, but those in charge of the skies struck it out 
for fear of offending whatever Nazis may have been listening 
in." 

Just prior to the broadcast in question, Winchell and the 
station censors almost came to blows during the discussion of 
the script. The commentator was unable to understand the 
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arguments against his use of the item. Informed by one of 
the censors that the network did not care to receive complaints 
from the German government, he pretended to fall over dead 
from the shock. Winchell continued to write anti-Nazi material 
into his script. Sometimes he succeeded in using the informa- 
tion; frequently he did not. Attempts to silence him made 
him only more determined, and he used every trick up his 
journalist's sleeve to circumvent the objections. 

It was the combination of a rapierlike mind and a broad 
sense of humor that enabled Winchell to take in stride the 
serious problems that now confronted him. For a long time, 
he had been engaged in a bitter feud with the late Ben Bernie. 
Actually, the two were intimate friends and had a deep respect 
and affection for each other, but they made radio capital and 
built larger audience interest by carrying on a running sham 
battle. Winchell would hurl friendly insults at Bernie in his 
column and on the air, to which Bernie, pretending anger, 
would reply on his own radio program. The good-natured 
tussle went on for years. One evening in the early thirties, as 
Winchell was leaving the broadcasting studio, a strange 
woman approached him and asked, "Mr. Winchell, what has 
happened to your feud with Ben Bernie? I haven't heard you 
say anything about it for weeks." Without a moment's hesita- 
tion, Winchell snapped, "I've got a new Ben Bernie now . . . 
his name is Hitler." 

From the very start of his agitation about the Nazis, Win- 
chell made it a practice to mix serious material about them 
with his usual smart-alecky chatter. His early campaign against 
Hitler, for example, was based on the dictator's alleged homo- 
sexuality. Winchell compared Hitler to the "yoo-hoo boys of 
the swishy set." He included in a March, 1933, column, an 
item that read, "Cable, March 26. Berlin. To Walter Winchell, 
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care of the Paramount Theatre, Bklyn: What are you doing 
over the week-end? Would you like to spend it with me? I 
think you're cute. Love. Adolf Hitler." Several days afterward, 
Winchell columned, "Didn't you scream laughing at the way 
Adolf Hitler lifted his eyes in yesterday's Mirror?" Again, 
a few months later, he wrote, "Hitler just turned down a last 
chance to enter a beauty contest because he found out that the 
first prize was a free trip to the Bronx. Henceforth this column 
will call him Adele Hitler." 

In addition to using ridicule and his usual bag of cute 
tricks, he filled his column and radio program with pertinent 
facts about the New Order. 

The Nazis soon took notice of WinchelTs incessant attacks, 
and in September, 1933, a few months after he had begun his 
assault, a Berlin newspaper ran the reporter's picture in three 
columns on the front page. Over it was the caption, "A New 
Hater of the New Germany." Hitler's personal newspaper, the 
Voelkischer Beobachter, reported that "he is the New Ger- 
many's American menace because he tells such unconscionable 
lies about the Fiihrer in the American newspapers. His listeners 
and readers are morons." 

Curiously enough, in 1945, after the collapse of Germany, 
when Hitler's secret archives were examined, Allied Intelli- 
gence found a copy of the film Wake Up and Live, in which 
Winchell had played a stellar role. A high-ranking Nazi re- 
vealed to American officers that the Fiihrer had especially 
ordered the film so that he could see for himself what Win- 
chell looked like. 

With the appearance of anti-Winchell propaganda in the 
German press, the reporter knew that he had succeeded in 
provoking the fight he was looking for. The crusade was 
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becoming worthwhile. "These bastards are vulnerable," Win- 
chell told a friend. "They can't be the supermen they claim. 
They wouldn't squeal so loud if they were." 

As he attacked the Nazis more vigorously, his columns 
began to undergo radical changes: They were no longer 
mainly about Broadway chatter and the nocturnal prowlings 
of the cafe set; instead, they were chock-full of comments on 
international affairs. 

Winchell, however, was under contract to report Broad- 
way, not Germany, and his readers wanted Main Stem gossip, 
not international intrigue. But Winchell was determined to 
write about the Nazis, and determined, too, that no one was 
going to stop him. Being a clever reporter, he knew how to 
reveal to his readers what he wanted to tell them, and, when 
his editor disagreed, he knew how to write between the lines. 
The column transformation was made so smoothly, and yet 
so rapidly, that by the end of a year there was confusion and 
consternation in the Daily Mirror editorial rooms. Winchell 
repeatedly explained that, actually, he was offering his readers 
the same kind of information as always, but now "racket, 
robbery and rape were camouflaged in the dress of a political 
philosophy Nazism." 

His column soon provoked widespread attacks on Winchell 
from various groups within the United States, but the col- 
umnist stubbornly continued his drive against the Nazis, jus- 
tifying his actions with this immodest comparison: "At mid- 
night Paul Revere was a wild alarmist disturbing a peaceful 
New England countryside. At daybreak he was the American 
who made his beloved country's resistance possible." 

As he warned the American people, day after day, that the 
Nazis had included the Western Hemisphere in their pre- 
arranged plans for world conquest, the Germans knew that 
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in Winchell they had a formidable opponent, and they stepped 
up their attacks upon him. In July, 1940, after seven years 
of constant vitriolic derogation, Berlin made a particularly 
violent attack upon him. 

"Your reporter," he replied, "thanks the official Nazi short- 
wave radio for officially designating him an enemy of Adolf 
Hitler. It is a high and personal honor, as this is the only way 
in which your humble newsboy could hope to be classed with 
such men as Maeterlinck, Einstein and Toscanini. The 
measure of Germany's greatness as the world knows is 
the greatness of her refugees . . . But the great man who rules 
Germany will also go down in History, as an architect by the 
number of homes he has destroyed. As a lawmaker by the 
number of treaties he has broken. As a writer by the books 
he has burned. As a painter by the cities he has blackened 
out. And as a musician by the men he has marched to 
death," 

The Indianapolis Times remarked, "Walter Winchell con- 
tinues to direct the foreign policies of the United States 
and, by heck, gets away with it, too.'* 

"Well," yawned Winchell, "somebody's gotta do it." 

Though he wisecracked about the Indianapolis Times' com- 
ment, Winchell was deeply concerned. Time and again he ex- 
horted the American press to crack down on Hitler, but 
instead of attacking the Nazis, the isolationist press in Amer- 
ica attacked Winchell. It urged that he be investigated, stating 
that an inquiry would expose the partiality of the commentator. 

Winchell was not intimidated by threats of investigation, 
replying that "under the American Constitution, an Ameri- 
can newspaperman is responsible only to his conscience not 
to his politicians." 

Winchell was accumulating enemies as easily as a dog does 
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fleas. His friends pleaded with him to drop politics and to 
confine himself to Broadway small talk. "Why do you need 
it?" they argued. "You're doing all right now." 

Winchell ignored the advice. The idea of having many 
antagonists did not distress him. When he found fault with 
the foreign policy of Great Britain, he didn't hesitate to lash 
out at British leadership. When Prime Minister Chamberlain 
went to Munich, Winchell said, "The only reason Chamber- 
lain flew to see Hitler is because you can't lick a man's boots 
over the phone." Even the British press came under his fire. 
One day the London Daily Mail wrote something nice about 
Hitler, and Winchell remarked, "Isn't that the paper that 
defended Hitler and his gang all along? Sure it is. Lord Roth- 
mere's paper! Rothmere's Berlin man is Hitler's darling!" 
When, later, the London Times finally took a position against 
Hitler, he wrote that the London Times "has finally decided 
to fight for England." 

In 1939, when England and France went to war with 
Germany, Winchell plunged headlong into the fight for lend- 
lease; he applauded the American gift of fifty destroyers to 
Great Britain, and he argued in favor of every measure sug- 
gested to aid the Allies. 

In the early days of 1940, France fell, and Winchell 
turned pleadingly to the American people, writing, "Rip Van 
Winkle slept for twenty years and awoke in the land of his 
friends. France slept for three years and awoke in the grip of 
her enemy. Old man Rip lived in a kindly story. France lived 
in a tough-guy world. But because dictators are without 
honor, men need not live without hope. Where freedom is 
every man's right, defense is every man's privilege." 

Winchell used his column and newscast to support the fight 
for billion-dollar expenditures for preparation. When the 
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isolationist bloc in Congress persisted in opposing prepared- 
ness, Winchell wrote, "Hitler knows the game. He has never 
won on his own strength, but he has never lost on the weak- 
ness of others." 

Like others, Winchell recognized that the apathy on the 
part of the American people was not because of an unwilling- 
ness to defend themselves but, rather, a failure to understand 
the urgency of the situation. He became, in a sense, a political 
philosopher. He tried to explain the motivating forces at 
work in a democracy. He warned that a democracy must not 
fight Fascism merely in a defensive spirit, that democracy 
should be a positive, forward-moving concept He exposed 
every Hitler falsehood and told why it was necessary for a 
dictator to lie to his people. And he urged that America 
should join in the battle to save civilization. 

Day after day, Winchell tolled the bell, exhorting Ameri- 
cans to stand together, and not to be misled by enemy attempts 
to divide and conquer. "Joe Goebbels," he wrote, "boasts that 
if von Ribbentrop could separate fifteen nations he, Goebbels, 
can divide 48 states." 

Winchell reduced the enemy strategy to fundamentals and 
set it forth in simple terms. He pointed to the success of enemy 
propagandists among the American people. "Goebbels' job, 
this summer," he warned, "is to produce rioting on American 
street corners. He has made a fine start. He has akeady 
divorced the President from the national hero and they have 
got nearly all of us taking sides . . . After arguments in the 
corner drugstore comes the fist-fight After that weapons. 
Then the foreign rulers send supplies and men to the side they 
want to win. Remember Spain? The foreign military master 
who comes to help remains to conquer. The bed you have 
made for your nation turns out to be your grave. Everything 
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is ashes and tastes like it." Then he got down to individual 
cases: "And what happens to you and you and you? Well, 
this is what happens. A few of you who are American Quislings 
and Lavals will be in temporary power. Some of you such as 
me will be shot. Many of you will be put into concentration 
camps and the rest of you will be slaves." 

When Winchell's enemies angrily called him a warmonger, 
Winchell stubbornly maintained that he hated war, and his 
opponents were "insane, blind fools." When Winchell's en- 
emies shouted that he was a "bloodthirsty beast howling for 
the massacre of millions of American youth," the commenta- 
tor tried to make his position clear. "No sane man likes war," 
he explained. "War as an institution is a profitless horror. 
War as a national policy is an international crime. But na- 
tions, like men, live in a community. A nation's first duty is 
the security of its people; a man's first duty is the security of 
his family. All good people abhor violence, yet all people 
would use violence to defend their children from kidnappers. 
All good nations hate force, yet no good American would 
hesitate to defend his country from attack by international 
bandits." 

Later, he thoughtfully added, "No country has solved its 
dangers, external or internal, by denying that they exist. No 
conflagration is stopped by pulling down the shades. The so- 
called warmongers, alarmists and Walter Winchells have this 
answer: 'Men cannot be free when their country is in chains. 
They who tried to keep their security by avoiding risk thereby 
invited the attack. The American Government owes security 
to its people. Its people owe loyalty to their government. If 
the risk of war must be accepted today, it will be because 
there must be no risk in being an American tomorrow.' " 

A few weeks later, Pearl Harbor was attacked. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

The Hitlerooters 



People whose chief hate in life is Democracy try to pass 
it off as a love of George Washington. 

W. W. 



IN 1933, the following item appeared in the Winchell column: 
"Fritz Kuhn, who poses as a chemist for a motor magnate, is 
Hitler's secret agent in the United States/' 

That item was probably the first mention of the erstwhile 
Fiihrer of the German-American Bund in an American news- 
paper. That item, too, was the start of WinchelTs fight against 
the "swastinkas" in the United States. In a subsequent column, 
he explained his opposition to them, stating that the "Bundists 
are holding meetings in Madison Square Garden. That's one 
block away from Broadway . . . Brother, that's close enough 
when the enemy is breathing heavily on your neck . . . And I 
don't like sauerbraten in a prison camp." 

Just as Winchell recognized that Fritz Kuhn and the Ger- 
man-American Bund were America's enemies, so the "swasti- 
cooties" recognized that Winchell was poison to Hitler and to 
themselves. Fritz Kuhn, after WincheU's initial attacks on his 
organization, struck back. His first reply was to refer to the 
reporter as "dot Choo Vinchell." The remark infuriated 
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Winchell, and he attacked Kuhn and the Bund with even 
greater violence. 

For about two years, Winchell battered away at Kuhn and 
his organization, with little assistance from the rest of the 
press. By 1936, a few newspapers in various parts of the 
country also came out against the Bund, but it wasn't until 
1939, when the issues had become crystal-clear, that Win- 
chell and the few other journalistic pacemakers for the first 
time found real support in the American press for their an- 
tagonism to Fritz Kuhn and his cohorts. 

Ignoring possible monotony, Winchell, and, later, many 
liberal newspapers, repeatedly demanded that the authorities 
"ascertain the source of Fritz Kuhn's finances." The New York 
County District Attorney's office finally took action, and an 
investigation of the Bund's finances, and of Fritz Kuhn's 
manipulations of these finances, was instituted. 

Shortly thereafter, Kuhn was under indictment for grand 
larceny and forgery. The State charged that he had "misap- 
propriated" Bund funds and had made "false entries" in the 
books of his affiliated corporations. 

When the Kuhn trial started, Winchell reversed his per- 
sonal schedule. Instead of sleeping during the day and working 
at night, he slept at night. He wanted to be present throughout 
the trial and hear every word of the evidence, so that he could 
ascertain for himself just how wrong or how right he had been 
in his years of reporting the Hitlerooters, as he called them. 

Fritz Kuhn's trial lasted more than a week, and Winchell 
was present in the courtroom nearly every moment of it. Each 
day, special articles appeared in the Daily Mirror over his 
byline, reporting his interpretations of the courtroom action. 
The jury found Kuhn guilty, and the judge sent him to jail for 
from two and a half to five years. Winchell was elated. 
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When Winchell, in early 1933, began his opposition to Hit- 
ler and the Nazis' friends in this country, he never dreamed 
that a group of native Americans would start a campaign of 
vilification against him. This came as a shock, for up to that 
time he had attacked no other group; his assaults had been 
limited to the Nazis in Germany and to their admitted fol- 
lowers in this country. He immediately began to investigate 
the background and attitudes of those who were attacking him 
for his position on Nazism, and in a very short time he had 
the answer and was rudely awakened by it. There were 
thousands of men and women in the United States, he learned, 
who had been watching with interest and sympathy the new 
German "experiment," and apparently believed that so far it 
was a good one. Thus, they bitterly resented WinchelTs at- 
tack on the New Order. 

Winchell realized, too, that, like himself, few Americans 
were acquainted with the fact that there were so many Nazi 
sympathizers in the country, and he determined to make it his 
job, with others, to drive the fact home. That was the start 
of his fight against the native "swasticooties." 

Joseph E. McWilliams was given two nicknames by Win- 
chell: Joe McNazi and Joe Me Jerk. The columnist's first ink- 
ling of McWilliams' activities came about in an odd way. When 
McWilliams started to organize the Christian Mobilizers, he 
looked around for a publicity director, came across the name 
of Curley Harris, a newspaperman and part-time publicist, 
and approached him. Harris listened carefully to McWilliams' 
disclosure of his plans. When he understood what McWilliams 
was up to, Harris turned McWilliams out of his office, and 
went to see Winchell. 

The columnist listened to Curley Harris' story and forth- 
with declared war on Joe McWilliams by exposing him in his 
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column. Several days later, Winchell received a number of 
letters offering him inside information about the Mobilizer 
movement. He sought out the writers, and they began to turn 
over to him regular reports on the secret activities of the 
Mobilizers' mob. McWilliams, of course, was outraged when 
he read in Winchell's column or heard over the air excerpts 
from his own off-the-record "speeches to a few criminals in 
Bronx basements," as the columnist termed the movement's 
activities. 

Winchell panned the New York City Police Department 
and the Mayor for what he considered their failure to take 
steps against McNazi. As reports of McWilliams' inflammatory 
speeches reached him, he continued to call for the arrest and 
conviction of McWilliams in his daily column and over the 
radio. Many people throughout the East, reading his daily 
revelations and other news reports of the local Hitlerlike 
leader, soon joined in the clamor for police action. 

McWilliams was arrested, brought to trial, and was found 
guilty. But when the judge gave him a suspended sentence, 
Winchell angrily wrote in his column that "Joe McJerk, the 
penny Hitler, was found guilty of disorderly conduct. A fancy 
name for inciting riots. But Hizzoner let him off when McJerk 
promised he wouldn't do it again . . . That's like taking Hitler's 
word that he wants peace . . . From the way certain things are 
happening, I'm beginning to wonder if it's safe or even smart 
to be on the side of law and order." 

Winchell and others insisted that McWilliams be rearrested, 
citing his continuing race-hatred speeches. Shortly thereafter, 
he was taken into custody, and again brought to trial. After 
all the evidence was in, the presiding magistrate decided that 
before determining McWilliams' guilt or innocence, he wanted 
a psychiatrist's report. The judge therefore ordered that Me- 
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Williams spend the next ten days in the Bellevue Psychopathic 
Ward. 

When the mental examinations were completed, McWil- 
liams was returned to the Court, where he and the judge were 
informed that the psychiatrists had found him sane. McWil- 
liams was sent to prison. Upon his release, he left New York. 

McWilliams' destination was a secret, but the secret lasted 
only a few days. Winchell was soon on the air telling the 
country that McWilliams had got himself a job as an industrial 
engineer in Chicago at a fancy salary. The expose instantly 
ended McWilliams' residence there. Several weeks later, Mc- 
Williams turned up in another city. Again Winchell revealed 
his whereabouts and his carryings-on. "Joe McWilliams," he 
wrote, "one of the many indicted for alleged sedition, was in 
Akron offering his services again as an industrial engineer. 
You remember McWilliams. He was one of the many quack- 
pots who claimed they were smeared because they slipped 
in their own mud." 

During McWilliams' heyday, he was the head man of a 
superpatriotic organization that frequently went haywire. One 
day, the New York members of this "hatriotic" group, as 
Winchell referred to them, decided to join forces with the 
Ku Klux Klan in a gathering that was to be held in New 
Jersey, and "every single last bum of them," according to 
Winchell, set out across the river. During the next several 
days, Winchell reported every detail of the subversive meeting 
in his column and on his radio program. 

The Klan and the Christian Front were supported by 
Edward James Smythe, a "big hulk of a drunk," who pre- 
tended to represent a war veterans' group. Smythe called his 
organization of which he was the only member the Protes- 
tant War Veterans. Winchell included these facts in his ex- 
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pose of the joint meeting. Smythe immediately flooded Win- 
chelTs mail with vitriolic "personal" letters, condemning the 
columnist as "Jew Winchell," the city as "Jew York," the 
Catholics as "pogromists," and so on, ad nauseum. 

Ordinarily, Winchell would not have been shown this 
lunatic correspondence, but since the columnist had written 
and talked at some length about Smythe in his column and on 
his radio program, his office staff decided to bring it to his 
attention. When Winchell read Smythe's rantings, he was 
more convinced than ever that he was correct in exposing 
Smythe as a lunatic Nazi, and he continued to unmask him. 

The columnist knew that there was always the possibility 
that men of Smythe's type might try to take revenge by at- 
tacking him physically as well as with poison-pen letters. 
Winchell had always compared the Nazi with the gangster, 
and he knew how the gangster acted when he was attacked. 

One night, during this period, the columnist's fears were 
justified. He was standing alone in front of the Dawn Patrol 
Barber Shop in midtown Manhattan when two men lunged at 
him from a dark doorway. One held him from behind while 
the other punched him twice in the face, loosening a pivot 
tooth and giving the columnist a bloody nose. Winchell 
chased one man down Broadway, and Sam Schmer, the barber 
in the shop the columnist had just visited, pursued the other, 
razor in hand, through an arcade toward Broadway. But 
both ruffians disappeared. 

Winchell said the attack had been the work of Fascist hood- 
lums, but he was never able to identify them. There was no 
proof that Smythe was in any way involved. 

Months and months of expose by Winchell and others made 
New York an uncomfortable place for Edward James Smythe, 
and he, too, decided to leave. Peculiarly enough, his decision 
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to depart from New York coincided with F.B.I, curiosity as 
to Ms whereabouts. A Washington, B.C., federal grand jury 
had included Smythe in an indictment, and the authorities 
were anxious to produce him in court. KBX agents finally 
picked him up near the Canadian border. "Wrong-way 
Smythe," wrote Winchell. "What a sense of direction. Travel- 
ing toward Canada when he should have aimed for 
Germany." 

There were times during Winchell's fight against the Hit- 
lerooters that he found it necessary to attack the "swastinka" 
ladies. Usually gallant to the distaff side, he felt, however, 
that the unladylike activities and utterances of Elizabeth 
Billing and Agnes Waters gave him sufficient justification to 
treat them rough. "Mrs. Billing arrived in New York on the 
right day Hallowe'en without her broom," he wrote on 
one occasion. And another time, when Mrs. Billing arrived in 
New York, Winchell reported that "Liz Billing is in our midst. 
Had a party in her honor at the Griffins' t'other night. Lizzie 
made a talk and called Ye Ed a warmonger and her persecu- 
tor. She said that her plans to get us boycotted out of busi- 
ness were 'proceeding according to plans.' Sounds like a 
B.N.B. announcement from Germany." 

The brawl between the pro-Nazi female and the reporter 
continued for months, and Mrs. Billing's reputation what- 
ever it had been was soon undermined. As it began to dawn 
on her that she had become the laughingstock of the country, 
she announced she would "get Winchell chased off the air." 

A threat of this nature and he has had many of them 
pleases Winchell, for it furnishes him with excellent material 
for his radio program. When, in November, 1941, he first 
learned of the "threat by the Billie," he told his millions of 
listeners, "Chicago: Elizabeth Billing threatened to get me 
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fired and promised a boycott against my employers, because I 
once mentioned her along with various groups who were 
being used and fooled by Nazi sympathizers. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is to report that one of the most active sales pro- 
moters for the Nazi propaganda dished out by the Flanders 
Hall Publishing Company was Lizzie Dilling. This is the 
publishing firm backed and supported by Nazi agent George 
Sylvester Viereck. It went out of business this week." 

In addition to writing continually in her publication, the 
Patriotic Research Bulletin, that whatever the columnist said 
about her was "Vulture Vinchell libel," there were times when 
Elizabeth Dilling literally sang her diatribes against him. At a 
meeting in Portland, Oregon, in August, 1943, she warbled 
this ditty to the "swasticuties": 

The Kosher high command, 
Rear admiral of dry land, 
Sits upon the Stork Club bench 
And hands down this command: 
"O put 'em in chains. 
O put 'em all in chains! 
Judge Vinchell speaking, vid a flash, 
Put 'em all in chains!" 

Not long after singing her song, Mrs. Dilling lost her appeal 
to stand trial in Washington, D.C., on a charge of alleged 
sedition. Winchell commented that "Mme. Dilling will now 
render 'Good-bye Forever.' " 

The Mothers Movement, which Winchell called the Mothers 
Racket, was an attempt by superpatriotic propagandists to use 
the mothers of World War n servicemen as a transmission belt 
for race-hatred propaganda to the young men of America. 

Not all the participants in the Mothers Movement were 
mothers, or had sons in the service. Agnes Waters, for ex- 
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ample, who gave the Hitler salute on the steps of the Capitol 
in 1944, had no children. Time and again, this lady had been 
the subject of a Winchell paragraph much to her discom- 
fort. Agnes operated in two cities Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, D.C. In Philadelphia, she occupied herself with "ac- 
tivating" other childless mothers; in Washington, she kept 
government officials busy removing her from their offices. 

Now and then, Agnes Waters, on one pretext or other, was 
able to slip one over on an incautious congressman. When 
that happened, Winchell generally stepped in and hit both 
Miss Waters and the gullible official with an editorial bat. 
One time, for instance, when Miss Waters barraged her fol- 
lowers with "hateriture" through the mails, without affixing the 
usual U.S. postage stamps, the columnist wrote in his column, 
"A few weeks ago this reporter revealed that Hitlerooter 
Agnes Waters has been distributing hate-stuff via Congres- 
sional franks. She received the franked envelopes from care- 
less office workers who didn't inform the legislators that their 
franks had been sent out . . . The lawmakers whose franks 
were used have asked the Justice Dept. to take action against 
Mrs. Waters for violating the franking law . . . However, Drew 
Pearson reports that the Justice Dept. hasn't done anything 
about it ... Why? Why? What makes Mrs. Waters immune to 
laws that patriotic citizens must obey?" 

One of the most important questionable propagandists on 
the American scene was and is Joseph P. Kamp, executive 
secretary of an agency in New York City known as the Con- 
stitutional Educational League. 

For a long time, Kamp and his propaganda agency had been 
especial targets for Winchell. In addition to opposing him for 
his questionable activities, Winchell has a personal reason for 
going after Kamp. He had written to the U.S. Navy Depart- 
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ment that Walter Winchell was a Communist. Winchell, at 
the time the letter was written, held the rank of lieutenant 
commander in the Navy Reserve, and regulations required 
that any communication directed to the Navy Department 
concerning the personnel be attached to the file of the service- 
man involved. When Winchell learned that his record indi- 
cated that he had been charged with being a Communist, he 
was furious; and when he discovered who had written the 
letter, he was determined to bring to the public's attention 
all the unsavory facts on Kamp and his activities. 

The result was a series of exposes about Kamp and the Con- 
stitutional Educational League. Winchell produced docu- 
mentary evidence that Kamp had been associated with 
Lawrence Dennis, the self-admitted Fascist; that Kamp's 
literature had been distributed for years in the "swastinker" 
movement at Hitlerooter meetings; that the official publication 
of the Ku Klux Klan carried advertisements of Kamp's litera- 
ture; and that Kamp had all of the expected associations in 
the superpatriotic underworld. 

Though the Constitutional Eduational League was a propa- 
ganda mill that turned out tons of political leaflets costing 
thousands of dollars, the organization had steadily refused to 
disclose its source of financing. Winchell now undertook to 
break the secret. After a thorough investigation, he began his 
revelations. He charged that the organization was engaged in 
political lobby activity, but had failed to file the necessary 
reports with the federal government. To these revelations, he 
added an almost daily demand that Kamp and his Constitu- 
tional Educational League be investigated. 

Congressman Clinton Anderson, of New Mexico (then in 
charge of a Congressional investigating committee), sub- 
poenaed Joseph Kamp to Washington. During the course of 
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his cross-examination, Kamp persistently refused to reveal the 
source of his financing, and finally a subpoena was issued for 
his files. When Kamp refused to comply with the orders in the 
subpoena, an indictment followed, and on June 16, 1950, he 
began serving a four-month jail sentence in Washington, B.C., 
for contempt of Congress. 

Gerald Lucifer Kodfish Smith, as Winchell referred to him, 
was the leader of the America First Party (later known as 
the Christian Nationalist Crusade) and a self-styled savior 
("God made me a rabble rouser") of America. Long before 
the entry of the United States into World War II, Gerald 
Smith had become the national prototype of native American 
hatemongers. A shrewd professional. Smith was adept at 
winning headlines with weird and bigoted attacks upon the 
New Deal and everything it stood for, barring no unfak holds 
in his daily assaults upon government figures. Smith had begun 
his career as an untutored minister in Louisiana, successfully 
latching onto Huey Long's political coattails. But when Long 
was assassinated, Smith turned to other fields to till, and found 
bigotry a fertile one for his talents. Winchell hated him for 
his vile prejudices and gave Smith the full treatment in his 
column and over the air, and, in turn, Winchell, who quickly 
became Smith's greatest obsession, was attacked in almost 
every issue of the America First Party's publication, the 
Cross and the Flag. 

Once, in his confidential newsletter. Smith wrote, "I awoke 
at 4 o'clock. I had a definite experience. I felt terribly bur- 
dened. The pressure of persecution seemed heavier than usual. 
I could hear the evil Satanic voice of Walter Winchell in my 
ears." 

"If Gerald will drink half a bottle of carbolic acid, that 
ringing in his ears will positively stop," Winchell advised. 



CHAPTER NINE 

The Assolationists 



We were called warmongers, dirty internationalists, in- 
terventionists, and hysterical alarmists. 

W. W. 



WINCHELL does not run away from a scrap. He loves a fight. 
"If I didn't, I wouldn't start so many of them," he says. 

This willingness to become embroiled with anyone with 
whom he disagrees caused the reporter's original difficulties 
with various congressmen. The fact that federal legislators 
can sit safely in the halls of Congress and under the cloak of 
Congressional immunity say anything they like, including 
slanderous remarks about him, does not deter Winchell from 
tangling with them. From his own vantage point, he measures 
them for the punch he is sure to deliver if he thinks they have 
stepped out of line. He respects elected officials but that does 
not mean that he respects politicians in office. He knows that 
some of them are elected only by virtue of their ability to 
blacken their opponents. And he frequently reminds all poli- 
ticians that "throwing mud never helped anybody but the 
laundryman." 

The spearhead of the fight for isolationism just before the 
entry of the United States into World War II was a group of 
congressmen, including Burton K. Wheeler, Robert R. Rey- 
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nolds, Martin Dies, Gerald P. Nye, John Rankin, Clare Hoff- 
man, Hamilton Fish, the late Theodore Bilbo, and a few others, 
who fought with no holds barred. These men, therefore, were 
immediate Winchell targets and he in turn was fair game for 
them. When the battle was over, a few of them were out of 
Congress permanently, and others did not regain their seats 
until years later, when isolationism had faded from the voters' 
minds. Winchell showed no mercy to those men in Congress 
who, in his opinion, were obstructing American preparedness. 
Against them, he used every tactic he had learned over the 
many years he had prowled the canyons of Broadway. 

One of WinchelTs early Congressional foes was Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds, of North Carolina, who was then Chair- 
man of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, one of the most 
important committees in the United States Senate at a time 
when war was impending. Reynolds showed his hand early in 
the game and Winchell immediately tried to bite it off. The 
tipoff was Reynolds' remark that "Democracy is finished in 
Europe. Hitler and Mussolini have a date with destiny. It is 
foolish to oppose them. So why not play ball with them?" 
When the remark was reported to Winchell, the commentator 
hit Reynolds with an editorial club. Reynolds answered Win- 
chelTs attack by calling him an "internationalist.'* Thereupon, 
Winchell coined a new word: "jackassolationist." 

In the fracas that followed, even with his column and radio 
program, Winchell labored under a peculiar disadvantage. 
His own publisher at the time, the late William Randolph 
Hearst, apparently agreed with Reynolds' political philosophy. 
And when Mr. Hearst liked a person, everybody on his payroll, 
down to the lowest office boy with the exception of Win- 
chell publicly liked that person, too. Hence, Reynolds, the 
fair-haired boy of the publisher, was the darling of the Hearst 
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press. The result was that if Winchell gave Reynolds ten lines 
of scallions in Ms column, Hearst ordered that it be countered 
with twenty lines of editorial orchids. If Winchell walloped 
Reynolds out of the ring, Hearst slugged Winchell by directing 
his editors to use the blue pencil more effectively. 

(The question is often asked why the Hearst papers carry 
WinchelTs column since, at times, it is so diametrically op- 
posed to their editorial policy. The answer an obvious one 
is that a large number of readers buy the newspapers solely 
for this particular column. ) 

But in spite of his publishers, Winchell continued his cam- 
paign against the Senator from North Carolina. Reynolds was 
notorious for his bad political judgment, and on one occasion, 
Winchell quipped, "Reynolds has been consistent. He has al- 
ways been wrong." 

One of Reynolds' worst blunders was to support a certain 
Mr. Dominico Trombetta, the publisher of // Grido della 
Stirpe, a pro-Axis, Italian-language paper, filled with Nazi 
propaganda. The admiring Reynolds clipped a number of 
columns from its pages and had them inserted into the Con- 
gressional Record, on April 20, 1939. Later, Trombetta's 
naturalization was revoked by the Immigration Department, 
and he automatically became an alien enemy. Under wartime 
regulation, he was then interned. Winchell promptly rounded 
up all the facts and, after sprinkling them generously with 
rebuke, presented them to the public. 

On another occasion, Fritz Kuhn, after listening to a speech 
delivered by Reynolds, publicly stated that he "liked it very 
much and would underscore all of it. 5 ' In his column, Winchell 
reported that the head of the German-American Bund had 
praised the Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 
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By the summer of 1944, when nominations for U. S. senator 
were being held, the political bosses of North Carolina had had 
their fill of Our Bob, as he was referred to by some people, 
and they refused him further support. Understandably, Rey- 
nolds did not care to have the facts of his dismissal known, 
and he therefore called a press conference at which he solemnly 
announced that he was retiring from public Mfe. Winchell 
guffawed in his column and microphone, and when he stopped 
laughing, everyone knew that the North Carolina bigwigs of 
politics had refused the boy from Buncombe County an op- 
portunity to return to the United States Senate. Wincheli, 
summing up his attitude toward the ex-Senator, wrote, "There 
is one consistent feature of Senator Robert Reynolds' record. 
He invariably commands more attention than respect." 

At the end of 1944, no longer in the Senate, Reynolds 
finally revealed his real philosophy. He now openly argued 
that the United States should be an isolationist republic and 
avoid all foreign entanglements. To give meaning to his prin- 
ciples, he formed a new party, named it the Nationalists, and 
became its acknowledged leader. Reynolds' insistence upon 
this thoroughly unrealistic and untenable position was his final 
passport to oblivion. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana, presented a differ- 
ent problem. He was not a Reynolds. The Western isolationist 
was probably one of the smartest and most wrong-headed 
statesmen in the Senate of the United States. 

In his early years as a senator, Mr. Wheeler had made an 
outstanding record for himself as a liberal. When Franklin 
Roosevelt first took office in the White House, Wheeler be- 
lieved in the late President's ideas and was one of his stanchest 
supporters. But the Senator had White House ambitions, and 
when Roosevelt showed no signs of relinquishing the reins, 
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Wheeler developed an animus against the President. Once 
the change occurred, it was sharp and clear, and Wheeler 
consistently opposed Roosevelt on every domestic and foreign 
issue. Almost as soon as he was in the White House, Roose- 
velt recognized that Hitler was a menace to the United States. 
Wheeler refused to believe it. The President regarded Nazism 
as an international problem that required an international 
solution. The Senator took the position that the Nazi problem 
was local to Europe and was not America's affair. 

It was no secret that Winchell loved F. D. R. and hated the 
Nazis. It was a certainty, therefore, that Wheeler and the re- 
porter would some day clash. 

In August, 1940, the isolationists banded together and 
formed the America First Committee. Winchell examined the 
men behind the new movement, and then commented, "In 
union there is stench." 

But the "assolationists," as Winchell characterized them, 
were not to be brushed off that easily. It was a long and nasty 
fight. Senator Wheeler, a topnotch star in the ostrich parade, 
immediately joined the America First Committee, and gave 
it the prestige of Ms high office. In a series of one-night stands, 
he toured the country, speaking in favor of isolationism. 

A trial lawyer in his younger days, the Montana Senator 
was a powerful orator. Thousands of people throughout the 
country heard Wheeler tell them that "this war is no business 
of ours. . . . The Allies cannot beat the Axis. . . . The inter- 
nationalists and the English are trying to push this country 
into war. ... It is not our fight. . . ." 

Winchell was one of those who believed that if Wheeler 
were to go unchallenged he might well lull America into a 
false sense of security. As a result, he decided to go after the 
Senator. "Most of Senator Wheeler's loudest shrieks," he said, 
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"are echoed by Hitler hirelings on the short wave the next 
night, local listeners report. It must be pleasant for the Ratzi 
propagandists to have American statesmen write their scripts, 
free . . ." 

Wheeler lashed back at the columnist, saying, "Walter 
Winchell is a warmonger and should be taken off the air. . . . 
Walter Winchell is a spokesman for the British. . . . The Presi- 
dent sets the pace which is followed by the New Deal column- 
ists in a smear campaign. . . ." 

The halls of Congress resounded with anti- Winchell dia- 
tribes. In turn, Winchell, on the air, commented caustically 
on the Senator from Montana. Tongue in cheek, he reported 
the rumor that Senator Wheeler would "win the Pulitzer Prize 
for fiction." Wheeler charged Winchell with journalistic dis- 
honesty. 

Wheeler's attacks on Winchell were of two distinct kinds. 
On the Senate floor, Wheeler was immune from libel. Con- 
gressional immunity gave him the right to say what he pleased, 
regardless of the facts; nor could he be held accountable in a 
court of law and Wheeler was not remiss in taking advantage 
of his immunity. However, when the Senator spoke from a 
public dais, his attacks were made with a careful eye to the 
laws of libel. 

The floor of the U. S. Senate is an excellent forum from 
which to sound off, but no more so than a nationwide radio 
network. If Wheeler expected to keep secret his use, or abuse, 
of Congressional immunity, Winchell disappointed him. 
"Burton Wheeler," he told his Sunday-night audience, "is 
privileged on the floor of the Senate. ... He can be fearless 
or cowardly in his statements without worrying about law- 
suits. ... In his lectures, however, Wheeler must choose his 
words, for fear of losing a package of cabbage in a damage 
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action, or for fear that somebody will sock Mm on the 
nose. . . ." On September 19, 1941, in a Billings, Montana, 
speech, Wheeler declared, "Who are the real war agitators? 
They are Roosevelt, Winchell, and Willkie." 

The Senator's statement was a slip of the tongue. Neverthe- 
less, it made Winchell swell with pride. Classing him with 
Roosevelt and Willkie gave him tremendous stature even 
among his enemies. WinchelTs response was to flutter his eye- 
lids and murmur "Thank you. . . . Thank you." 

In a sense, Winchell was carrying on a lone fight against 
the leading isolationists in Congress. There were many people 
who argued against the isolationist philosophy, but there were 
few who were willing to attack its exponents personally. Either 
it wasn't nice to indulge in personalities or it wasn't safe. 

In June, 1943, the commentator found dramatic and docu- 
mented support for his attacks on the isolationists in Under 
Cover, a book which had just been published. Its author, John 
Roy Carlson, had spent five years among WinchelTs bitterest 
enemies, and he had recorded their secrets, their hopes, and 
their plans. In Under Cover, Winchell saw his every attack on 
the "assolationists" justified, and his own position vindicated. 
Here was the evidence in black and white conversations, 
meetings, documents. 

On Ms Sunday-night broadcast, Winchell announced the 
publication of Under Cover and quoted from its pages. He 
passionately urged his listeners to buy it 

The effect was shattering. The bookstores were immediately 
sold out, the publishers went out of stock, and it was days 
before the next printing came off the press. All over the 
country, people were reading it, and demanding that some- 
thing be done. Winchell kept pushing the book. The isolation- 
ists became frantic. 
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It was not easy to attack the contents of Under Cover; 
the book was too accurately documented. Wheeler's name 
appeared prominently in it, and he obviously did not relish 
the idea. His only recourse was to attack Carlson, the author 
of Under Cover, and Winchell, the man who had helped to 
push the sales to nearly a million copies within a year. Wheeler 
went over to the offensive, and the struggle between the re- 
porter and the Senator grew uglier. 

Isolationist newspapers around the country were called into 
play. Editorials that questioned everything about the book, 
except, usually, its contents, began to appear. A demand was 
made for an investigation of the author and everyone con- 
nected with him, especially Winchell. 

At every opportunity, Wheeler inserted into the Congres- 
sional Record news clips of stories from the isolationist press 
about Under Cover. This, he apparently hoped, would estab- 
lish a basis for a Congressional investigation, the demand for 
which soon followed. But the Montana Senator was not al- 
ways too careful in requesting Congressional Record inser- 
tions. On January 23, 1944, Winchell went on the air and 
sarcastically declared, "I never dreamed that Senator Wheeler 
would help boost the work of Walter Winchell. . . . The Sena- 
tor inserted an editorial into the Congressional Record de- 
nouncing the book Under Cover. The editorial said that Under 
Cover is five years too late and that it is very old news. Well, 
that's what Winchell has said all along. I've been exposing 
the very same people for eleven years, over the protests and 
the blasts of men like Senator Wheeler. Not all those men- 
tioned in Under Cover are in jail as the editorial alleges. 
Some are still in Congress. . . . Mr. Wheeler endorses an edi- 
torial which says that Under Cover discusses jailbirds, dis- 
credited and dangerous Americans. And then Mr. Wheeler 
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threatens to investigate the author. What kind of double talk 
is that?" 

Winchell had to be stopped somehow. As Chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, Wheeler had a pow- 
erful influence over radio legislation. He decided to curb 
WinchelFs use of the microphone. 

Winchell was not surprised when he was informed of 
Wheeler* s intention, nor was he frightened. It was not the 
first time that opposing forces had tried to force Winchell off 
the air and it would not be the last. Winchell knew that 
so long as he stuck to the truth no matter whom it hurt 
his popularity was such that the American people would not 
let him be pushed from the microphone. (He firmly believed 
then and still does that his honesty was one of the main 
reasons for his popularity. As he once expressed it, "people 
even those slow to warm up to me at first found that I was 
honest with them over the years, gave them the facts. Once 
people feel they can believe you, you've got them.") 

When a new piece of legislation was drawn up by Wheeler 
and introduced to a Senate subcommittee on May 23, 1944, 
Winchell said over his microphone: "United States Senator 
Wheeler's proposed legislation to bar news commentators 
from programs sponsored by advertisers is another typical 
blunderbuss aimed at freedom of speech. It is brutal, venge- 
ful and hits many more people than it is aimed at. Ladies and 
gentlemen, if the law is passed, the advertising field will pass 
into federal control. It is mere accident that the major radio 
stations will be more in direct fear of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. And it is mere accident that Senator Wheeler is 
chairman of the Committee. But it is not an accident that it 
is unconstitutional! That was fought out one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and when and if the case reaches the United States 
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Supreme Court, it should be properly named: Burton K. 
Wheeler versus Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson, and the 
Court should sit at Valley Forge/' 

Many citizens, including congressmen and senators, listened 
to the Winchell program that night. And the Wheeler radio 
bill died a quick and quiet death. 

Senator Wheeler had been especially eager for the enact- 
ment of restrictive radio legislation. He would have felt dif- 
ferently, perhaps, had there been at least one commercially 
sponsored radio commentator with equal popularity and in- 
fluence who disagreed with Winchell. But there was none, 
and Wheeler was compelled to get along with whatever talent 
he had at his command. 

Charles Lindbergh was no radio personality, but he was an 
American idol, and he was on Wheeler's side. Lindbergh could 
command attention, and he was willing to work, Lindbergh, 
then, was the answer to Wheelef s problem, and the Lone 
Eagle was given assignments at the microphone and on the 
public platform. 

Winchell knew that Lindbergh required careful handling. 
The flier as yet had no long or vulnerable political record. 
Lindy was an American hero even though his single important 
exploit, the solo flight across the Atlantic, had taken place 
many years before. The American people, like people every- 
where, do not like to be disillusioned about their heroes. 
Winchell's first job, then, was to destroy the illusion. 

Through his column and radio program, Winchell told the 
American people every unknown and unpleasant fact about 
the aviator, "Lindbergh wants the British to quit," wrote the 
columnist. "Apparently he thinks everyone quits as easily as 
he does . . . He once quit America. Remember? If ever he 
had a real reason to quit it again, it is now." 
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Winchell revealed the inside story of Lindbergh's visit to 
Germany in 1936, and exposed Lindbergh's snobbish mistreat- 
ment of the American press and its hard-working reporters. 
He compared Lindbergh's thinking with Hitler's and proved 
the comparison to the satisfaction of many people. He listened 
to the aviator's every argument, and then he fought him point 
by point. 

On March 25, 1941, Winchell wrote: "Colonel Lindbergh 
believes Germany cannot be beaten. I believe the RAF cannot 
lose. Colonel Lindbergh sets forth imposing production fig- 
ures; but I believe the democracies are armed with a greater 
weapon, a weapon which Hitler cannot duplicate or put into 
mass production. That weapon is faith, and its fighting instru- 
ment is the heart of a warrior." 

Lindbergh's advisers did not do well by the now-fading idol. 
They put reckless and often foolish words in the aviator's 
mouth, and Winchell was determined to make him eat every 
single one of them. At Fort Wayne, Indiana, in October of 
1941, Lindbergh charged that Roosevelt and the New Deal 
had become an "American dictatorship," and that this "dicta- 
torship" would never again permit Congressional elections to 
be held. He charged that there was "a plot to block the elec- 
tions." 

Winchell was distressed but not surprised. He could not 
believe that responsible men and he was willing to give 
Lindbergh the benefit of the doubt would indulge in fantasy 
on so vital an issue. 

Winchell demanded publicly that Lindbergh support his 
charges with evidence. He begged for proof, writing special 
articles to provoke the submission of evidence if there was 
any. 
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"To suspend Congressional elections our Constitution 
must first be betrayed ... It is Lindbergh's duty, if he has 
the evidence, to produce it with names. Lindbergh has made a 
blanket accusation. Now let him produce specific proof. If any 
American official is plotting to block the elections, he is false 
to his oath of office and should be impeached. If any American 
citizen has evidence of such a plot, it is his duty to come 
forward. And he is false to the American people if he does 
not , . . Lindbergh hinted that his Fort Wayne message might 
be his last speech. If it is, it will not be because he doesn't 
enjoy free speech. It will be because he cannot produce the 
proof." 

When Lindbergh failed to come forward with evidence, 
Winchell wrote a column entitled "Portrait of a Ham," Lind- 
bergh was likened to a Broadway ham actor, "the symptoms 
of which were plainer than Durante's nose." Lindbergh's career 
was told in terms of the Broadway failure who had once tasted 
footlight applause and who was starved for more. A ham's 
"idea is to keep talking or be forgotten even if he has to give 
you his personal guarantee that Britain cannot win the war." 
Winchell concluded the column by remarking that "Lindy 
Gives up Colonelcy in U. S. Army Air Corps (headline) in- 
stead of his Nazi Medal." 

When Lindbergh officially surrendered his commission in 
the United States Army, Winchell wrote that "it is just as well 
Lindbergh won't be able to fight for his country ... If that's 
the way he faces criticisnj, can you imagine the way he would 
face the enemy?" 

Wheeler and Lindbergh were only two of WinchelTs isola- 
tionist opponents. There were others, among them Hamilton 
Fish, a congressman from New York. 

Congressman Fish was an early isolationist. In October, 
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1938, the man whom Winchell said he "could smell all the way 
down here/ 5 was the main speaker at a German Day celebra- 
tion held in New York. The character of the meeting was re- 
vealed by the swastika banner that hung over the rostrum and 
the song chorused by the audience the "Horst Wessel." A 
year later, in 1939, Hamilton Fish visited Germany. The Nazi 
authorities gave him von Ribbentrop's private airplane in 
which to get about. When the America First Committee was 
organized. Ham Fish was an eager and enthusiastic supporter. 
For his sympathies and activities, the New York Congressman 
was a favorite target in the Winchell column. 

One issue, among many, on which Winchell and Fish 
locked horns was Fish's use of the Congressional franking 
privilege. Ham Fish was not averse to using it for the purpose 
of the isolationist movement. It was freely used by the isola- 
tionist propaganda mail mill in Washington from 1940 to 
1943. The result was that the U. S. Post Office was carrying 
free tens of thousands of isolationist-propaganda letters every 
week. 

The situation became a national scandal, and Winchell pub- 
licized the violation time and time again. He soon got results. 
A California chapter of the American Legion went on record 
denouncing Fish's misuse of the franking privilege. On Sep- 
tember 22, 1943, the American Legion, at its national conven- 
tion in Omaha, Nebraska, adopted a resolution demanding 
that U. S. Attorney General Biddle and Congress take imme- 
diate steps to put an end to the abusetof the franking privilege. 
The resolution charged that Fish allowed certain groups and 
individuals to disseminate propaganda inimical to the welfare 
of the United States. 

Winchell publicized the Legion's resolution. Fish went 
to the floor of the House and charged that "the report was a 
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malicious and false propaganda document . . . deliberately 
designed to smear me and deceive the American people." 

When Winchell wrote, "When will Congressman Ham Fish 
try to disprove the charges against him instead of denying 
them?' 5 Fish again screamed that he was being "smeared." 

"Why does Fish scream smear/' declared Winchell, "in- 
stead of proving the American Legion wrong? I'll make this 
bargain: If Fish can submit conclusive evidence that the Le- 
gion's charges are unfounded, I'll devote an entire broadcast 
and news column to making it public. And if Fish can do 
that, I'll eat a week's supply of the Congressional Record 
with or without ketchup." 

The situation was now highly embarrassing for the New 
York isolationist. He publicly demanded a reinvestigation by 
the American Legion and cried for a clean bill of health. The 
California veteran's group re-examined the record, and in 
April, 1944, Winchell reported that "Congressman Ham Fish 
asked the American Legion to give him a clean bill after 
it twice denounced him by resolution. They just published the 
findings worse than the original charges! Write for a free 
copy . . . The brief pamphlet is almost as good as Under 
Cover!" 

Ham Fish's term in Congress was expiring and he was up 
for re-election. A record had been kept of all his activities by 
Henry Hoke, a magazine publisher who compiled and incor- 
porated them in a book called Black Mail, which became a 
best-seller because of Walter WinchelTs plugging. Hamilton 
Fish was defeated for re-election. There were, of course, many 
factors contributing to his defeat, but WinchelTs blasts were 
prime among them. In Winchell's opinion, the Congressman 
had gone through a metamorphosis "from Fish to dead 
duck" 



CHAPTER TEN 

The Reprehensibles 



Thanks, thanx, thanques to the majority of competent 
legislators. Congress is burdened with several flapjaws 
scrambling for headlines. However, they are outnumbered 
by hard-working lawmakers who keep Democracy's machine 
rolling minus any to-doodle. Conscientious Congressmen 
seldom appear in the public prints, although their expert 
legislating has helped write many bright pages in American 
history. 

W. W. 



ONE DAY, in 1943, Clare Hoffman, of Michigan, demanded 
on the floor of the House that Winchell, together with Tom 
Stokes, a Washington Post reporter, and William P. Maloney, 
a Department of Justice prosecutor, be brought before Con- 
gress to stand trial. In his address, he demanded that news- 
papermen with Navy rank (Winchell was a reserve officer in 
the U. S. Navy) be stopped from employing "contemptuous 
and disrespectful words against Congress." To the latter, 
Winchell commented that "Hoffman means jerx such as him- 
self." 

"Winchell has called us dopes, hams, soreheads and saps," 
Hoffman replied. "Winchell, Maloney and Stokes those are 
the people who have the power of the government behind them, 
they are the ones doing the damage." 

no 
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Hoffman then suggested that the House try the three of 
them for conspiracy and send them to prison. Few on the 
House floor took him seriously, and no one supported him 
on his proposal. 

This type of attack on WincheU made the Congressman a 
fair subject for substantial space in the column. Readers 
quickly learned that Hoffman was "the darling of the native 
fascists and Roosevelt-haters"; that his speeches were quoted 
by Gerald L. K. Smith, Lizzie Billing, Joe Kamp, and other 
"patriots"; that he was once the principal speaker at a meet- 
ing of Gerald L. K. Smith's America First Party; that, on the 
floor of Congress, he had compared President Roosevelt to 
Judas, and then permitted that statement to be mailed in his 
franked envelopes; and that he was a stanch defender of the 
anti-war propaganda group indicted in Washington, D. C,, 
for alleged sedition. 

After digging up distortions about WinchelTs Navy record, 
charging, for example, that his promotions were finagled, 
Hoffman introduced a resolution in the House to amend the 
Navy code. If passed, the resolution would have required the 
dismissal of WincheU from the Reserves for having used "dis- 
respectful words towards the Congress of the United States." 
To buttress Ms proposal to the House of Representatives, 
Hofiman publicly charged that Winchell had been "stripped 
of his Navy uniform." 

The privilege of immunity from slander liability is not ex- 
tended to a congressman off the floor of the House. So Winchell 
startled the country with an unusual move and shocked Hoff- 
man into a silence from which he never fully recovered. The 
commentator instituted a twenty-five-thousand-dollar libel ac- 
tion against the Congressman for falsely saying that he, 
Winchell, had been "stripped of his uniform. 5 ' 
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Winchell filed the legal papers in the case in the Federal 
Court, Southern District of New York. Hoffman never en- 
tered the area and was never served with the court summons. 

Walter Winchell once said that "Congressman Rankin's 
peculiar record runs the gamut from ugh to blah." Strictly 
speaking, John Rankin, once a prosecuting attorney in a small 
backwoods town in Mississippi, was not an isolationist. His 
voting record during the period immediately preceding the war 
indicated a position on international issues that paralleled 
WinchelTs. The Mississippi Congressman's troubles with 
Winchell really stemmed from the fact that many of Rankin's 
personal friends were Wincheirs enemies. 

The clash between Winchell and Rankin started with the 
Under Cover affair. The book had been on the stands for sev- 
eral months and was selling in the tens of thousands because 
of Wincheirs plugging. Rankin decided that his sympathies 
were with the men he claimed had been maligned in the book. 
Like some of his close friends in the House, the Congressman 
did not try to refute the documentation of the expose. Rather, 
he, like others, attacked the author of the book and its chief 
publicist, Walter Winchell. 

In January, 1944, Rankin delivered on the floor of Con- 
gress a wrathful diatribe against Winchell, charging that he 
"persecuted Gentiles." The "Gentiles" to whom he was refer- 
ring were the dubious characters exposed in Under Cover. 

Winchell became interested. He recalled an incident that 
had occurred on the House floor nearly three years before. 
Michal Edelstein, a congressman from New York of the 
Jewish faith, was seriously afflicted with heart disease. His 
condition was generally known, and most congressmen made 
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a special effort to temper their remarks in debate with him. 
Rankin, however, did not. 

On the morning of June 4, 1941, with Edelstein present 
on the House floor, Rankin delivered a tirade against Jews. 
Edelstein sat there and listened. When he could stand it no 
longer, he rose to a point of order and delivered a defense of 
the American Jew. Finished speaking, he slowly walked out 
of the chamber, well aware he had violated doctors' orders. As 
the door to the Congressional chamber closed behind Mm, he 
faltered for a moment, and then fell to the floor dead. 

The man who had helped bring about the death of Michael 
Edelstein was now accusing Winchell of "persecuting Gen- 
tiles," and was defending those whom the U. S. Department 
of Justice had charged with sedition. Winchell knew that the 
time had come when Rankin must be exposed. 

The Soldier's Vote Bill was then pending in Congress. Its 
purpose was to set up federal machinery to facilitate the cast- 
Ing of a ballot by every overseas serviceman. Rankin, like 
most of his Congressional supporters, was fearful that the 
soldiers of the country were pro-Roosevelt, so he fought the 
proposed federal machinery. In the course of the House de- 
bate, he read excerpts from his personal mail, identifying the 
authors of certain letters by referring derogatively to their 
Jewish-sounding names. 

Winchell countered by referring to Rankin not as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, but as a Reprehensible in Congress. The 
next day on the floor of the House, on a question of personal 
privilege, Rankin charged that Winchell's real name was 
Walter Lipshitz. The Mississippian spelled it out to make it 
sound obscene. He then bragged how a day or two before he 
had described Winchell to a friend as a "Communist kike. 5 ' 
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The following Sunday night, addressing himself to "Mr. 
and Mrs. United States," Winchell declared: "About five years 
ago, before the Martin Dies Investigating Committee, Fritz 
Kuhn, the convicted leader of the German-American Bund, 
stated that Walter WinchelTs real name was a foreign-sounding 
name. He said it was something like Rankinshutz, or some- 
thing like that. At the time I publicly offered anyone one 
hundred thousand dollars in cash if anyone could prove it. 
I now offer double that sum. This week on the floor of Con- 
gress, Representative Rankin of Mississippi repeated Fritz 
Kuhn's Me. I had gotten Rankin's goat the day before in the 
newspaper where I had denounced Rankin for his repulsive 
attitude and repulsive treatment of foreign-sounding names 
names of many fighting Americans, ladies and gentlemen, who 
died for America and Mr. Rankin. Under our Constitution a 
man's name is unimportant, but the fact that a Congressman 
can be so badly misinformed is, I think, of the greatest im- 
portance. Even more important is his effort to use any type of 
name as a form of disparagement." 

In his column, he continued to hound John Rankin, often 
by ridiculing him. "When I think of Congressman Rankin, I 
understand why they call that place the 'John' . . . Congress- 
man Rankin's pet dish seems to consist of his foot in his 
mouth ... I hear Rankin claims a certain commentator is a 
Communist because he is left-handed!" 

On February 12, 1946, Rankin succeeded in getting himself 
ruled off the House floor by referring to Winchell as "a little 
slime-mongering kike," He made this remark while the House 
was listening to a series of speeches commemorating the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln. 

Winchell had some fun, in his next column, by speculating 
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on which side of the fence Lincoln, if he were alive, would 
find himself. 

As he had done with the others, Winchell continued punch- 
ing away at Rankin day after day until he cut him down 
to the size of another Mississippi politician., Theodore Bilbo, 
about whom Winchell once said, "His name is a household 
word like garbage." 

In every respect, Bilbo was RanMn's counterpart in the 
United States Senate. Winchell often linked the two of them 
together, making such quips as "When you understand Rankin 
and Bilbo, you know what Mississippi mud is." 

Time and again during the war. Bilbo revealed his racial 
and religious prejudices, for which the columnist repeatedly 
played the spotlight on him. When Bilbo joined Rankin in 
the attack on Americans of foreign origin and those with 
foreign-sounding names, Winchell wrote, "When the Bilbos 
and Rankins are straining at the leash and barking about for- 
eign-born Americans, muzzle them with this lethal fact: eleven 
Americans (in this war) awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor were foreign-born!" 

It was not until the late summer of 1944, however, that 
Winchell decided to speak on his national broadcast about 
Bilbo's bigotry. At the time, a legislative proposal in support 
of a Fair Employment Practice Act was being considered in 
the Senate. If passed, it would mean that minority peoples of 
America would have federal protection against employment 
prejudice stemming from color or creed. 

Bilbo, a vicious Negro-hater, joined those forces in the 
Senate opposing the equality measure, and often spearheaded 
the opposition. His actions received wide publicity, and from 
all over the country he received letters of protest denouncing 
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Mm. Where a letter of protest was signed with an Italian- 
sounding name, the reply Bilbo prepared was addressed "Dear 
Dago," If the letter came from a Negro, it was "Dear Nigger." 
If it came from someone who was apparently white and Chris- 
tian, the letter would begin, "Dear Nigger lover." 

Winchell called in several of his intimate friends and di- 
rected them to do a research job on the contributions of 
second- and third-generation Americans to the defense of their 
country in World War II. 

In July, 1945, Winchell went on the air and said, "A new 
low in demagoguery and bigotry was reached this week by 
U. S. Senator Bilbo of Mississippi. This so-called 'Gentleman' 
insulted an American woman of Italian descent by sending 
her a letter on U. S. Senate stationery in which, ladies and 
gentlemen, Senator Bilbo addressed her as 'My Dear Dago.' 
One of her brothers was recently killed in action. Mr. Bilbo 
it appears has a short memory, if any. He seems to have 
forgotten Captain Don Gentile, commended by General Eisen- 
hower, as America's Number One Ace. And Lieut. Col. 
Mucci, a West Pointer of Italian-American parents who 
was commended by Gen. MacArthur for rescuing Americans 
from Japanese prisons, as he gallantly and bravely led the 
American Rangers in the Philippines. Then there was Sgt. 
John Basilone of the U. S. Marines who won the highest 
award our country can give any man the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Basilone won it, ladies and gentlemen, for 
saving Henderson Field at Guadalcanal. And he lost his life 
with many other heroes (some of the State of Mississippi) at 
Iwo Jima. The men with whom he fought and died considered 
Sgt, John Basilone their loyal fellow-American and comrade- 
in-arms. Even though to the contemptible Senator Bilbo, Sgt. 
John Basilone is just another 'dago'! If Senator Bilbo calls 
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all American Italians 'dagos' because it is difficult for him 
to pronounce their names he might try practicing how to 
pronounce them by studying the casualty lists." Bilbo was 
his own worst enemy. Winchell simply made that fact clear to 
most Americans. With the onset of a serious illness, there 
came the usual result a quick finish to another senatorial 
career. 

These were some of the highlights of WincheH's encounters 
with Congressional Assolationists and Reprehensibles. They 
were by no means his only battles with them, but they give 
a picture of the way he fought each issue, and the way he took 
the fight to the enemy. 

Few men outside government have had as much space 
in the pages of the Congressional Record devoted to them. 
The late Congressman Adolph Sabath, of Illinois, once re- 
marked, "This is my thirty-eighth year of service in Congress, 
and I regret that I am obliged to say that in no prior Congress 
in my period of service has so much time been taken in dis- 
cussing any person as given to Mr. Winchell." 

Significantly, Congressman Sabath added that "Mr. Win- 
chell, if left alone, will in turn desist in replying to the attacks 
leveled against him, but if the foul and vicious name-calling 
continues on the floor, he will, in justice, defend himself and 
by the resulting publicity you, the Congress, will make him 
the most advertised man in the United States." 

For his own part, nothing hurts Winchell more than to 
read vicious remarks about himself in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. However, he will not permit misrepresentations to go 
unchallenged, and he uses his column and radio program to 
make certain that they don't. 

Winchell himself summed up his attitude in his broadcast of 
March 12, 1944: 
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"A newspaper and radio reporter Is as much a part of 
our political scheme as the statesmen, the politicians and the 
dime-a-dozen misfits who make the news. As such, the re- 
porter should be subjected to just as many brickbats, slanders 
and innuendoes. It is all part of the game and anybody who 
can't take it should not have entered it in the first place, but 
by that same American code, by which you are obliged to 
take it, you are also entitled to dish it out. Currently, I am 
being vilified by being called a vilifier. I welcome the attack, 
because it comes from people I regard as the most contempt- 
ible that ever disgraced American citizenship. They believe 
that their own miserable self-interest is the destiny of this 
Republic. They think that freedom of speech is the right to 
lie about the President. That free enterprise means prewar 
profit from government money, and that the only thing the 
matter with Hitler is that he doesn't pay cash. I repeat, ladies 
and gentlemen, I welcome their attack. They cannot be ex- 
pected to stick to the rules because they can never afford to 
stick to the facts." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The Gentleman from Texas 



Our police system can protect us from our criminals, but 
only public opinion can protect us from our fools. 

W. W. 



IT WAS inevitable that WincheU would one day clash with 
Martin Dies, the representative from Texas who was the first 
chairman of the House Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities, although it happened, to a large extent, because of 
Dies' desire for publicity, about which Winchell once wise- 
cracked, "As a headline hustler, he is as gifted as Broadway 
Rose." 

Dies was not really what Winchell would call an Assola- 
tionist, but the Congressman from Texas had an uncanny 
way of always being on the side of WinchelTs Congressional 
enemies, and of frequently smearing those whom the isola- 
tionists wanted smeared. 

The Dies group had been in existence some years when the 
brawl started. The Committee originally came into being in 
the spring of 1938 when many people were disturbed by the 
rising tide of bigotry and by the apparent inability of federal 
law-enforcement agencies to cope with the activities of native 
and imported Hitlerooters. In answer to the demand for effec- 
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live legislation, Congress came up with the House Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities. The resolution, rushed 
to passage in May, 1938, delegated to the Committee the task 
of learning the character and extent of un-American propa 
ganda, in order that they might draft legislation that would 
bring it to a halt. 

The chairmanship of the Committee was the perfect spot 
for a politician with ambition. Its activities would certainly 
make front-page headlines, and, if the job were well done, it 
could easily be the steppingstone to bigger and better things. 

The chairmanship of the Committee was a position that 
Martin Dies considered perfectly suited to his purposes. The 
fact that his record of accomplishment as a congressman was 
less than impressive apparently did not count, since House 
leaders willingly gave him the job. 

The Committee Chairman went to work. From the outset, 
his methods of investigation were, to say the least, somewhat 
novel. He apparently operated on three cardinal principles: 
one, rarely investigate anyone before first publicly proclaim- 
ing his guilt; two, rarely make an accusation that has a basis 
in fact; three, rarely smear anyone who wouldn't make front- 
page copy. In his six-year tenure, Congressman Dies adhered 
to these principles, with minor exceptions. 

When the Dies Committe did an effective job, Winchell 
praised the group, and up to the time the Winchell-Dies fight 
began, there were more orchids for the Committee than there 
were scalMons. Dies himself attested that record by a warm 
letter of gratitude he sent to the columnist. 

My dear Mr. Winchell: 

I take advantage of this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation to you for your loyal support. Unlike some people, 
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you have been equally opposed to all forms of dictatorship and 
un-American activities. You have supported the Dies Com- 
mittee when we exposed Communist activities the same as 
when we exposed Nazi activities. Your attitude, therefore, 
has been one of a real American who is opposed to all forms 
of totalitarianism. I shall always have a warm spot in my 
heart for you as a result of your loyal support and splendid 

help 

Sincerely yours, 

Martin Dies 

With the passage of time, however, the philosophy of 
Chairman Dies became clear. Winchell began to sit up and 
take notice. Finally, he slammed the Committee hard because 
of a series of unfair attacks upon Roosevelt followers, and 
the fat was in the fire. 

Dies was upset, to say the least. A single radio blast by 
Winchell could undo all the months of fine publicity he had 
received from newspapers throughout the country. 

Dies considered the problem. He knew it was not an easy 
one. He knew he would have to act quickly but cautiously, 
for Winchell was a tough man to handle. 

Dies, in a consultation with some of his close friends, de- 
cided to answer WinchelTs attack with a show of strength. 
Accordingly, in the next few days, the newspapers of the 
nation carried Dies' reply to Winchell, which was that "the 
Committee was considering an investigation of the com- 
mentator." 

That was all Winchell needed to hear. Dies was joining the 
anti-Winchell crusade. Winchell set to work. Within a week, 
the fight was sizzling hot, and Dies was frightened. He knew 
that his plan had miscarried. Instead of collapsing before the 
show of strength, Winchell hit him with harder and harder 
blows. 
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After one week of swapping punches, Dies had had enough. 
He thought the matter over, and came up with a second plan 
of action. He tried to get word quickly to Winchell that he 
would like to be friends again. 

But Winchell, who was in Miami Beach, could not be 
reached easily. Dies knew it was hopeless for him to tele- 
phone Winchell directly the columnist would undoubtedly 
refuse to talk to him. He realized that the trick would have 
to be turned by someone who could get to Winchell. 

Dies finally decided that Drew Pearson was the best man 
to do it. At that time, the two columnists sometimes exchanged 
material, and, what was even more important, they liked each 
other. The Congressman asked Pearson to telephone Winchell 
that Dies didn't want to fight any more. Pearson agreed to 
propose a deal on the basis of "don't blast him and he won't 
blast you." 

Dies, however, had miscalculated; there is nothing Winchell 
detests more than a deal. Besides, he was already in the midst 
of examining the Committee's record, and he was not pleased 
with his findings. 

WinchelTs reply to Pearson was short and to the point. 
"Tell Dies to go to hell." And as he made the remark, Winchell 
knew that the battle was now joined. He began his barrage 
with a basic fact: 'The Dies Committee was created to in- 
vestigate un-American activities and to prepare effective 
counter-legislation. To date, the Committee has spent $675,000 
and has not drafted or suggested a single line of corrective 
legislation/' 

Intermingled with the serious charges were the usual 
Winchell barbs: 4C Dies is a smart hombre. If he weren't, how 
could he get so far on nothing?" . . . "Congress offers no better 
example of the kangaroo court than the Dies Committee." . . . 
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"We must be a fun-loving people, or Dies would not have 
been in public life all this time." 

Winchell demanded to know "how long will America stand 
for this person from Texas? Look at him! What is he? . . . One 
of the dime-a-dozen statesmen of no particular stature ... He 
got his first appropriation by convincing the gullibles that 
America was threatened with overthrow by the Communists. 
Whom did he pin the plot on? Stalin? No. Trotsky? No, no ... 
I'll tell you whom he dragged up as the powerful menace to 
the American way of life. He named Shirley Temple. Shirley, 
not yet ten years old at the time, was the excuse Dies offered 
for the hundred and some thousand dollars he wheedled out 
of Congress at a time when the Bundists and other genuine 
enemies of democracy were at their strongest." 

Martin Dies now realized that his political life was at stake. 
Too many people were interested and too many people were 
talking. Dies had certain Congressional powers, and he de- 
cided to use them. He announced that he was preparing an 
investigation of Winchell. 

There was a violent reaction to this Dies proposal. The 
liberals who had lined up on the side of Winchell shouted that 
the Committee was overstepping the bounds of its jurisdiction. 
The press editorialized on the Dies tactic. One newspaper 
charged that it was "an ominous thing," declaring that it re- 
vealed "a Congressional committee in the role of censoring 
criticism of Congress . . . reaching far beyond its authorized 
powers . . . undertaking to sflence a voice which has irritated 
and annoyed it. ... The Dies Committee's investigation of 
Winchell is cowardly, un-American and a damaging act of 
personal persecution which should either be dropped or its 
perpetrators repudiated by the American people." 

But Dies was in too deep. There was no stopping now. Even 
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the protest of the American press could not change his mind. 
He proceeded to serve subpoenas. He said he wanted every 
Winchell radio script "for the past two years." 

Winchell was not unduly disturbed; he was used to fighting. 
When Representative Jerry Voorhis, himself a member of the 
Dies Committee, publicly proclaimed that the Committee's 
chairman had suppressed a report on the operations of native 
pro-Axis organizations, Winchell quipped, "Mr. Dies, III 
make a deal with you. I'll send you all my radio scripts for 
the past ten years when you make public what Congressman 
Voorhis claims the Dies Committee is hiding." 

When the threat of Committee subpoena didn't stop Win- 
chell, Dies knew that something else had to be done. 

An idea struck him an idea that proved to be a fatal 
mistake. He would answer Winchell over the radio. To get 
radio time, Dies vigorously assailed the unfairness and "unlaw- 
fulness" of the situation, threatening to take the matter up 
with the Federal Communications Commission unless he were 
given an opportunity to speak on Winchell's radio network. 
He demanded that the Blue Network grant him fifteen minutes 
of radio time, with the same facilities, and at an hour when 
the audience would be as large as Winchell's. 

When Winchell heard of Dies' demand for radio time "in 
the name of fair play," he answered, "In the same spirit of 
fair play, I offer Dies this bargain: As far as I am concerned, 
I'll yield my entire fifteen minutes to him when he yields his 
full hour (and his Congressional immunity) on the floor of 
Congress, to me." 

The Blue Network decided that "fair play" meant giving 
Dies the time he wanted. Accordingly, the matter was referred 
to Winchell's sponsor, the Jergens Company. Lawyers were 
subsequently called in and conferences were held. Winchell 
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stood on the sidelines with Ms tongue in his cheek and a grin 
on his face. It was finally decided that the Jergens Company, 
which owned a half hour's radio time on the Blue Network 
the first half of which was used by Winchell, the second, by a 
musical program would give the Congressman the Winchell 
spot, and allow Winchell the following fifteen minutes for his 
reply. 

Dies now had what he wanted a coast-to-coast radio net- 
work and it was up to him to make the most of Ms oppor- 
tunity. What he apparently did not realize, however, was that 
the fight was to be waged through a medium that called for 
the utmost talent and training, and that in the use of the 
microphone Ms opponent was one of the most Mghly skilled 
in the country. 

As soon as the decision was made, Dies deluged the press 
with ballyhoos: 4C Dies is going on the air to put Winchell in 
his place. . . . Dies will expose Winchell, Ms gangs, his meth- 
ods. . . . Dies wUl tell the people the truth, and that character 
assassin, Walter Winchell, will be quieted for all time." 

The New Republic stated, tc What Dies is seeking to do with 
Walter Winchell is not simply to debate with him. It is to get 
him off the air." 

Winchell retorted, "Over my dead body, bub." 

It was March, 1944, and Winchell was still in Miami. When 
he was informed that Ms fifteen-minute spot was being given 
to Martin Dies, he decided it was time to come North. Wash- 
ington, he thought, would be a better place to work than 
New York City. It was closer to Martin Dies, and in the capital 
he "could see the wMte in Martin Dies' eyes and face." 

During his stay in Washington, an incident occurred that re- 
vealed the depths to wMch some of the columnist* s enemies 
were willing to go. Winchell had asked for a two-bedroom 
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suite in one of the newest hotels in the capital, and when he 
signed in, he had registered as "Walter Winchell." Everyone 
at the hotel, his enemies' informants included, knew that 
WinchelFs wife was not with him on this journey. For whom 
was the second bedroom? The informants were told to find 
out. 

One night, at about nine o'clock, a very pretty young red- 
head entered the hotel, got on the elevator, and went directly 
to the commentator's suite. Tipped off, the informants watched 
her as she knocked on the door and a moment later was ad- 
mitted to WinchelFs rooms. 

The investigators now had a definite lead, but they knew 
they had to get conclusive proof of what was happening behind 
that door. The solution to their problem came at midnight, 
when a hotel employee rushed over to them and offered them 
a hot tip, for which he received a generous gratuity. 

"Room service has just received a call from WinchelTs 
suite, from Mr. Winchell himself, to send up two plates of 
ice cream, two pieces of chocolate cake, and two cups of 
coffee," the employee told them. 

There was some quick scurrying about, and the waiter was 
located on his way up to WinchelTs suite. A hurried conference 
was held, in which the waiter was asked to turn over his apron 
and the carriage tray of food to a "sleuth," in return for a 
fifty-dollar tip. After a moment's reflection, the waiter 
accepted. 

The operative-waiter then walked into WinchelTs suite, 
where he saw Winchell., in his shirtsleeves, slumped com- 
fortably in an easy chair, and the redhead in a negligee, lolling 
on the sofa. While the "waiter" was arranging the dishes, the 
redhead walked over to Winchell, said "Darling, you're won- 
derful, and I love you," and leaned down and kissed him. 
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The "waiter" left, happy: the evidence was indeed conclu- 
sive. However, the affidavit he prepared that night was wrong 
on one point and therefore useless. The lady involved was 
truly young, well-built, pretty and red-headed," but she 
wasn't just a lady. She was Walda Winchell, the commentator's 
daughter, who at twelve o'clock that night had become seven- 
teen years old. 

The affidavit was destroyed. 

Winchell knew that in the controversy with Dies his own 
reputation was at stake, for Dies was busy preparing a radio 
script that he hoped would end WinchelTs influence for all 
time. The commentator sat at his typewriter, placed the Dies 
record alongside of it, and began to punch out an indictment 
of the Congressman and his committee. 

Suddenly the Blue Network decided that it "didn't wish 
the controversy to be extended any further." Winchell, it de- 
clared, could follow the Texan on the air, but he "would not 
be permitted to reply," or even to mention the name of the 
Congressman in his broadcast. 

Winchell complained that this ruling hit at freedom of 
speech, which he said was even more important than the 
controversy itself. 

The network finally reconsidered, and the order was 
changed. Winchell would be permitted to answer Dies, but 
he must not make any new charges. 

Winchell agreed. "Let me see the Dies script, and I'll prepare 
my reply/ 5 he said. 

But no one had arranged for Dies to submit his script in 
advance of the broadcast, and therefore the reporter would 
be unable to prepare a reply until the week after the broad- 
cast. In the meantime, he could, if he wished, discuss the 
freedom-of-speech issue. 
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At eight-thirty on Sunday, March 26, 1944, Winchell 
walked into the Washington radio building, where he was 
met by more than thirty reporters, and by Martin Dies. The 
Congressman extended his hand. The commentator refused it, 
turning away abruptly. 

The two men were directed to separate studios opposite one 
another. It was nine o'clock. Studio lights flickered. An an- 
nouncer introduced the program, and Martin Dies was on the 
air. 

"My fellow-Americans," he began, "I asked for time on 
this program because of certain false statements made about 
me and the Committee on Un-American Activities, of which 
I am chairman. ... I do not intend to exchange insults with 
Mr. Winchell. . . ." 

Dies then charged that Winchell was the head of a "highly 
organized smear bund" that was undermining the country. He 
denied the Winchell claim that his committee had vital in- 
formation it was deliberately withholding. He denied he was 
sheltering Nazis. He insisted that instead of protecting sedi- 
tionists, he had exposed them for the entire country to see. 
"In the presence of these facts," he asked, "why does Mr. 
Winchell say we are protecting these people? Well, let me 
clear this up. These smearers are not interested in exposing 
Nazi agents here. . . . They are interested in using the ex- 
posure of these Nazi agents to destroy their political opponents 
by linking through innuendo the names of reputable and loyal 
citizens to these Nazi agents, to punish them because of their 
opposition to the objectives of this smear bund." 

Dies complained that he was a smear victim because he 
had refused to join in character assassination. Though he 
opened the broadcast by stating that it was not his purpose 
to insult Winchell, he told his radio audience that "Mr. 
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Winchell is not in himself important. For a number of years 
he has made a living peddling bedroom, keyhole scandal to 
the American people." He added that the columnist had been 
used "as a transmission belt" for propaganda "sandwiched" 
in between his gossip of divorces, infidelities, and other social 
derelictions. 

Dies charged that Winchell had constantly hurled insults 
against the patriotism and loyalty of Congress. "Typical of 
these insults which Mr. Winchell has broadcast in the past 
two years is the following: The only trouble with the sedition 
indictments is that while the defendants are in court, some 
of their supporters are still in Congress.' " He cited others: 
46 'Many of Hitler's American pals have been arrested, but 
too many have been renominated.' " " 'Congress includes some 
of the sorriest stumble-bums in the nation. It is not the House 
of Representatives but the House of Reprehensibles.' " 

Winchell, seated across the hall, listened carefully. When 
the Congressman quoted WinchelTs quips and cracks, the 
columnist smiled, and said, "He is using all my best punch 
lines. I sat up all night thinking those up." And when Dies 
finished, Winchell remarked that it was "a pretty good speech, 
considering all my stuff that he used." 

At nine-fifteen, Winchell removed his jacket, unbuttoned 
Ms collar, clamped Ms hat firmly on Ms graying and dis- 
appearing hair, and planted himself before the microphone. 
He couldn't talk about Dies not permitted. He couldn't 
answer the Texan's statements not this week. He could dis- 
cuss only freedom of speech. He then delivered what he called 
"A Newspaperman's Declaration of Independence." 

He began slowly. *TMs is a newspaperman's personal Dec- 
laration of Independence. Every citizen of the United States 
of America has the right of free speech. Any newspaperman 
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worth his salt regards it as his duty. I believe that absolute 
independence and absolute integrity mean the same thing. 
That means that I speak only for myself. But it also means 
that no one else has the right to speak for me." 

He paused for a moment, and then continued. "The Con- 
stitution of the U. S. not only provides for the three great arms 
of our government. The Constitution's heart is that it limits 
the powers (its Bill of Rights) of that government. And its 
soul is that it protects the citizen who disagrees with the men 
who run the very government it establishes. The history of 
liberty is the history of resistance ... to certain irresponsible 
men who happen to be armed with the powers of government." 

Winchell described how the guarantees of a free press had 
been written into the Constitution, and then he spoke of the 
legislative branch of the government. "They gave the greatest 
powers to Congress," he said. "So that Congress could be 
fearless, its members were given absolute immunity for any- 
thing they say on the floor of Congress. And, so that all in- 
formation may be available to them as lawmakers, Congress 
was given the power to subpoena. 

"But the power of Congress to subpoena is not the right 
of an individual congressman to hold court. A Congressional 
committee can render no decision. 

"The only Constitutional purpose of Congressional hearings 
is for the instruction and information of Congress as a law- 
making body. They cannot be used for the purpose of any 
congressman. 

"Your congressman, like yourself, has the American court. 
And Constitutionally the American courts alone can admin- 
ister American justice. Before these American courts I am 
charged with absolutely nothing! And no congressman has 
yet elected to challenge me in any American court, or to lay 
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aside his immunity long enough so I can challenge Mm 
there. . . ." 

He spoke of the Bill of Rights, and declared that it was 
his right to tell the people that their rights were being violated. 
"Conservative and liberal, capital and labor, banker and 
merchant, farmer and city dweller, all have the same interest 
in due process. Under that clause, a lawmaker has no more 
right to sit as judge and jury of his critics than the President 
of the U. S. has the right to demand the next edition of any 
newspaper which attacks him. 

"If any lawmaker thinks he is damaged personally he is 
guaranteed his full day in court. The American courts are in- 
dependent. They make no exceptions against and they grant 
no privileges to either radio commentators or U. S. legis- 
lators. 

"As for myself, I will gladly appear before any open court 
or any Constitutional authority, and I here and now freely 
waive all immunity. I demand only two rights, those guaran- 
teed to every American citizen: one, that I have the right of 
cross-examination and, two, that the public be present." 

Again Winchell paused. Then he spoke more slowly and 
deliberately. "Far from retracting a single statement, I re- 
iterate every one of them. Far from apologizing for any action, 
I reaffirm that my conduct has been the product of my deliber- 
ate intention." 

His pace quickened. "In the meantime, if any congressman 
or senator has information or evidence that I am guilty of 
activities against the U. S. government let him run, not walk, 
to the nearest federal grand jury or U. S. District Attorney. 
If he fails to do so, he is derelict in his duty as an officer of 
the U. S. 

"If such evidence ever existed, it would have been offered 
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against me long before this. As an American, my right to 
criticize the government of the U. S. and the official acts of 
any of its servants does not depend upon my sponsor, the 
radio network, any publisher, any member of Congress, the 
President of the U. S. ? or for that matter, the U. S. Supreme 
Court. That right was given to me over one hundred and fifty 
years ago by the same men who gave them theirs." 

Then, slowly and deliberately, he said, "To the men of the 
American Revolution who gave that right and to the legions of 
Americans who fought to preserve it, I reaffirm my personal 
debt. Because they died as heroes, no American need ever 
live as a coward. 

"Tonight, in the American tradition, my sponsor has yielded 
to Congressman Martin Dies the full and unobstructed use 
of this forum for presentation of his views. I therefore make 
no new charges against Mr. Dies or his committee at this time. 
Nor do I refresh his memory with the old unanswered ones. 
But let there be no doubt about this; I reserve the right, and 
will continue to exercise the right, to criticize any public of- 
ficial. That is the credo without which a free press and a free 
radio cannot exist. That also is my credo. For it I have fought, 
and for it I will continue to fight." 

The broadcast was over. 

The following Sunday, Winchell replied to the Congress- 
man's radio assertions, point by point To the charge by Dies 
that he had used innuendo, Winchell replied, "I tried to use 
the typewriter and microphone as though they were sledge 
hammers. . . . And I hereby admit it." To the charge of smear 
by association, he answered, "I could no more convict Martin 
Dies of treason by mentioning his name together with Fritz 
Kuhn than I could make him a statesman by mentioning him 
together with Sam Houston." To Mr. Dies* claim that the 
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Committee's records fill over four hundred pages, Winchell 
quipped, "So do the files of most radio comedians." 

Martin Dies did not fulfill his promise to investigate 
Winchell or prove his charge of "smear bund" or serve a 
subpoena on Winchell. Several weeks later, Martin Dies an- 
nounced his retirement from Congress. He said he would not 
run again for the office he was ill. (He did run again, how- 
ever, years later, and was elected.) 

When Winchell learned of Dies' decision, he said that 
he regretted Dies' "illness," but added, "Indeed it is a pity that 
Dies' accusations so frequently exceeded his proof . . . Con- 
gressman Dies went out in a blaze of sour grapes. First he 
said he quit because he was ill. Then he blamed foreign- 
language groups in the East who opposed him. He said they 
could not speak English. Neither could Columbus." 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

Spotlightning 



I am merely a reporter, who must follow the truth where- 
ever it may lead, whomever it may hurt, and however un- 
pleasant it may be to read and hear. 

W. W. 



BECAUSE of WinchelTs interest, since 1932, in subversive 
activities, men and women from every state of the Union con- 
stantly report facts and situations to Mm that they claim are 
"un-American." When "subversive" matters are front-page 
copy, his mail on this subject alone averages between two and 
three hundred letters out of the three thousand or so he re- 
ceives each week. The mere examination of such a volume of 
correspondence is quite a task. Obviously, Winchell cannot 
read every letter himself, and so he has established a regular 
routine for his staff. Each morning his two secretaries read 
aE the letters that have arrived, remove the general corre- 
spondence, and then do a first screening of what remains. The 
crackpot letters are thrown into the wastepaper basket, save 
for a particularly scurrilous piece of "crack-pottez," which, 
now and then, is sent to WinchelTs desk as a sample. 

His office staff then remove from the "subversive" corre- 
spondence those letters that are similar to others previously 

134 
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received by the columnist, and set them aside in neatly ar- 
ranged stacks. The secretaries themselves answer this corre- 
spondence, usually by copying one of the boss's old letters, 
with slight variations to suit the circumstances. They sign their 
own names, adding "for Walter Winchell." 

The correspondence that the secretaries do not handle them- 
selves complaints, tips, reports of un-American meetings, 
and the like are given to Winchell for his personal attention. 
He reads every document carefully, and does something about 
most of them. If a letter should, in his opinion, be brought 
to the attention of the F.B.I, or other government bureaus, 
he scribbles a note on it, directing his secretary to forward it. 
Where the informant requests that his or her identity should 
not be revealed, Winchell tears off or carefully scratches out 
all identifying marks before forwarding it. 

If, however, the letter contains information that Winchell 
would like to use for his column or radio program, he begins 
to verify it. He seldom checks it personally, unless it requires 
speaking to some top government official. In such cases, he 
handles the matter himself because he is usually able to reach 
highly placed individuals where others cannot. Government 
leaders rarely attempt to mislead Winchell. They either tell 
him the truth or refuse to talk at all. 

Where there is no need for Winchell personally to make the 
inquiry, he sends the letter on to one of his "cabinet," or, as 
he sometimes calls them, his "brain trust." The identity of this 
band of faithfuls, and its method of operation, will be dealt 
with in another chapter. In any event, the member of Ms 
"cabinet" who handles the matter has a twofold job. First, 
he must check the source; then, he must check the story it- 
self. And at no time may he reveal for whom or for what 
reason he is interested in the story. To expose in advance the 
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fact that Winchell intends to handle a certain matter is un- 
forgivable, and it automatically removes the erring faithful 
from the "cabinet." He is no longer qualified to spend his 
time, without compensation, helping the columnist. 

When the item is returned to Winchell, ready to be used, a 
number of problems then confront him; namely, should it be 
a radio item or a column paragraph? How is he to use it so 
that no one will be able to guess his source? Should he crash 
head on into the issue or should he just make a sarcastic refer- 
ence to it? He answers these questions quickly, usually in a 
few seconds. If it takes him longer than that, Winchell knows 
that something is wrong with his plan of attack. He firmly be- 
lieves that first judgments are best judgments, in the same way 
as he believes in what he calls his "Winchell luck," which he 
claims has rarely deserted him. 

Winchell has made a fine art of the practice of bringing 
situations that need airing to public attention. He has been 
called, on occasion, "the prosecuting attorney for the inarticu- 
late." This came about gradually, and was a normal out- 
growth of WinchelFs development. 

During his early years as a columnist and radio com- 
mentator, the material Wincheil used consisted of anything 
he considered interesting, but when he became involved in 
matters of world importance, and noted an appreciable re- 
action to his writing, he considered himself to be in a strategic 
position to perform a function vitally important to America. 
At the same time, readers, knowing his interest in such mat- 
ters, deluged his office with material on international politics 
and related matters. 

Today, WincheU's public expects exposes from him. Fans 
feel cheated when he is not irate about somebody or some- 
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thing, and in such cases disappointedly report to others that 
"he had nothing to say today." 

Actually, Winchell does not always go looking for prob- 
lems. He often sits back and waits for them to come to Mm, 
confident that people will bring him the situations that need 
attention. Boastful of the results he has frequently obtained 
by bringing public opinion to bear on an issue, the columnist 
coined a new word to describe this skill. He calls it "spot- 
lightning." 

An examination of Winchell's "spotlightning" record re- 
veals that it covers a wide variety of subjects, from reporting 
someone's shabby treatment of a chorus girl to exposing a 
larceny by a foreign power. On the positive side, it ranges 
from a word of praise for a bootblack to an orchid for a 
President. When, apparently as a result of his disclosure, a 
shoddy political scheme is halted or a night-club dancer is 
given back her job, the columnist shows no hesitancy in taking 
full credit for his accomplishment. He gives an orchid to him- 
self when one of his friends triumphs, and he does not fail to 
crow when he defeats his enemies. A typical example is a 
paragraph he wrote when Fritz Kuhn's career in America 
was coming to a close. 

In October, 1945, Fritz Kuhn was deported to Germany. 
On board the S.S. Winchester Victory, the ship that took the 
former head of the German-American Bund back to his 
fatherland, Kuhn talked bitterly of his experiences in the 
United States. He denied that he had tried to subvert Ameri- 
can democracy and promised that one day he would prove his 
innocence. "Be sure and contact Winchell," he said to one of 
the crew, "and tell Wm I will be coming back some day." The 
message was relayed to Winchell, who reported it in his col- 
umn, adding, "Fine! I was a teensy-weensy bit afraid Fritz 
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may have forgotten the name of the man mainly responsible 
for his new address." 

One day during World War II, Winchell received a tip 
from a stagehand at a concert hall that a certain opera singer 
then performing in New York had refused to begin her per- 
formance each evening with the singing of "The Star-Spangled 
Banner." There were reasons, the correspondent wrote, for 
believing that the singer was not sympathetic to the Allied 
cause Winchell dispatched one of his "cabinet" to the con- 
cert, and when the report was returned, ran this line in his 
column: "New Yorkers are talking about the Swedish opera 
thrush in town who never sings the National Anthem before 
her concerts. Howcum gal? Which don't you like the words 
or the music?" 

Two days later, the stagehand sent a telegram to the col- 
umnist, which stated that he, the stagehand, apparently had 
been wrong "because last night she sang 'The Star-Spangled 
Banner/ '* 

Winchell doesn't always have to wait for someone else to 
tip Mm off about the questionable attitude of people in com- 
paratively influential places. Being an extremely curious man, 
his interest is often aroused by a chance remark or by an 
item buried in the back pages of the newspaper, and then, 
quite often, he searches out the facts himself. Of course it 
does not follow that every time the columnist publicizes some- 
one's wrongdoing, corrective measures are taken at once. 
Often, nothing at all is done. Where the issue is not too im- 
portant, the columnist drops the matter after one or two at- 
tempts to stir it up. But if he believes something must be done, 
he keeps after those who control the situation until action 
results. No better example of Winchell's persistence can be 
found than the coddling-of-war-prisoners issue in which he 
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became involved during the winter of 1 944 and the spring of 
1945. 

During the last six months of the war against Germany, 
thousands of captured Nazi soldiers were brought to the 
United States to be interned here. The War Department, 
anxious to abide by the Geneva Convention in its treatment of 
the prisoners, frequently leaned over backward, in favor of 
the P.O.W.s, in interpreting sections of the treaty. 

On the very same ships that brought over the prisoners were 
a number of American war correspondents, who were return- 
ing to the United States after many grueling months in the 
war zones. These reporters came back with horrifying stories 
of atrocities committed by Nazi soldiers in their more suc- 
cessful days. Newspapers ran eyewitness accounts and photo- 
graphs of Nazi brutalities. The country was shocked at such 
excesses, and many American soldiers who had not yet seen 
overseas duty were eager for the opportunity, as one soldier 
put it, "to get over there and show those bastards." It was 
not surprising, therefore, that when those same soldiers were 
placed in charge of incoming Nazi prisoners under orders to 
"treat them nicely, no rough stuff" they reacted violently. 

WincheU soon received a great number of letters from 
G.I.s stationed in detention camps all over the country pro- 
testing against the coddling of the P.O.W.s. The more he read, 
the more angry he became. He decided to apprise the Ameri- 
can people of the situation by releasing details of the soft 
treatment accorded them. 

The War Department and the State Department quickly 
came to their own defense, and stated, in effect, "Doesn't Win- 
chell know that this country is bound by an international con- 
vention? And doesn't he know that the United States takes 
pride in living up to its obligations?" 
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Highly placed friends rushed to the Stork Club to brief 
him on the Geneva Convention. Winchell listened impatiently, 
and then retorted, "Why aren't those bastards in Europe living 
up to the Geneva rules? Are they only for us? Fix Nazi 
prisoners here like they fix our boys over there, and you'll see 
how quick they'll start studying the Geneva Convention!" 

Many officers in charge of P.O.W. camps agreed with Win- 
chell, and they complained to him that enemy prisoners were 
permitted to roam the streets of American cities on sightseeing 
tours. The reporter complained bitterly, stating that "a short 
time ago these guys were carrying submachine guns on their 
arms . . . Now they are carrying American women." 

He received letters from American soldiers stationed at a 
prisoner-of-war camp in the South, tipping him off to the fact 
that two hundred electric fans were issued to German prisoners 
"to keep them cool while the American M.P.s, doing the guard 
duty, slept in sweat." Winchell reported these items over the 
air, and the next day the two hundred electric fans were 
taken from the prisoners and given to the American M.P.s. 

A silversmith in New York City sent the commentator a 
copy of an order he had received from a prisoner-of-war camp 
in the United States. Winchell took it to the radio station and 
shouted over the microphone, "HELP, POLICE, MURDER! 
According to documents photostats in my pocket now an 
American organization has ordered a loving cup for German 
prisoners of war in the United States. When I said that, I 
turned around and looked at a great group of returned war 
heroes seated here in the studio. You heard me right, that's 
what I said a loving cup. The International YJVLC.A. War 
Prisoners Aid has ordered an engraved loving cup to be given 
to the Nazi prisoner-of-war team winning the soccer cham- 
pionship at Camp Croft in Missouri. Well, I have a suggestion 
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to make. The presentation should be made before an audi- 
ence of Gold Star Mothers, and the widows and orphans of 
the victims in German concentration camps." 

There was a violent reaction to this revelation both ways. 
Some people strongly criticized the International Y.M.C.A., 
others defended it. The organization itself explained its policy 
on the ground that the same thing was being done for Ameri- 
can soldiers in Nazi captivity. A few days later, Winchell re- 
ceived a letter from the commanding officer at Camp Croft, 
advising him that the loving cup had been put away "in the 
Camp safe, and would not be given to the winning team." 

Several weeks later, Winchell turned up still more startling 
evidence of coddling, and even though he was being attacked 
by some people for his "callous viewpoint/' he again reported 
what he had uncovered. "The Commanding General of the 
8th Service Command in Oklahoma is a kindly man. He ap- 
pears to be concerned about the Nazi prisoners under his 
control. Especially those Nazi prisoners who have been 
deafened by our very naughty artillery men's shellfire. The 
C.O. in Oklahoma, I am told by officers there, has decided to 
make things a little more cozy for those poor little Nazi 
prisoners of war who can't hear so good any more. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, hold on to your hats and tempers. Those 
Nazi prisoners of war are now being fitted with hearing aids, 
which cost the Army only sixty dollars a set. Hmm. Six very 
wonderful American words were censored right here!" 

The P.O.W.s had akeady been fitted for the hearing aids, 
but because of the commentator's unfavorable publicity, they 
were never issued to them. 

There were many facets of the World War II prisoner-of- 
war situation that Winchell did not make public either 
because he was unable to get sufficient proof or because cer- 
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tain incidents could not be reported in a family newspaper or 
over a public radio network. One letter from an American 
M.P., for example, charged that "females were permitted to 
socialize with P.O.W.s on camp grounds without the benefit of 
electric lights." And while Winchell never reported these 
stories, they did make him, as he told intimate friends on 
several occasions, "goddam mad." 

WinchelFs "spotlightning" has been effective not only in 
the field of politics, but in many other areas, such as the 
world of entertainment. One of the most dramatic examples of 
its influence was the Hellzapoppin' miracle. 

Hellzapoppin' was a revue produced in May, 1941, by 
Olsen and Johnson, the now-famous comedy team. When it 
opened in New York, most of the drama critics wrote blis- 
tering reviews, which usually means a short life for the pro- 
duction involved. But Winchell had been at the opening, 
had enjoyed himself thoroughly, and, accordingly, had given 
the show rave notices in his column and on his radio program. 

The drama critics who disagreed with him publicly scoffed 
at WinchelTs judgment, thereby provoking him into reiterating 
over and over again his opinion that the show "was worth the 
price of the ticket," that it was "a dandy antidote for the 
blues," and so on. Instead of folding, the show played for 
five years, grossed seven million dollars, and made Olsen and 
Johnson millionaires. 

Another Broadway producer whose efforts won WinchelTs 
approval was Michael Todd, whom Winchell used to call the 
Boy Wonder of the Big Stem. In 1945, young Todd brought 
an extravagant musical to Broadway, under the title of Up 
in Central Park. The drama reviews were mixed. Winchell, 
highly enthusiastic about the show, was rhapsodic in his 
column and Sunday radio program. On Monday, despite mis- 
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erable weather, there was a line a block long in front of the 
Century Theatre. "That boy Winchell," Todd later confided 
to friends, "made me richer this year by a million and a half 
dollars." 

Billy Rose, "the pint-sized Bamum," owes a bow to Win- 
chell for the aid his productions consistently received from 
the columnist's mike and typewriter. Today, Rose is a mil- 
lionaire who astutely pyramided Ms theatrical enterprises with 
his other interests in the real-estate and financial fields. 

Wish You Were Here, a musical which arrived at the 
Imperial Theatre in New York on July 2, 1952, was given 
rough treatment by the critics, and, as a result, prepared to 
fold. Winchell liked the show, gave it his full support in his 
column, and, to a large extent, was responsible for keeping it 
alive. 

In April, 1955, Ankles Aweigh, an expensive musical 
comedy featuring Betty and Jane Kean, opened at the Hellinger 
Theatre. Almost to a man, the critics panned it, many of 
them expressing the view that it was one of the worst shows 
in years to come to Broadway. Most of the New York col- 
umnists, however, liked it, and, with Winchell leading the 
pack, said so day after day in their columns. It soon developed 
into a journalistic tug of war between the drama critics and 
the columnists, to show whose influence was greater in the 
theater world. Instead of closing after a few performances, 
which theaterwise people predicted, the show survived. 

In addition to "spotHghtning" shows to success, Winchell 
has used his influence to promote the careers of many actors 
and entertainers. Gypsy Rose Lee, Frank Sinatra, Josephine 
Baker, Kay Thompson, Tony Martin, Benny Fields, Marilyn 
Monroe, Dorothy Lamour, Betty and Jane Kean, and Ethel 
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Merman are a few of the many people who, to one degree or 
another, owe their success to WinchelTs "praise-agentry." 

The columnist's influence on Broadway is not limited to 
stage shows and stage people, but extends to the entire enter- 
tainment field. A night-club operator, like a show producer, 
knows that a favorable mention by Winchell will often bring 
substantial profits to his business, and many of them comb 
Broadway for press agents who are on good terms with 
the columnist. But the club operators in the best position to 
benefit from his praise are the ones who are known and liked 
by the reporter. 

Many night-club promoters willingly concede that Winchell 
has it within his power to make, and, what's more, break a 
club. An example of the latter is the case of the late Fefe 
Ferry, the one-time successful London and Continental night- 
club operator who burned his fingers badly when he came to 
New York and opened a sumptuous cafe "for the amusement 
of the swank set only." 

A few days after Mr. Ferry started in business, word reached 
Winchell that Ferry had remarked he "could get along very 
well without Winchell." Accordingly, Winchell avoided the 
night club and never once mentioned Ferry or his cafe in the 
column. 

In a very short while, Ferry went into bankruptcy. He 
sought revenge against columnists by including in his schedule 
of debtors every newspaperman who had visited his club and 
signed checks. The reporters, of course, claimed that they had 
been invited by Mr. Ferry as his guests. 

Some days later, Winchell and Ferry were introduced to 
one another by a mutual friend, and the reporter immediately 
lambasted Ferry for embarrassing his fellow-journalists, and 
ended his caustic monologue by telling him that "you're the 
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fellow who could get along without me. . . . Well, you've 
made a good job of it. I'll read about you in the newspapers 
now all right ... in the columns., at that the bankruptcy 
columns." 

There are some midtown Manhattan restaurateurs, of 
course, who believe that WinchelTs influence is not as great 
as many people including Winchell think it is. There are 
others, though, like a man named Ben Harriman, who become 
as giddy as geese when they are favored with a complimentary 
mention and often, to WinchelTs annoyance, try to make too 
much out of it. 

Harriman owned a sea-food restaurant, the Aquarium, on 
Broadway. New Yorkers were passing up the opportunity of 
enjoying his culinary masterpieces, and, as a result, Harri- 
man was finding it difficult to meet his bills. In desperation, 
Harriman's press agent was asked to try to get Winchell to 
present the Aquarium with an orchid. The agent, subsequently, 
was successful. The day following WinchelTs mention, Harri- 
man had the quote from the column blown up into a large 
placard, which he displayed prominently in his window. Then, 
with his last funds, he ran big newspaper ads, featuring Win- 
chell's opinion of his food. The restaurant became an over- 
night success. 

As business boomed, Harriman kept increasing the size of 
the ads and enlarging the letters of WinchelPs name. Soon, 
Winchell became annoyed, and he asked the restaurateur to 
discontinue the campaign. Harriman refused. Thereupon, 
Winchell threatened Harriman with a summons if the ad- 
vertisement appeared once more. Harriman quit. 

Later, Harriman told his friends, "I know I took advantage 
of Winchell. But some day 111 build a monument to him. He 
saved my business and made me a millionaire." 
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Sherman Billingsley's famous Stork Club is the classic ex- 
ample of WinchelTs genius for plugging a night club. The 
present establishment on East Fifty-third Street, in New 
York City, is Billingsley's third try at the business. The first 
two Stork Clubs failed because of his inexperience and, per- 
haps, as Heywood Broun once remarked to Billingsley, "from 
an acute case of inattention from Winchell." 

In June, 1933, when Billingsley opened his present cafe, 
Winchell visited the place, and then wrote a line that suc- 
cinctly summed up the new bistro; he called it the "New- 
Yorkiest club in town." That remark, and WinchelTs subse- 
quent plugging of the Club in his column, started the owner 
on his meteoric rise to success. He was so grateful, the story 
goes, then when Winchell complained one day that the New 
York heat wave was "murder on my sinuses," Billingsley 
ordered air-conditioning, which was a novelty at the time, in- 
stalled in the Cub Room. On another occasion, when Win- 
chell remarked offhandedly that the lack of privacy in barber 
shops was annoying. Billingsley ordered one installed in the 
Stork Club, which was to be open all night for night owls 
like Winchell. 

Because of WinchelTs close association with the Stork 
Club, many people have assumed that Winchell has a financial 
interest in it. He doesn't. Although, with his usual immodesty, 
he readily admits that he was the one who made the Club so 
well known, he just as readily admits that it was Billingsley's 
shrewdness and know-how of club operation that has made it 
attractive not only to the night-club set, but to newspapermen 
as well. Other columnists, in addition to Winchell, give the 
Club a good press, recounting in their columns the glamorous 
stars of stage, screen, and radio and TV who frequent the 
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Stork. And the stars come, of course, to get their names in 
the columns. 

Incidentally, the well-known story around Broadway that 
Winchell goes to the Stork because he is barred from "21" is 
not true. One of the owners, Charley Berns, insists that this 
is just a legend, and that Winchell is always welcome. He sug- 
gests, half seriously, that it was probably Sherman Billingsley 
himself who started the rumor. 

Although Winchell continued the practice of presenting 
flowers or vegetables orchids or scallions to personalities 
and institutions on the Great White Way, he became at least 
until recently far more concerned with the influence his 
opinions have in the field of domestic and international af- 
fairs. He therefore began to reserve the title "spotlightning" 
for his work in this area. 

Winchell considered important, for example, the aid he 
gave Albert Deutsch, when that newspaper reporter found 
himself in contempt of a Congressional committee early in 
1945. Deutsch, the public-health editor of the now-defunct 
newspaper PM, had written a series of articles exposing al- 
leged misfeasance within the Veterans' Administration. Con- 
gressman John E. Rankin, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Veterans' Aff airs, subpoenaed Deutsch and insisted that the 
reporter reveal the source of his information for the charges 
he had leveled. Deutsch, claiming the newspaperman's priv- 
ilege of confidence, refused to name his informants, and was 
held in contempt by the Chairman. 

The issue, as Winchell saw it, was clearly one of freedom 
of speech, and he quickly came to Deutsch's defense. Though 
Winchell himself had been threatened with investigation many 
times by the Congressman 'from Mississippi, and though he 
knew his attack would provoke Rankin further, Winchell did 
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not hesitate to say over his radio program that "Congressman 
Rankin is trying to indict Albert Deutsch of New York's very 
fine newspaper PM for furnishing the public with information 
which, Rankin said, 'did not contribute to the general wel- 
fare.' 

"Ladies and gentlemen, isn't it a pity that under a democracy 
a public servant such as Rankin can not only disregard the 
facts but punish a newspaperman who bravely exposed Mm, 
and who up to now has protected his sources of information? 
Hurray for you, Albert Deutsch! 

"But, ladies and gentlemen, this illustrates the importance 
of the Bill of Rights. By taking away the freedom of the 
press from newspapermen, Congress may be depriving 
wounded war veterans of their very own crutches. 

"You may be able to stop a newspaperman from printing 
the ugly word 'bloody, 5 but it won't heal a soldier's wound. 

"As Reader's Digest, PM and other publications recently 
revealed, mistreatment of our wounded veterans is a national 
shame. But to jail a newspaperman trying to help our wounded 
men is an international disgrace." 

Winchell and other adherents of freedom of the press had 
stirred up a hornets' nest. Many newspapers around the country 
took the House Veterans' Committee to task for its action, 
and when a number of congressmen also condemned Rankin 
on the floor of the House, the Veterans' Committee reconvened 
and revoked its contempt action against Deutsch. 

Although Winchell has been a standard-bearer in the fight 
against infringement of the freedom of press, he has, on the 
other hand, attacked anyone who used the freedom for what 
he considered were undemocratic causes, and more than once 
he has made his weight felt under such circumstances. 

In October, 1945, John O'Donnell, a columnist for both 
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the New York Daily News and the Washington Times-Herald, 
wrote in his column that General George Patton, Jr., had 
been removed from one command to another because he had 
slapped an American soldier of the Jewish faith. 

Winchell read the story and, recognizing its patent false- 
ness, minced no words on his next broadcast. "To a newspa- 
perman," he said, "there is only one greater satisfaction than 
exposing the truth, and that is nailing the lie." Then he named 
names. "John O'Donnell . . . is the troublemaker, and this is 
the lie." He repeated O'Donnell's statements, and then re- 
vealed the facts: the soldier slapped was not Jewish, the Gen- 
eral was transferred for other reasons. "John O'Donnell's 
stupid lie," he continued, "is not nearly as dangerous as is the 
intent with which these lies are usually uttered. That it was 
in the best Hitler-Mein Kampf-Goebbels tradition should sur- 
prise no one. With great foresight, President Roosevelt, at a 
White House press conference one day, awarded John O'Don- 
nell the Nazi Iron Cross not as a decoration, but as an 
identification." 

Having helped turn the spotlight of publicity on the story, 
he had let loose a storm of indignation, and O'Donnell was 
compelled to admit that he had erred. The Winchell technique 
of "spotlightning" again had been extremely effective. 

The columnist tours the world with his spotlight, without a 
qualm as to where or on whom it lands. As long as he suc- 
ceeds in creating a fuss where he thinks a fuss ought to be 
created, he is satisfied. 

The record demonstrates that Winchell has coined an ac- 
curate, if somewhat conceited, word in "spotlightning." 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Blue Pencil 



The reason some people are trying to stop freedom of 
speech is that they know freedom of speech will stop them. 

W. W. 



WINCHELL goes out of Ms way to make an issue of any in- 
fringement of his right to say what he thinks. Consquently, he 
is constantly faced with the problem of censorship. Sometimes 
this censorship is imposed justly, in the interest of common 
sense; sometimes it is forced upon him by ignorance or 
bigotry. Whatever the reason, the reporter hates a blue pencil. 

In 1944, the campaign for the election of a representative 
from one of the California Congressional districts was waged 
with more than the customary political fury. It involved Hal 
Styles, a Los Angeles radio commentator, who was running 
on the Democratic ticket, and William Randolph Hearst, 
owner of one of the local newspapers, who supported his op- 
ponent. Mr. Styles had a record on the West Coast as a 
liberal, and because of it, Hearst campaigned vigorously for 
Ms defeat. 

Toward the end of the campaign, it became obvious that 
Styles' chances of winning were very slim. No liberal news- 
paper in the city was powerful enough to compete with the 
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daily attacks on the candidate by the Hearst publication, 
which had pulled no punches in urging his defeat. 

With Election Day less than a week away, Hearst shocked 
the local citizenry with a sensational front-page charge that 
the Democratic candidate was a former high exalted leader of 
the Ku Klux Klan, and that his record as a liberal was, there- 
fore, a fraud. Documents and affidavits, printed under scream- 
ing headlines, told of Hal Styles' alleged activities nearly 
twenty years before in a Queens, New York, chapter of the 
secret, hooded order. 

Styles immediately prepared a denial of the charge in a 
statement that set forth his side of the story. In it, he explained 
that as a newspaper reporter at the time, he had joined the 
Klan for the express purpose of exposing the organization. 
But time was short, and in desperation Styles rushed a plea, 
and his written defense, to Walter Winchell in New York. The 
election was the following Tuesday. Would the commentator 
tell the story on his coming Sunday-night broadcast before 
it was too late? 

Winchell examined the documents, knowing full well that 
he would be flying in the teeth of his employer, Hearst, who 
also owned Winchell's home newspaper, the Mirror, if he re- 
ported the candidate's side of the story. Nevertheless, that 
Sunday evening he prepared an item in accordance with Hal 
Styles' request, and, as usual, a half hour before the broadcast 
submitted his entire script to the network's libel lawyers. 
Everything was approved, except the Styles item. Winchell 
demanded to know why the paragraph was rejected. 

"Because if s political and controversial," he was informed, 

"Every issue has two sides," he argued, "or else it wouldn't 
be an issue. And if it has two sides it must be controversial, 
One side of the story has been told by the newspapers. I want 
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to tell the other side. That's what I've been doing for ten 
years." 

It was no use. The more he argued, the more adamant the 
lawyers became. It was now almost nine o'clock, a few 
minutes before Winchell was to go on the air, and a decision 
had to be made. "I will use that paragraph or else I won't 
broadcast," Winchell insisted. 

"Then don't broadcast," he was told. 

A studio clerk tapped Winchell on the shoulder and pointed 
to the clock. It was a minute to nine. Winchell stood up. 
X 'O.K., I'll deliver," he said as he walked out of the room into 
the broadcasting booth. 

The network lawyers followed him into the small studio, 
and as the commentator seated himself at the microphone, one 
of them said, "We'll be standing next to the engineer. The in- 
stant you start reading the Styles item, you will be cut off the 
air." 

Winchell smiled, but said nothing. The lawyers stepped 
back as the announcer motioned for quiet. It was nine o'clock. 
The mike was alive. 

"The Jergen's Journal, featuring Walter Winchell," the 
announcer said. Thirty seconds later, the shrill, staccato voice 
of the commentator was triphammering across the land. 

Two minutes passed, and now Winchell was coming to the 
place in his script that contained the Styles item. The words of 
the paragraph were covered with long blue lines, but the lines 
were not heavy and the commentator could make out the 
words and could read the story if he dared. As he reached 
the paragraph, he stopped and looked up, defiantly, at the 
lawyers. There was an instant of dead silence, and then Win- 
chell said, "SOS, SOS, PM and the Postl Please call me." 

After the ad lib, Winchell, skipping the story about the 
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West Coast candidate, continued with his regular script. Twice 
more during the broadcast, he repeated the SOS message. Each 
time, the lawyers moved as if to signal the engineer, but they 
stopped when Winchell went back to his script. 

At ten-thirty that night, Winchell finished telling the story 
behind the SOS to the last of the several newspaper reporters 
who had telephoned him. The wire services flashed their re- 
ports to editors of subscribing papers, and, by morning, the 
entire country knew that Hal Styles, candidate for Congress, 
had been an undercover operator in the Ku Klux Klan and not 
a member of it. 

Winchell knew what he was doing that Sunday night, for 
he had spent ten years fighting censors. From experience, he 
had learned how to handle them, and the Styles incident was 
merely his expert knowledge at work. 

Winchell has never submitted to censorship without fight- 
ing back. Even in the days before he became actively engaged 
in reporting national and international politics, he made a spe- 
cial news event of every attempt to silence him. Once, when he 
was still new on the Daily Mirror, and primarily a Broadway 
reporter, he attended a certain play produced by the Shuberts. 
It failed to please him, and his next day's column included 
an unfavorable review, plus a stinging rebuke to the producers 
for having wasted his time. 

The Shuberts were incensed, and they protested to Win- 
chelTs employer. The columnist was called into the front 
office and told of the complaint. His reply was to print the 
following anecdote in his column, which, he claimed, had 
been overheard in the Astor Hotel lobby: 

"The producers were complaining about a show which had 
flopped, and Lee (one of the Shubert Bros.) asked, 'Why did 
we ever buy that lousy play?' 
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"His manager explained that it had been no more than a bad 
gamble. The playwright was not to blame, he said. Every 
business had flops. Look at the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia; there was a real flop. 

" 'Did he write that too?' Shubert groaned." 

The Shuberts retaliated by barring Winchell from all their 
theaters. When the columnist was advised of their action, he 
commented, "I can't go to the openings, eh? Well, I'll wait 
three days and go to the closings." 

Not long after this incident occurred, the Shuberts stationed 
private detectives around the theater where the Four Marx 
Brothers were enjoying a successful run in Animal Crackers, 
a comedy owned by the producers. The detectives were given 
strict orders to keep Winchell out. But the columnist managed 
to review Animal Crackers for his readers. He disguised him- 
self as Harpo Marx's stand-in with the help of a wig, false 
whiskers, and padding and, without interference, hobbled 
into a front-row seat. 

This sort of censoring did not unduly disturb Winchell, and 
it often provided him with an opportunity to play practical 
jokes at the expense of those who tried to silence him. But 
censorship did become a serious obstacle to his work, and 
caused him a great deal of trouble, when, several years later, 
it began to impinge on his right to express freely his views on 
the domestic and world scene. 

When Winchell first started writing his column for Hearst's 
Daily Mirror, ninety per cent of it was entertainment and ten 
per cent was news. However, in the early thirties, when Win- 
chell began to incorporate serious political material into his 
daily column, the publisher was against the change. Hearst 
was not only anxious for Winchell to keep his column full of 
Broadway chatter, which had paid off handsomely in in- 
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creased circulation figures, but he also thoroughly disagreed 
with the reporter's views on international affairs. 

The tug of war between Winchell and Hearst went on for 
nearly six years. The more political material Hearst killed, 
the more of it Winchell wrote. The reporter had an innate dis- 
like for being told, directly or otherwise, what he should 
write, and, besides, he thought it was important to write about 
vital issues, such as the Nazi New Order. 

By 1938, William Randolph Hearst was at his wit's end 
with Winchell. The publisher was editing every column, and 
yet the Broadway reporter succeeded in expressing his political 
views as he pleased. By now the issues were clear. Walter Win- 
chell was a New Dealer; Hearst was not. The columnist 
believed the Nazis were a very dangerous menace; the pub- 
lisher thought them inconsequential. 

In March of that year, Hearst, unwilling to tolerate his 
columnist's defiance any longer, took an unprecedented step. 
He sent a teletype message to the editors of all newspapers 
using the reporter's column: "Please edit Winchell very care- 
fully, and leave out any dangerous or disagreeable para- 
graphs. Indeed, leave out the whole column without hesita- 
tion, as I think he has gotten so careless that he is no longer 
of any particular value." 

Winchell's real censorship troubles now began. Hearst edi- 
tors followed their boss's orders to the letter, and, more and 
more, their subscribers were unable to read a complete Win- 
chell column six days a week. Some editors had been so vio- 
lently opposed to Winchell's views from the beginning that, 
of their own volition, they had been cutting generously for a 
long time. The late Eleanor (Cissie) Patterson, the owner of 
the Washington Times-Herald, was in such wholehearted 
agreement with Hearst that she went even further than he 
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did. While he would permit a negligible amount of anti- 
Fascist data to appear in the column, she completely barred 
aU such material. 

One evening during this period, while visiting in Washing- 
ton, Winchell came face to face with Mrs. Patterson in the 
home of the late Evalyn Walsh McLean. He immediately 
brought up the subject of the abbreviation of his column in 
her newspaper, and told her in no uncertain terms what he 
thought. 

"Don't go changing your act, Mister," she advised Win- 
chell. "Stick to Broadway reporting, where you belong, and 
leave the international field to the experts." 

The columnist pointed out to Mrs. Patterson that since his 
column's appearance in the Washington Times-Herald., the 
paper's circulation had increased to a marked degree. Mrs. 
Patterson was not impressed. "Why don't you stop looking 
under beds for Nazis?" she said sarcastically. 

"And finding 'em,' 5 Winchell snapped. 

The conversation ended abruptly, 

Winchell knew that he was headed for serious trouble with 
Mrs. Patterson, but apparently he was prepared for any 
eventuality. 

As he increased the amount of anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist 
material in Ms column, Mrs. Patterson increased the number 
of deletions. In March, 1942, Winchell, completely fed up 
with her censorship, charged Mrs. Patterson with killing nine 
out of twenty-eight of his columns in a single month, and he 
pointed out that when she did use his material, she invariably 
removed all references to "pro-Axis Americans." 

But Mrs. Patterson was the publisher, and she had the 
proprietary right of refusing to print what she disliked. How- 
ever, she could not control the content of competing news- 
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papers in the capital. Winchell went to the Washington News, 
purchased advertising space, and ran an ad that read, "At- 
tention, Mr. and Mrs. Washington, D. C.: A certain Wash- 
ington newspaper whose initials are T.H. omits consider- 
able material from the column I write for the King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. The omissions are usually about so-called 
Americans pro-Nazis and pro-Japs. And so it is suggested 
that if you want to read the drivel as it appears originally, 
please purchase the New York Daily Mirror, for which I ex- 
pressly waste paper and printer's ink. 

"Your New York Correspondent Walter Winchell." 

Eleanor Patterson was furious. No employee had ever 
before defied her in this way. She decided to discontinue using 
the column even though she was bound by contract to keep 
paying for it. She raged to friends about "that reporter." In 
her tirades, she expressed doubts concerning his legitimacy, 
and was even quoted as saying that "there isn't a night goes by 
that I don't get down on my knees and pray that they take the 
bastard off shore duty and put him on a destroyer that will 
sink." 

Winchell, for his part, was determined not to permit any 
further mutilation of his column, and served notice that he 
would refuse to renew his contract with King Features when 
it expired the following November. He made it clear that his 
purpose was to get rid of Eleanor Patterson. 

When renewal time came, King Features eliminated the 
Washington Times-Herald from its list of Winchell subscribers. 
Winchell won Ms fight against Mrs. Patterson, and in so 
doing had performed a unique trick. He had fired his boss. 

WincheU's blue-pencil problems were by no means limited 
to his newspaper work. It was only natural that individuals 
and organizations whom he attacked on his radio program 
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would seek retaliation, and from the moment he began his 
drive against isolationists in the House and Senate, a move- 
ment was instituted to get his program off the air. All through 
the years 1938 to 1943, like a broken-field runner in a foot- 
ball match, he skillfully outmaneuvered them. But in 1943 he 
made his first serious mistake on the air; it almost brought his 
radio program to an end. 

Angered by the activities of some of the prewar isolationists 
in Congress, Winchell lost his temper while making his Janu- 
ary 3 1 broadcast. "You bet I'm prejudiced against those who 
guessed wrong before Pearl Harbor," he said in an angry 
voice. "They're still guessing wrong. I'm not in the least com- 
forted by their confessions of ignorance. What worries me 
most are all those damn fools who re-elected them." 

The choice of words was unfortunate; Winchell had in- 
sulted the voters and had used profane language on a public 
broadcast. Congressman Clare Hoffman, interpreting, or mis- 
interpreting, WinchelTs remark as a slur on the Congress of 
the United States, introduced a resolution on the House floor 
demanding that Winchell., an officer in the Navy, be punished 
for Ms conduct. 

To support his complaint, Hoffman incorporated in the 
resolution several allegedly slanderous remarks that Winchell 
had made about the august body. He cited the columnist's 
statement that "another reason some congressmen are de- 
manding that the eight saboteurs be shot is that they might 
talk too much/' Hoffman didn't think it was nice, he declared, 
for Winchell to ask "how about the voters going after those 
other saboteurs who landed in Congress?" And he was dis- 
tressed, he said, by the commentator's statement that "nearly 
everyone who printed seditious articles has been indicted ex- 
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cept those who put the same things into the Congressional 
Record" 

Other congressmen and senators who had been the victims 
of WinchelTs pen or voice joined in the hue and cry against 
him. The Blue Network became upset, fearing retaliatory 
legislation if it didn't stop Winchell. It issued an order. "Sev- 
eral commentators," said Mark Woods, former president of 
the radio chain, "have recently departed from their prepared 
scripts to discuss controversial issues in a biased and inflam- 
matory manner." Woods then announced that commentators 
would no longer be permitted to make "derogatory or insult- 
ing remarks" about any member of Congress or any other 
person holding public office. "The rule forbidding discussion 
of controversial subjects on commercial programs," he added, 
"will now be more vigorously enforced." 

But Hoffman was not yet satisfied, and he continued to press 
for consideration of his resolution. He wanted the Navy to 
punish the commentator. Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
tried to head off the drive by filing a report on the matter with 
the House Naval Affairs Committee. "Walter Winchell," he 
wrote, "was on inactive status when he made the remarks 
attributed to him. . . . The Navy Department has examined the 
alleged statements, and they are not considered as scandalous 
conduct tending to the destruction of good morals." 

Though the Secretary's statement halted further House ac- 
tion, the commentator had already been silenced effectively 
by the new network directive. He could no longer attack pub- 
lic officials. "The only thing left is the newspapers," he said 
bitterly. "I hope the newspapers will fight harder for the free- 
dom which the radio is so meekly surrendering." 

But Winchell was determined not to submit meekly, and 
equally determined to fight back. The ban applied, of course, 
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to all commentators on the Blue Network, and one of them, 
Drew Pearson, felt the same way as Winchell about the direc- 
tive. Together, the commentators began to stir up the issue. 
"Certain people would like to stop Drew Pearson and me," 
Winchell told newspaper reporters. "My fangs have been re- 
moved and my typewriter fingers have been rapped with the 
butt of a gun." 

Pearson used his radio time effectively. "Winchell has the 
support of his Navy superiors . . . because long before we en- 
tered the war, he was the first man to point his finger at the 
German- American Bund and keep on pointing. Others claimed 
the Bund was merely a sporting club. But Winchell kept on 
pointing at the Bund and at the Jap agent, Ralph Townsend, 
and others. And today they are all behind bars or sent back 
to Germany." 

In New York, the Post and PM, among other dailies, wrote 
angry editorials. Sidewalk interviews were conducted on the 
question. Radio commentators on the different networks were 
solicited for their opinions. Around the country, newspapers, 
like the New Orleans States, protested the stifling of free ex- 
pression of opinion. The Miami Herald, for instance, wrote, 
"We particularly liked something Winchell said a long time 
ago in defending Senator Burton K. Wheeler from his egg- 
throwers. 'This is what we are all fighting against those who 
stop us from freedom of speech. And although Senator 
Wheeler doesn't agree with anything I say, I will fight for his 
right to be wrong!'. . . Wheeler sent Winchell a telegram 
thanking him for his American spirit of fair play, etc. And 
then saw that he was prevented from broadcasting over Mon- 
tana stations friendly to the Senator." 

The Sunday following Mark Woods' announcement of the 
new regulations, Winchell appeared at the studio with pages of 
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script criticizing Senators Wheeler and Nye. The conference 
with network officials, held just before broadcast time, was an 
especially bitter one, with both sides hurling charges and 
countercharges at each other. The result of the conference was 
that concessions were made by each, and when Winchell went 
to the microphone, his material was effectively watered down. 
The commentator, however, was unhappy about the state of 
affairs, and as soon as he finished the program, he announced 
to the studio executives that he was through for good. "Gentle- 
men, you may be able to quiet me," he warned, "but you'll 
never be able to quiet the people's demand for freedom of 
speech." 

Consternation followed. The Blue Network was losing the 
number-one radio commentator in the country. Long-distance 
calls were made, hurried conferences were held, orders were 
changed and Winchell was back on the air the following 
Sunday. 

"The misunderstanding over free speech on this network has 
ended or I wouldn't be at this microphone tonight," Winchell 
told his listeners. "It is agreed that the right of true and fair 
criticism of public officials, or public policy or anything per- 
taining to the public interest is a Constitutional right. . .The 
right of a newspaper to go to press is important, but more im- 
portant is your right to read it. My right to speak before this 
microphone is important to you. But much more important 
to you is your right to tune me out." 

The network had changed its mind as a result of both pub- 
lic opinion and the possibility of losing Winchell. "Go ahead 
and criticize," they told Mm, "but be fair." 

Things ran smoothly for two months, and then the com- 
mentator ran into further difficulties, this time with his spon- 
sor, the Jergens Company, who through Lennen & Mitchell, 
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its advertising agency, insisted that it had control over his 
material, too. 

On Sunday evening, April 4, 1943, Winchell appeared at 
the studio with a manuscript containing a derogatory para- 
graph about the farm bloc in Congress. In it, he charged that 
there were two wars being fought; one against Hitler, the 
other, against the President of the United States. The second 
war, he asserted, was being carried on by a small group of ob- 
structionist congressmen. "If we are going to first fight among 
ourselves over here," he declared, "instead of settling our dif- 
ferences with Hitler over there then this is going to be a 
long, long war." 

Lennen & Mitchell, through its representative, examined the 
item, concluded that it was political and controversial and 
ruled it out. 

Winchell complained that the agency's decision was a clear 
violation of his right to express freely an opinion. No question 
of good taste or libel was involved, he insisted. Then, warn- 
ing the representative that he would not tolerate this kind of 
censorship, he demanded that the heads of the agency be 
present at the next broadcast. In signing off that night, he 
quipped, "With lotions of love and oceans of censorship," and 
listeners knew trouble was brewing again. 

Winchell was spoiling for a fight, and the following Sunday 
night he again appeared with a pro-Roosevelt item that at- 
tacked the farm bloc for failing to cooperate with the Ad- 
ministration in Washington. As he expected, it was ruled out 
by the advertising agency. 

"O.K., gentlemen," he said with an air of finality, "that 
settles it. Start looking around now for another show. You 
boys don't want me. Our ten-year honeymoon is about over." 
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"Your contract doesn't expire until December." 

"You can break the contract right now," he replied. "Get 
somebody to go on the air in my place next week. That will 
be fine with me. The sooner you let me out, the better." 

"We aren't really trying to tell you what to say, Walter, 
but" 

"Then what else is it?" Winchell interrupted. "You don't 
want me to say this and you don't want me to say that. What's 
back of it all? Is it because there is a Presidential campaign 
coming up next year? Well, everybody knows where I stand, 
I'm a Democrat and a New Dealer, You're Republicans. That's 
been fine up to now. It has been very pleasant, because you've 
let me alone and I have been able to say what I want." 

"That's right. We haven't bothered you." 

"No, not until now," Winchell agreed, "but all of a sudden 
you are. Listen, when I find myself so low that I'm taking 
money for saying things I don't believe, I'll choose pro- 
fessional suicide." 

The agency continued trying to pacify the commentator. 
"When we ruled out that farm-bloc item last week, we did it 
because there is no point in offending some big groups in the 
country who wouldn't have liked it. Besides, it wasn't news. 
It already had been printed in the newspapers." 

"It may have been printed," Winchell retorted, "but I was 
going to make it public." 

Neither side would concede anything, and the next day 
Winchell announced that he had requested a cancellation of 
his contract. The advertising agency refused to release him. 
"There just isn't anyone around to replace you," they told 
him. "Let's wait a few days, and, you'll see, everything will 
be aU right." 
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Apparently it was, for from that time on Winchell experi- 
enced no further difficulties from the advertising agency or 
his sponsor. 

Having come to an understanding with both his network 
and sponsor, it would seem that Winchell's blue-pencil prob- 
lems had been resolved for all time. But those who knew Win- 
chell's penchant for getting into scraps grinned slyly when he 
told them that "peace now reigns supreme." 

Sure enough, one month later, in May, 1943, Winchell ran 
head on into the network rule that he must not speak deroga- 
torily of public officials. Again, a congressman was involved. 
Representative William P. Lambertson, of Kansas, decided to 
vent his dislike of President Roosevelt by slandering the war 
record of his sons. The Congressman was doing splendidly 
with his public attacks until Winchell came across the in- 
formation that the gentleman's own son had attempted to 
register with his draft board as a conscientious objector. When 
Winchell reported the story in his column, the Congressman 
quickly quieted down, and the columnist knew that he was 
in possession of a devastating fact. But when he tried to give 
his discovery wider publicity by revealing it over the air, he 
was stopped. That night, he concluded his program by say- 
ing, "Sometimes I express my own opinion and that is why 
censors get rich . . . With lotions of blue pencils, I remain 
your New York correspondent." 

That sentence was not in the prepared script, and it pro- 
voked wide curiosity. The next day, the nation's newspapers 
reported the story of Winchell's censorship, giving all the 
details of the Lambertson incident. Once more, the commen- 
tator had successfully turned the trick. 

Winchell was warned repeatedly that departing from Ms 
script could bring unpleasant repercussions. On one occa- 
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sion, he replied, "All they can do is put you in the electric 
chair!" 

When Winchell was unable to break through the censorship 
barrier because his material was controversial or political, he 
circumvented the situation in his own cunning way; instead 
of discussing the banned subject, he discussed censorship. As 
a result, it became an established practice for Winchell to ad 
lib his blue-pencil problems, and thereby gain greater atten- 
tion for situations he wished to publicize. He would make ex- 
temporaneous remarks like, "The next twelve lines have been 
deleted by censors," or "Oops! I almost started to read what 
I'm not allowed to report." Of course, his next day's column 
was of special interest to the public, who searched avidly for 
the deleted item. 

One of those ad libs, in May, 1943, put the following Miami 
News editorial, which the censors would not permit Winchell 
to read over the air, on the front page of newspapers through- 
out the country. 

"The gentle Representative Clare Hoffman rose in Congress 
last week to inquire whether Mrs. Roosevelt had been at that 
house on R Street. This kind of thing is the oldest trick of the 
character assassins of all breeds of all times. Has Congressman 
Hoffman stopped beating his wife? Has Congressman Hoffman 
robbed a bank lately? . . . Such questions, slyly defamatory, 
are the quality of the Hoffman trick ... Of course he hasn't 
begun beating his wife. Of course he hasn't robbed any banks, 
but where there's smoke, the smearer smiles, there must be 
fire ... But who made the smoke? . . , Usually, grown men do 
not publicly smear reputable women, but with certain poli- 
ticians like Hoffman, and that Kansas Congressman who tried 
to smear the President's fighting sons, no holds are barred, no 
standards of taste and decency apply." 
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In June, 1944, fully aware that he would not be permitted 
to use it, the commentator prepared a paragraph praising two 
books that attacked Martin Dies. The item was ruled out by 
network censors. However, when Winchell came to it during 
the broadcast, he tried to read it. The engineer motioned to 
him that he would be cut off if he persisted. Winchell paused 
momentarily, then innocently inquired, "I can't mention the 
Dies book, huh? . . . You mean I'll get thrown off the air, if I 
mention Dies' name?" Before the engineer could recover from 
his shock, the commentator signed off, grinning like a little 
boy who was well satisfied with himself. The next day, the 
names of both books were carried in the press. 

Winchell has not only fought his own censorship fights but 
has battled aggressively when censorship has been imposed 
upon others. And it is for this reason, as much as for any 
other, that Stanley Walker, former editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, was prompted to say, "Winchell has done 
much for journalism for which journalism has been slow in 
thanking him." 

When the Columbia Broadcasting Company, in September, 
1943, issued an edict to its news analysts sharply curtailing 
their freedom, Winchell made enemies of the company's 
officials by broadcasting his caustic attacks on them. Ironically, 
though, when he attacked the censoring of Columbia Broad- 
casting Company commentators in his column, his own editor 
on the Daily Mirror censored out the material. 

Over the past twenty years, Winchell, more than any other 
radio commentator or columnist, has been the target of the 
blue-pencilers. However, events have proven that he is not 
afraid of censorship, and censorship has never successfully si- 
lenced him. And, in the final analysis, his efforts to circumvent 
restriction have made him a more dynamic and more entertain- 
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ing newspaper writer and radio reporter. If, over the years, 
he has never become stale and uninteresting, the nemesis of so 
many daily columnists, it is his would-be censors, more than 
any other single factor, who have prevented it. It might almost 
be said that on this issue his enemies were his best friends. 
They were the ones who forced him to make a habit of 
cleverness, indirection, and tantalizing innuendo. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Scars ana 1 Sfnpes 



Some men must go overseas to be shot and some must 
stay over here to be stabbed in the back. 

W. W. 



WINCHELL has experienced few personal attacks so annoying 
to him as the barrage let loose by isolationist elements in 
Congress concerning his naval career. It was completely un- 
founded, and in the fracas that resulted, nothing was accom- 
plished except that the columnist was personally irritated and 
his dislike of the isolationists became more intense. 

On March 10, 1942, the late Congressman Samuel Dick- 
stein, of New York, arose on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and asked permission to speak. The Speaker of the 
House consented, and the Congressman said, "I take this time 
now although I think I shpuld have done so before, in behalf 
of an outstanding American. . . . 

"In these days when fifth columnists and other traitors to 
this country are parading as true Americans, it is particularly 
obnoxious to hear attacks on a patriotic citizen made on the 
floor of this House. 

"Walter Winchell is a lieutenant commander in the Naval 
Reserve. Right after Pearl Harbor he communicated with the 
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Navy Department and asked to be assigned to active naval 
work. . . . 

"When Lindberg and others of his ilk were pursuing their 
isolationist tactics and doing all in their power to discredit 
the administration, Walter Winchell spoke on the radio night 
after night denouncing those who were seeking to make us 
fair prey for Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito. To be sure, the 
isolationists didn't like it a bit when Winchell told the Ameri- 
can people plainly what they have since learned to their 
sorrow that you cannot Uve in a world of rapacious countries 
without fighting back. It was Winchell who made us aware 
of our peril, and who did not hesitate to call things by their 
proper names. . . . 

"The Navy Department told Winchell to stay on the job 
until called, and to keep broadcasting Ms message of Ameri- 
canism, which did so much good for the country in the years 
of our confusion. But it seems that these same elements which 
objected to Winchell's broadcasting against the evils of isola- 
tionism, are now seeking to destroy Winchell by charging him 
with not doing enough for his country. Winchell, who gets no 
pay from the Navy, Winchell, who has been in the forefront 
of every patriotic movement in this country, is criticized for 
continuing his broadcasts while awaiting call for active naval 
service. These people would be happy if Winchell were ousted 
forever and permanently off the air. . . . 

"When in 1933 the Hitler menace began to show its head, 
and most Americans were living in a dream world of then- 
own, not realizing that Hitler was endangering the safety of 
the United States by trying to involve us in a war, Winchell 
saw what was coming and told the American people about 
it 

"While some isolationists were walking around the country 
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making speeches and helping the Axis countries in their own 
way, Winchell was battling every day against the subversive 
movement in this country." 

The New York Representative was interrupted by Con- 
gressman Luther Patrick, of Alabama. "I doubt," he said, 
"that, with the possible exception of the Chief Executive him- 
self, there is an avenue in the United States that will dissemin- 
ate more proper and necessary information for Uncle Sam to 
his folks over the country than Walter Winchell. He is lis- 
tened to and he is listened to effectively all over the na- 
tion. The results of his broadcasts, and the results of what he 
has done for the Navy boys, is enough to make it as helpful as, 
perhaps, any agency in the country." 

Congressman Patrick resumed his seat, and Congressman 
Dickstein continued. "I thought I would convey this message 
to the American people to show what Winchell has been 
encountering in the last four or five years he has cooperated 
with various American groups in exposing un-American activi- 
ties. He tried to find out who was behind the un-American 
groups, and he was not afraid to name the people once he 
found out. Of course he made enemies. They hated him and 
they threatened to kill him because he was exposing the Fritz 
Kuhns and the Gissibles every single day in the week. He knew 
that in exposing certain influential people he was making 
powerful enemies. In many cases he knew it was dangerous. 
But he considered it his patriotic duty and so he carried on 
with his work." 

Congressman Patrick interrupted a second time, to state 
that he believed the commentator's sponsor, the Andrew Jer- 
gens Company, should be congratulated for standing by Win- 
chell through every attempt to push him off the air. 

"I am standing by him as an American," added Dickstein. 
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"I am standing by him because Winchell has stood by Uncle 
Sam and all the American people for all these years." 

The circumstances behind the statements made by the two 
congressmen in behalf of the commentator were unique. They 
were not only defending his right to bear arms in the defense 
of his country, but they were also praising the naval record 
of a man without knowing all the facts in that record. 

At the very time Congressman Dickstein was advocating 
that the reporter be accorded the right to continue broadcast- 
ing until called to active duty, Winchell had already been 
functioning on the radio in behalf of the Navy for several 
years. He had been expressly forbidden by Navy orders from 
defending himself or revealing his record. He had been told, 
in effect, "You no longer are to reply to any kind of attacks, 
published or otherwise. That is part of your game. Some men 
have to go to Guadalcanal, others to Africa. Your duties will 
not be revealed until the war is over. At this time, your job 
is to fight the war over here even if it is with both hands 
tied behind your back." 

If, at the time, one would have been permitted to peek into 
the metal cabinet that contained the file marked, "Winchell, 
Walter. Lt. Commander," and had examined the commen- 
tator's naval record, he would have noted the following in- 
formation: In 1918, Walter Winchell, Seaman First Class, 
was released from service after honorably discharging his 
duties in World War I. In 1921, when the emergency was over, 
he was placed on inactive duty. Thirteen years later, in March, 
1934, when the columnist suspected that the United States one 
day would be attacked by the new Germany, he applied for 
admission into the Naval Reserve. In September of that year, 
his request was granted. He was appointed a lieutenant and 
assigned to Intelligence and Public Relations. From then until 
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1940, he did recruitment, relief, public morale, and other 
work for the United States Navy. Almost weekly on his radio 
program and daily in his column, Winchell explained the spe- 
cialized personnel needs of the Navy, and pleaded for young 
men, properly qualified, to give their services. 

In December, 1940, by virtue of excellent performance of 
duty, Winchell was promoted to lieutenant commander, and 
the following memorandum was placed in his file: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

FROM: The Secretary of the Navy 
TO: Lt. Com. Walter Winchell, USNR 
VIA: Commandant, Third Naval District 
SUBJECT: Appreciation 

1) It has come to the attention of the Navy Department 
that you have continuously assisted in disseminating construc- 
tive news concerning the Navy through the medium of your 
newspaper column and your radio broadcast. 

2) The Secretary of the Navy wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to express his appreciation to you for your initiative 
and your loyal efforts which have resulted in great benefit to 
the Navy. A copy of this is being made a part of your official 
record. 

Frank Knox 

In July, 1941, at his own request, Lieutenant Commander 
Walter Winchell was called to active training duty, and was 
duly discharged from the same on August 15, 1941. Between 
then and December 7, 1941, Admirals Chester W. Nimitz, 
A. J. Hepburn, and S. M. Robinson each placed on the record 
his own commendation of the Lieutenant Commander's ef- 
forts. 

On December 7, 1941, Winchell, in a telegram to his com- 
mander, requested active duty of any nature, anywhere, at 
the discretion of his superiors. On the basis of his age forty- 
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five this application was rejected. However, on December 
24, 1941, the columnist was assigned to the press section of 
the Public Relations Office of the Third Naval District. 

What the Winchell naval record does not show is how, for 
the next two months, he carried out his duties as a press officer 
in the U. S. Navy. At nine sharp each morning, he appeared 
at the District Office, 90 Church Street, in New York, where 
he worked at his desk until six o'clock. After a quick dinner, 
he worked on material for his newspaper column and radio 
broadcast. At six o'clock in the morning, he finished writing 
his column and, after two hours sleep, was back at his Navy 
desk at 9 A.M. 

Winchell's assignment during this period was Navy Relief. 
Navy Relief depended upon private subscription, and civilians 
had to be made to understand how important it was to donate 
to it. It was Winchell's job to help bring in the money. The 
task was large enough to justify the assignment to it of a 
company of officers, but Winchell made it a one-man job 
for himself. From one Navy show alone, conceived and pub- 
licized by Winchell, a hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 
added to the organization's coffers. 

This was but part of the record that Representatives Dick- 
stein and Patrick could have used in support of the columnist 
if they had been granted access to the naval file. 

As Dickstein had indicated, Winchell's firm anti-Nazi stand 
had made him many enemies, and these antagonists believed 
they had a golden opportunity to silence the reporter when he 
donned his Navy uniform in World War EL 

The strategy was simple. They would demand that Winchell 
either be called to active duty away from home or be dis- 
enrolled from the Reserve. If he were called to active duty, it 
would end his radio program and his newspaper column. If, 
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on the other hand, he was discharged from the Navy al- 
together, it would be a telling blow to his prestige, one that 
would leave a permanent scar. Some of his antagonists in 
Congress did not try to conceal their real purpose, and one 
of them publicly stated that "Mr. Winchell should be assigned 
duty in Samoa or resign." 

When the isolationists started on their rampage against 
WinchelFs naval status, a large section of American opinion 
rallied to the defense of the reporter. Dickstein's and Patrick's 
support in the House of Representatives was merely Congres- 
sional reflection of that opinion. Citizens all over the country 
wrote letters of protest to their congressmen. Newspapers ran 
editorials in his defense. The Navy, anxious for Winchell's 
continued help, and cognizant of the substantial support he 
was receiving from the public, stuck to its guns and continued 
Winchell in his rank. 

On March 17, 1942, the Navy again assigned the reporter 
to a tour of duty. Now on active assignment, Winchell wore 
his uniform, and the sight of him in the garb of a naval 
officer enraged his enemies. The late Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark, of Missouri, suggested that the Senate summon him to 
come before it because he "disgraced the Navy uniform by 
appearing in it at broadcasts to smear members of Congress." 

"Senator Clark," said Winchell in reply, "can retire tomor- 
row morning by producing any person who can prove I ever 
spoke over my sponsor's microphone wearing anything but 
civilian clothes. If Senator Clark has such proof, this is to 
publicly state I will reward Senator Clark with a hundred 
thousand dollars in war bonds." 

Winchell, however, was unhappy. He was not content to 
stay at home and fight the war from the sidelines, even though 
he was performing a tremendously important morale job. By 
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November, 1 942, he could stand it no longer, and he decided 
to visit Navy headquarters in Washington. There, he requested 
he be given an overseas assignment. 

The naval authorities refused. "To grant you your wish," 
they explained, "would add nothing to the fighting strength 
of the Navy you are too old but it would deprive Navy 
Public Relations of one of its most valuable assets." 

A compromise, however, was worked out. And on Novem- 
ber 24, 1942, Winchell was discovered in Miami, in uniform, 
by newspaper reporters, who pounced on him, demanding to 
know what he was doing there. Mindful of his orders, Winchell 
refused to divulge his plans, saying only, "I am running an 
errand for Uncle." 

That week, King Features Syndicate announced the tem- 
porary suspension of Winchell's column, and on Sunday eve- 
ning, the Blue Network informed his listeners that the com- 
mentator's broadcast was his last "for an indefinite period of 
time." Walter Winchell, it explained, was leaving the United 
States on a tour of duty. 

Winchell's friends, who had noticed his recent unhappiness 
and who had tried unavailingly to cheer him up, were pleased 
that he had at last succeeded in getting an assignment over- 
seas. Newspapers that were friendly to him pointed out that 
he had voluntarily surrendered a seven-thousand-dollar weekly 
income to serve his country. One newspaper revealed that "he 
never accepted any salary or expenses from the Navy. This 
year, so far, he has given twelve of the five-thousand-dollar 
checks he got for his weekly Jergens newscast to various war- 
relief funds." 

Winchell was gone, and his friends wondered where his 
overseas assignment had landed him. A month later, they dis- 
covered he was in Brazil. American correspondents in South 
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America had learned that he was assigned by Vice-Admiral 
Jonas Ingram to tour Brazil on a good-will mission. What they 
didn't know was that the commentator was under orders to 
ascertain the general Brazilian sentiment toward the United 
States, and to report his findings to the U. S. State Department 
via Navy Public Relations. And only a very few knew that be- 
fore publicly arriving in Brazil, Winchell, manning a gun, had 
completed a combat tour in a Navy plane out on a hunt for 
enemy submarines along the South American coast. He had 
persuaded his superiors to allow him the mission. 

In Brazil, under the auspices of the Brazilian government, 
and its foreign minister, Oswaldo Aranha, Winchell toured 
the country. He talked with important dignitaries and with 
natives. He met and conferred with U. S. Navy and Army of- 
ficers and men who were stationed in various parts of Brazil. 
In Sao Paulo's big industrial plants, he made brief translated 
talks to workers, and at official functions, he represented the 
Public Relations Section of the United States Navy. 

The inaugural program of Brazil's newest and most power- 
ful short-wave station, built to combat Axis propaganda in 
South America, provided Winchell with the opportunity of 
addressing millions of Brazilians throughout the country. 

On January 9, 1943, his mission completed, he returned 
to the United States. Two days later, the Navy relieved him 
from active duty, and he immediately resumed his column and 
broadcast. 

Upon his return to the United States, Winchell found, as he 
had expected, his Congressional foes still busy attacking him 
for his "pretensions as an officer in the United States Navy." 
Winchell, for his part, renewed his exposes of the isolationists 
in Congress. 

The pressure was on. Representative Carl Vinson, Chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs Committee, announced the 
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start of an investigation into the naval status of the com- 
mentator. Winchell, who was in Miami recuperating from a 
nose-and-throat ailment resulting from his long plane flights 
of the past month, said, when he was told of the planned 
investigation, "I'm glad it is to be public. It's about time. My 
status is no secret. I am now on inactive duty. In the past, 
unfortunately, I've had to sit back and take it. I hope Repre- 
sentative Vinson and his committee will now be told the facts. 
The Navy knows I am always ready for a call to action." 

In order to buM up a proper atmosphere for the investiga- 
tion, the commentator's antagonists released all sorts of 
charges against him. One of the charges contained concealed 
references to alleged double salaries; one as a civilian, and 
the other as a Navy officer. Winchell issued a denial. "I have 
not cost the taxpayers one cent for my Navy services," he 
declared. "My rank is lieutenant commander. Three times 
since December 7, 1941, I have been on active duty. At no 
time since I entered the Navy in 1934 have I accepted any 
salary, expenses or gratuities for Navy services ... I paid for 
niy own uniforms and my own expenses on assignments. I 
paid my own way on the Brazil trip. Every Navy pay check 
I ever got I signed over to the Navy Relief." 

The Congressional clamor against him was growing, and 
his antagonists saw in the action of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee a real opportunity to disgrace him. The naval 
authorities, always sensitive to Congressional pressure, were 
beginning to worry. Winchell decided to relieve the situation 
and save his Navy friends further difficulty. He called Wash- 
ington and offered to resign his commission. "We don't want 
you to do that," he was told. "We know the good work you 
have done for the country. We will not even consider a resigna- 
tion." 

Winchell then asked to be sent overseas again, anywhere 
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that there was danger. "Send me to Guadalcanal, North Africa, 
Iceland, or any place you think I can render the best service," 
he pleaded. 

"You have not been trained for sea duty. And, anyway, 
you're too old. You're now forty-six," he was told. 

"MacArthur is sixty-three," Winchell retorted. 

"Why do you insist on going to sea?" he was asked. 

"My enemies want to force me off the air. If they don't get 
me off the air, they would settle for keeping me on the inactive 
list. I prefer the former." 

It was useless. The commentator was unable to persuade 
the Navy to authorize another tour of duty. 

At the same time, Secretary of the Navy Knox was refusing 
to be forced into censuring Winchell for his attacks on con- 
gressmen. The commentator had a right to express his opinion, 
and Knox decided that the Navy would not attempt to stop 
him. The Secretary was asked to present himself to the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. There, in response to questioning, 
he stated that Winchell was officially on the inactive list, and 
that the Navy "at this time has no intention of calling him 
back." 

"That closes the Winchell matter," Chairman Vinson de- 
clared. "As far as we [the Committee] are concerned, it 
settles the whole controversy." But WinchelFs enemies seized 
upon Knox's statement, and Clare Hoffman, one of Winchell's 
bitterest critics in the House, jubilantly stated that "every 
fighting man and officer in the Navy should rejoice. The Secre- 
tary's assurance that Winchell will not be recalled to ^active 
duty will prove a boon to Navy morale. No longer will Navy 
men wince at the spectacle of a Broadway gossiper sporting 
a lieutenant commander's stripes while he snoops about night 
clubs in search of sexy tidbits." 
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When Winchell heard the news, he was disappointed. "It 
apparently has been decided,'* he said, "that the Navy is to 
fight the underseas threat and I am to continue to fight the 
undercover menace. Those who have tried to force me off the 
air waves have failed. I am now free to carry on no longer 
strangled by gold braid." 

A year later, Clare Hoffman was still claiming Winchell 
had been unceremoniously tossed out of the Navy. Winchell, 
sick of the whole business by now, decided to speak over his 
coast-to-coast broadcast, setting forth his side of the story, 
and then, no matter what the provocation, drop the matter for 
good. 

"Congressman Hoffman, who is Congressman Rankin's best 
friend," he told his radio listeners, "lost another round yester- 
day in the one-sided fight with Walter Winchell, Hoffman, a 
year ago, boasted publicly that he had Winchell discharged 
from the United States Navy. Huh? Yesterday he found out 
that he was mistaken as usual. He sent for Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, demanding that Mr. Knox appear before the 
House to explain WinchelTs status in the Navy. Mr. Knox, it 
appears, was too busy trying to get the war won so he sent 
a letter instead. The Associated Press yesterday reported that 
Mr. Knox, in response to Hoffman's silly questions, replied 
as follows: 'One: Yes, Walter Winchell is officially connected 
with the Naval Reserve. Two: His rank is Lieutenant Com- 
mander. Three: He is now on the inactive list meaning he 
has no Navy duties. Four: Winchell receives no pay from 
the United States Navy in fact, Winchell never received any 
pay. He never accepted any. Once, for two weeks' training 
duty Winchell received $200.01 which he turned over to the 
Navy Relief.' There is nothing so devastating as the truth, is 
there, Congressman Hoffman?" 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 



Mr. Big 



An American's Thanksgiving would not be complete 
without a prayer for FDR. No American would be gobbling 
turkey today if we lacked his brilliant guidance. We would 
all be nibbling crumbs behind barbed wire, if we were lucky 
enough to escape with whole skins. Americans! Every time 
you can pray in peace thank Roosevelt. Every time you 
can speak freely or read a free American newspaper 
thank Roosevelt. Every time you gaze at your home which 
was mercifully saved from bombs thank Roosevelt. Every 
time you look at a child that has a warm bed to sleep in 
and enough food to eat thank Roosevelt. More than any 
other man in this world, he deserves our eternal gratitude 
for gaining the Allied triumph. We are certain that so long 
as patriotic Americans have Democracy to be thankful for 
they will remember to be thankful for Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

W. W. 



ON JANUARY 30, 1945, Franklin D. Roosevelt celebrated his 
sixty-third birthday. That Sunday evening, Walter Winchell 
ended his broadcast by saying, "Happy Birthday, Mr. Presi- 
dent ... I wish I could add my remaining ones to yours." 
The reporter had no exclusive information that the Presi- 
dent was in a weakened condition, for at the time there were 
no outward signs. Winchell's heartfelt wish was an expression 
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of the deep love he had for Roosevelt and the fear that sooner 
or later America would lose a great leader. 

Even if there were some who knew that the President of 
the United States was fatally ill, the commentator would not 
have been one of the few to be let in on the secret. His rela- 
tionship with the head of the government was warm and 
friendly he was deeply devoted to Roosevelt, and the Presi- 
dent liked the commentator but they were not intimate 
friends, and Winchell was not a member of the Roosevelt 
inner circle. Many people, however, believed that the two 
men were close personal friends because of Winchell's will- 
ingness to come to the President's defense against any and all 
attacks, and his consistent support for twelve years of Roose- 
velt's policies. Indeed, there were some opponents of the ad- 
ministration who never attacked one without dragging in the 
other. And when Roosevelt passed away, a number of them 
sent vindictive letters to the commentator. One such letter 
quite typical from a defendant in the mass sedition case, 
read, in part: "The country is all wised up to you, you rat. 
Watch what happens to you, your column and your broad- 
casts! You were buried weeks ago up in Hyde Park!" 

At the time of Roosevelt's first inauguration, Winchell was 
not involved in politics. He was not a member of any political 
group, and even later, when he enthusiastically supported the 
New Deal, he never joined the Democratic Party. He was a 
Broadway reporter whose chief job was to report the extra- 
curricular activities of celebrities and the arrival of the stork 
along Broadway or at Hollywood and Vine. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the fact that he now traveled in the world of big stars 
and big money, Winchell's background as a slum child always 
made him sympathetic to the little people of the world. This 
became especially true when the depression hit the United 
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States, and too much of America was beginning to resemble 
the tenement corner at 116th Street and Madison Avenue, 
where the reporter first learned about cold and hunger and 
insufficient medical care. By 1931, Winchell hoped for a na- 
tional leader who would lead the country out of the morass 
into which the depression had plunged it. He found that leader 
in Roosevelt. 

Winchell, after a while, also found himself in common 
agreement with Roosevelt's position on international issues as 
well as domestic ones, and quickly and publicly aligned 
himself with the President, 

As the years went by, Winchell became deeply devoted to 
the President. In addition to admiring Roosevelt for his wis- 
dom and foresight, Winchell was greatly impressed by his 
courage in overcoming his physical handicaps. In this regard, 
one of the stories that impressed Winchell most, and which 
he enjoys telling to this day, is about the White House visitor 
who said, "Mr. President, with all the bores you meet in a 
day, how in the world did you acquire such patience?" 

According to the columnist, Roosevelt replied, "You 
acquire patience after you've spent two years learning how to 
wiggle your big toe again." 

It is a significant sidelight on WinchelFs character that 
despite his admiration and respect for the President, it wasn't 
until 1937, more than four years after Roosevelt took office., 
that Winchell made up his mind to see the President at close 
range, and perhaps, if it were possible, speak to him. As with 
most everyone else about whom he writes, Winchell had 
avoided a personal meeting, fearing it might warp his im- 
personal opinion, but his curiosity finally got the better of him. 

One day, Winchell met Joseph P. Keenan, who was then 
Assistant U. S. Attorney-General, in the Stork Club, and in 
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the course of conversation, Winchell told him of his desire to 
meet the President. Keenan smiled wisely, and said, "It may 
happen sooner than you think." 

A few days later, Keenan told him that the President would 
like to meet him early the next morning. At 4 A.M., Winchell 
took a train for Washington, and at 9 A.M. he was in the 
President's office. 

When Winchell returned to New York, Keenan asked him 
what he thought of Roosevelt. 

"You introduced me to the man who means more to me 
than any other human being," Winchell replied gravely. 

From then on, whenever he could, Winchell attended the 
regular weekly White House press conferences. 

On one occasion, when one of the press conferences was 
adjourning, the President motioned to Winchell to stay. 

The columnist waited, tense with excitement, as the other 
newspapermen filed out of the room. When only the President 
and his aide, General Watson, remained, Winchell walked 
up to the desk and said, "How do you do, Mr. President." 

Roosevelt smiled, leaned forward, and, with mock serious- 
ness, whispered, "Walter, I've got an item for you." 

The two men talked for forty-five minutes. Winchell told 
the President a number of amusing, gossipy stories, and Roose- 
velt laughed heartily. Then, mindful of the President's heavy 
schedule, the columnist stood up, to take his leave. "What's 
your hurry?" Roosevelt asked. "Are you too busy to sit here 
for a while?" 

By the time he did leave, the President had completely won 
him over with his magnetism and personal charm. From then 
on, Winchell was his sworn Mend. Winchell confided to his 
intimates that whoever attacked the President would be held 
to account by him personally. They warned him that he al- 
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ready had more enemies than any one man could be expected 
to handle, but Winchell shrugged off their words of caution, 
saying that there was room enough for more. 

One of the President's bitterest opponents at the time was 
the late Colonel Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, who hated everything about the New Deal 
and "that man in the White House." The very sound of Roose- 
velt's voice was anathema to him, and the crusade he waged 
against the President was personal and constant. 

Roosevelt, because of his office, refused to become engaged 
in a public brawl with the publisher, but Winchell was not 
under the same constraint. Like a man possessed, the col- 
umnist attacked McCormick, on issues and personally, writing 
on one occasion, "The big reason that the midwest publisher 
hates FDR: Because when he passes, his fortune of eighty 
million will give the tax department sixty-four million." 

As Winchell became more involved in Roosevelt's political 
battles, his personal regard for the President deepened. It 
soon became a regular custom at White House press confer- 
ences for the President to ask Winchell to remain after the 
others left. 

Getting the nod, Winchell would present himself at Pa 
Watson's desk, and then be taken into Roosevelt's private 
office, where he would amuse the President with the best 
jokes he had accumulated since his most recent visit. Roose- 
velt enjoyed his visits and always inquired about the health 
of the columnist's family and especially "your little boy, 
Walter, Jr." 

General Watson, who always seemed pleased when Winchell 
visited the Capitol, told him that he was welcome "at any 
time." 
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"Oh, you tell that to all the radio commentators," joshed 
WincheU. 

"No, I don't," protested the General. "We all know you can 
make him laugh. Funny jokes are better than doctors." 

"I want to be the one," said Winchell, "who comes here 
and never wants anything. He has told me about the many 
who do him a favor once and then expect recognition." 

Though Winchell did not want recognition from the Chief 
Executive, he did want to be recognized by those appointed 
to guard the President. Once, he ran into difficulties in this 
respect, and it annoyed him immensely. According to Winch- 
ell's report in his column, it happened this way: 

"Men who were trusted by President Roosevelt were never 
frisked when they were admitted to FDR's office. The Secret 
Service men knew his friends, of course . . . One newly ap- 
pointed agent, however, took no chances ... A newspaperman 
he had never seen before (and who hadn't held his White 
House pass high enough for the agent to see) was suddenly 
jerked out of the crowd swiftly marching in for the press 
confab. The newspaperman (when he got his bearings again) 
was irked no end . . . Later when alone with the President, he 
kidded about it. T. thought everybody down here,' he said, 
'knew who was on your team!' . . . Well,' replied the Presi- 
dent, 'it is comforting to know that the boys are so careful.' 

"'Not so careful,' said the visitor, displaying a loaded 
pistol." 

Winchell told this story because of his very real fear that 
through negligence some harm might come to the President. 
It was Ms way of alerting those individuals who were respon- 
sible for guarding Roosevelt. 

As the friendship between the President and the columnist 
developed, Winchell would bring tips and information to 
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Roosevelt that he thought the Chief Executive ought to have. 
He would also ask the President whether the release of certain 
stories he planned to use in his column or on his radio pro- 
gram would be harmful to the nation's security. Winchell 
never ignored the President's advice. Often, at the columnist's 
request, the Chief Executive would explain at length the nature 
of legislation he was seeking from Congress, and then Winchell 
would hammer home the facts in his column and on the radio. 

In Roosevelt's last years, the personal attacks on him in- 
creased, and Winchell, who readily admitted his deep affection 
for the Chief Executive, became seriously concerned. One 
day while he was in the President's office, Roosevelt showed 
him a letter he had received that morning from one of his 
sons who was then in service overseas. In the letter, the 
President's son wrote that he was distressed by the slanders ut- 
tered against his family by administration enemies in Con- 
gress, especially Representative Lambertson, whose tirades on 
the floor of the House against the war records of Roosevelt's 
sons were at this time still unchecked. The end of the letter 
read, "Pop, sometimes I really hope one of us gets killed so 
that maybe they'll stop picking on the rest of the family." 

"Will you please let me tell the people about this on Sunday 
night?" Winchell pleaded. 

"No, you mustn't," the President said. 

"Please," Winchell begged. "Somebody has to explain the 
meaning of these attacks on your children. All four of your 
boys are a credit to their country." 

"Walter, you never asked me for a favor. Don't start now. 
Please let that letter remain unprinted," Roosevelt said. 

Winchell, however, was determined to expose those who 
were deeply wounding the President with attacks on his family. 
The next day, he sent a letter to Mrs. Roosevelt. "Won't you 
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please get the President to release me from that pledge not to 
make it public?" he wrote. "The people should know these 
things. I am tired of the Lambertsons and the others who won't 
stop their poisonous slanders! I happen to know that Elliott 
was almost lost rescuing others in the Far North. I know, too, 
that Frank was nearly swept overboard at sea, helping a 
sailor! . . ." 

Mrs. Roosevelt read the columnist's plea, and then replied, 
"If he told you not to print it, don't do it." 

It was shortly thereafter that Winchell discovered the at- 
tempt of Congressman Lambertson's son to register as a con- 
scientious objector with his draft board. The commentator had 
no restriction against the use of this story, and he told it to 
the country on his following broadcast. 

The next morning, Winchell's phone rang. It was Miss 
Grace Tully, the President's secretary. "That was some little 
trick you performed last night," she said. 

"You mean I'm in the pup tent?" Winchell asked. 

"Better get down here today," Miss Tully said. 

"Did you hear it?" the columnist asked. 

"Everybody heard it," she said. 

"Everybody?" Winchell persisted. 

"I mean Mr. Everybody!" she said emphatically. 

The next morning, Winchell was on the train to Washing- 
ton. He went directly to the President's office, and as he sat 
down near Roosevelt's desk, he noticed a newspaper clipping 
in front of the President. It was his own Lambertson radio 
story of Sunday night. 

The President pointed to the article, smiled gratefully, and 
said "Thanks." 

Winchell had a fund of stories about the President that 
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he delighted in telling. One of his favorites concerned Harry 
Hopkins. 

As Winchell told it, "The day Harry Hopkins was to be 
appointed lend-lease boss, some of his critics among the White 
House press asked FDR to define his job. Because several re- 
porters annoyed him (they thought he was evasive), FDR did 
not say anything he merely sphinxed. 

" Will you please tell us his position?' persisted one reporter, 

" 'He will be an administrative assistant,' parried FDR. 

" 'Will he be paid?' sassed another scribe. 

"The President wiped his specs, squinted up at the boys, 
and purred, 'Sure. He's a Democrat, isn't he?' " 

Winchell has two personal stories about Franklin Roose- 
velt that he still enjoys telling. One day, according to Winchell, 
the President, wearing a purple dressing gown, appeared in 
the White House press room to deliver a fireside chat. Gaudy 
in design, the initials "FDR" were emblazoned in large letters 
on one of the pockets. Among the assembled newspapermen 
was one reporter who was bold enough to whistle in astonish- 
ment, and ask, "Mr. President, where did you ever get that 
thing?" 

The President smiled, and replied, "Eleanor whipped it up 
from an old pair of drapes." 

The other anecdote that Winchell relishes involves a curious 
newspaperman at a White House press conference during the 
war. "Mr. President," asked the reporter, "can you tell us if 
you are going to meet Mr. Churchill on the ocean for a con- 
ference?" 

"I'm a military secret," replied the President, "and my move- 
ments must be kept quiet just as if I were a battleship." 

"In that case," said the reporter, "since you are a military 
secret like a battleship, may we refer to you as a 'She'?" 
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"If you are accustomed to revealing military secrets, yes," 
Roosevelt retorted, smiling. 

Keeping a constant vigil on the President's political oppo- 
nents, or those who would take advantage of him if they 
could, the columnist frequently happened upon matters that 
required delicate handling. Fearful of upsetting the President, 
Winchell would frequently withhold the facts from him, and 
try by his own methods to correct the situation. Sometimes this 
meant entangling himself in an ugly and personal dispute. The 
columnist's four-week public fight with Time in the spring of 
1945 was one such case. At the time, no one except the par- 
ticipants knew the real reasons behind the argument. 

Time, always anxious for exclusive news, was ever on the 
alert for new inside sources of information. Late in the winter 
of 1944, it succeeded in persuading a confidant of President 
Roosevelt to furnish it with off-the-record White House gossip. 
This confidential information was then sent, as background 
information only, to Time editors throughout the country. 

Winchell learned of the leak and, since the war was still 
on, was distressed by the fact that some vital information might 
be revealed. He decided to plug up the leak, if he could. He 
succeeded in placing himself in a position where he would 
know what facts were being turned over to the magazine. 
Hints that someone was double-crossing the President began 
to appear in the column. From time to time, Winchell re- 
leased in advance of the appearance of the magazine the 
exact inside stories, when they were not military secrets, that 
the Time editors planned to use in their publication. Time 
tried to find out how Winchell obtained the magazine's ad- 
vance information, but they were not successful. 

The situation continued for weeks. When, however, it be- 
came apparent to the columnist that, despite the fact he was 
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scooping them on the stories, the magazine had no intention 
of severing its relationship with its White House informant, 
he decided to advise the President. 

He made a hurried trip to the Capitol and had a quick visit 
with the President. The result was that the magazine lost its 
informant. 

Time decided to "get" Winchell. For several weeks, the 
magazine bided its time, waiting for the opportune moment. 
It came shortly after Roosevelt's death, when Winchell, to- 
gether with numerous other reporters and columnists, was 
at the San Francisco Conference of the United Nations. One 
of them was Earl Wilson, the Broadway columnist of the 
New York Post, or, as he calls himself, its saloon editor, who 
kept foreign delegates busy answering flippant questions. 
Wilson's column about his interview with Foreign Minister 
Molotov amused readers all over the country; he had debated 
with the Minister the proper pronunciation of the word 
"vodka." 

Then came the blast. Time ran a story about columnists at 
the Conference. Winchell, John O'Donnell, and Earl Wilson 
were lumped together in an article that purported to show 
that the low caliber of their reporting made them the laugh- 
ingstock of the Conference. 

Winchell came across the Time story while he was having 
lunch with Louis Lurie, the San Francisco financier and phi- 
lanthropist. He excused himself, left the table, and telephoned 
the Time representative in San Francisco. "I'm the fellow 
to whom you came two years ago," he said. "You asked 
me to put a good word in my column about you just 
to make you important. . . . And now this is what you do?" 

"Walter, you have the whole thing wrong," the representa- 
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tive explained. "They picked up the Earl Wilson story in an- 
other city. I had nothing to do with it." 

"O.K.," concluded Winchell, "but you tell your editors that 
they dealt me a low blow. And tell them, too, that I am the 
guy who invented the low blow." 

Now the fight was out in the open. For the next four weeks, 
Winchell used his column and radio programs to prove to his 
readers and listeners that Time was misnamed, that it should 
have been called Father Time. He gave details of its editorial 
and news errors in issue after issue, repeatedly pointing out 
that the magazine's up-to-the-minute news reports were actu- 
ally stale. At the end of a month, several attempts had been 
made to induce Winchell to declare a truce. When he thought 
he had taken sufficient revenge on the editors, he called off the 
battle. 

The dispute with Time did not help WinchelTs reputation. 
Some people accepted at face value Time's classification of 
Winchell with the other newspaper columnists. Years later, 
when the Hiss-Chambers story broke, Winchell evened the 
score. He pounded away on Chambers' high editorial position 
on Time magazine. 

The columnist's fondness for the President was not one- 
sided. Roosevelt was concerned about him, too, and grateful 
for the columnist's help, but he was in no position to involve 
himself in Winchell's day-to-day disputes. In September, 1945, 
Winchell received a posthumous message from Roosevelt, the 
man he fondly called Mr. Big, which was relayed to him by 
John Steinbeck. 

"You know, Mr. Winchell," he explained, "I tried to reach 
you some time ago with a message from President Roosevelt. 
That was about two years ago. But I never had any luck. In the 
meantime, I traveled around the world, seeing the war." 
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"What was the message?" asked Winchell. 

"Well," began Steinbeck, "I saw FDR, and he told me to 
tell you, confidentially, that all your troubles in the Navy were 
being caused by the influence of Colonel McCormick, Cissie 
Patterson, and Captain Patterson. They were out to discredit 
you, the President said. And they called on their friends in Con- 
gress to help. The President said to tell you, Thank God you 
came through in good shape.' " 

Other things the President said about Winchell drifted back 
to him. At the time the commentator's naval status was under 
attack, Roosevelt told friends, "After the war, when Winchell's 
real story is told, it will show that he served his country well 
and faithfully on important military missions and otherwise." 

Franklin Roosevelt, however, never lived to see the day 
when he could say publicly or put on the record what he 
really thought about Walter Winchell. On the evening of the 
day the President passed away, on April 12, 1945, Winchell 
was called to the radio to give his reaction. Tears rolled down 
his face as he slowly enunciated his words. Accustomed to 
his rapid-fire speech, most listeners failed to recognize his voice. 
He spoke for nine minutes and then returned home. 

The President's death was a great personal shock to Win- 
chell, and even today, when Franklin Roosevelt's name is 
spoken, a look of sadness comes over his face. He loved the 
President and he believed in him. 

Toward his successor, President Truman, however, Winchell 
had no such fond feelings; he continually harassed him. Well 
aware of the fact that Winchell had always been a stanch 
supporter of Roosevelt and his administration, Democratic 
Party leaders could not understand Winchell's attitude toward 
Truman, since his policies were basically those of Roosevelt. 

The inside story of why Winchell did not support Tru- 
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man has little to do with the ex-President's policies; it was a 
personal matter. Soon after Truman assumed office on the 
death of FDR, Winchell was invited to a private interview 
with the new chief of state. They spent nearly an hour to- 
gether. Truman tried to be friendly, and was quite informal 
in his exchanges with the newspaperman, even to the point of 
using non-drawing-room language in the course of the con- 
versation. No prude and an expert himself in the use of four- 
letter words, Winchell, nevertheless, did not expect them from 
a man in such a highly placed position. He had looked forward 
to the visit, hoping to be tremendously impressed, wanting to 
find a man of great stature, and he was bitterly disappointed. 

Upon his return to New York, he summed up the new 
President to friends with a derisive one-word comment 
"pigmy." From then on, Winchell refused to react sympa- 
thetically to anything proposed by Harry Truman. 

As the months passed, it became evident to Winchell as 
well as to others that even Roosevelt's death did not lessen the 
bitter hatred the President's antagonists had felt for him when 
he was alive, for they continued to attack him in Congress 
and in editorial pages of newspapers throughout the country. 

In September, 1945, the Chicago Tribune printed a cartoon 
that Winchell considered was an insult to Roosevelt's memory. 
The editor of the Daily Mirror refused to run WinchelTs 
blistering attack on the Tribune, which read, "Add new lows: 
That notorious Chicago newspaper which helped shorten 
FDR's life, published a two-column news photo showing a 
huge picture of Roosevelt on top of a rubbish heap in a 
Chicago alley . . . The caption read: TDR Picture in Rubbish 
Heap' and the wordage under it was: Torn portrait of the 
late President in alley where it was discarded yesterday.' That 
paper is the nation's best authority on rubbish heaps and 
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garbage, and when FDR's picture appears there, that's news." 

In an attempt to shame the late President's adversaries into 
silence, Winchell wrote simple fantasies and incorporated them 
in his daily columns. The following is a typical example: 

"President Truman took a stroll around the White House 
grounds the other foggy midnight ... In the mist he came 
face to face with FDR . . . Why Frank!' exclaimed Mr. Tru- 
man, 'is that you, or am I seeing things?' 

" 'Yes, Harry,' said the late President. 'Sorry to have startled 
you, but I wanted to congratulate you on the way you pulled 
the nation to victory. I knew you would do it; I'm so glad.' 

" 'Thanks, Chief,' said Truman, 'but I don't understand 
finding you here like this. I thought you were, er er er . . / 

" 'Dead?' said FDR with a sigh. 'Yes, but I have been having 
quite a tough time of it. Some of my political enemies won't 
let me rest in peace!' " 

WinchelTs character is a volatile one, and even his closest 
friends are never sure when Winchell's friendship for them 
will suddenly change to enmity. However, the one person 
toward whom Winchell has never changed his attitude to this 
very day is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Years after Roose- 
velt's death, Winchell is still alert for any derogatory refer- 
ences to him, reminding the late President's opponents that 
"all those stones FDR's foes are throwing at his grave will 
only make a bigger monument." 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Legend of fhe Lawsuit 



You want to sue me? Well, line forms to the right, 
Mister. 

W. W. 



LIKE MOST PEOPLE who have been prominent for a long time, 
WincheU has been the subject of a number of myths. Some 
are the product of the columnist's deliberate intention; others 
exist despite him; and a few are the result of both. One myth 
is the legend that Winchell is forever, and inextricably, bound 
up in litigation. 

Not all of WinchelTs time is spent strangling persistent 
process servers, although he himself lends credence to the idea. 
It is only fable that, to save traveling time, he maintains an 
apartment across the street from New York's principal court- 
house. But because of the publicity that attends the various 
lawsuits he has been involved in, it seems only natural for 
many people to assume that quite a percentage of the re- 
porter's many victims take umbrage at his attacks upon them, 
and resort to the libel laws for relief. 

In reporting lawsuits against him, the columnist often con- 
fuses his readers with irreconcilable statements. On the one 
hand, he will brag about the number of litigants awaiting their 
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turn to tear him apart, and then, quite inconsistently, he will 
announce that he is bored with threats of lawsuits that never 
materialize. 

The truth is that Winchell has comparatively few libel 
cases pending against him at any given time, and in the last 
decade, for instance, there have been less than a dozen. Of 
course, there is the distinct possibility that this number is too 
low, since some complaints may have been filed against the 
columnist that were never publicized. 

One of the earliest legal entanglements on record against 
the columnist was the result of a story he reported over the 
air in his first year of broadcasting. His feature, "Oddities in 
the News," was the troublemaker. Winchell thought it was 
odd that in Rochester, New York, there lived a man and 
he named him who sawed off a branch of a tree while sitting 
out on the limb. It developed that the man involved was a 
carpenter, and he claimed his professional reputation had suf- 
fered substantial damage as a result of the remark. The sup- 
posedly injured party sued, and Winchell, the story goes, paid 
a hundred-dollar judgment in the matter. The reporter insists, 
however, that the case was thrown out of court. 

This type of legal complication is run-of-the-mill for writers 
who regularly report the lives of people, and if it were the only 
kind of litigatory problem with which Winchell is beset, there 
would be no point in dwelling on it at length. However, when 
Winchell gets sued for slander or libel, it's different. It's usually 
an extension into court of a bitter personal feud. His flip and 
frolicsome attitude toward libel summonses is probably cam- 
ouflage. "Yes, let's go to court," he'll urge his troubled law- 
yers, "and I'll prove not only the complete truth of what I 
said, but what I didn't say." 

Perhaps there is some small connection between Winchell's 
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irreverent attitude toward a summons and the fact that he 
is fully protected from personal responsibility both by contract 
with his employers and by substantial insurance policies. He is 
probably the only newspaper reporter in the country whose 
publisher guarantees to reimburse him for any damages per- 
sonally suffered as a result of what he himself writes. The 
unique arrangement undoubtedly is due to the fact that 
Winchell is a tremendous, albeit expensive, asset. Once, when 
his contract expired some years ago, he refused to renew it 
unless a provision protecting him from personal responsibility 
was incorporated into the new agreement. He had his way, and 
the provision remains to this day. 

WinchelTs arrangement with his radio sponsors is unusual, 
too. The Andrew Jergens Company, for instance, carried a 
policy that protected the commentator from personal liability 
for his broadcasts. The amount of the premium charged for 
the insurance is the best proof that WinchelPs losses are 
negligible. If the risk involved were substantial and the com- 
pany could determine that fact within a year or two after 
issuing the policy the cost for the protection would be ap- 
propriately higher. In 1945, for instance, the annual premium 
paid by the Andrew Jergens Company on the Winchell policy 
was only eighty-five hundred dollars. 

There is no case on record since the nineteen-thirties where 
Winchell has been taken to court and found guilty of libel. In 
those few instances where the lawsuit actually went to trial, 
the columnist was invariably the winner. Consistently, he has 
been able to prove to the satisfaction of juries that those state- 
ments of his that were challenged were in fact true, or were 
within the realm of fair comment. 

Peculiarly, before the commentator had the protection of 
the indemnification clause in his newspaper contract, or the 
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insurance policy for his radio program, his record was not so 
perfect. In the nineteen-thirties, Winchell angrily reported in 
his column the fund-raising activities of a Long Island beach 
club and described the promoters involved as "racketeers." 
The officers of the club brought suit against Winchell for the 
derogatory characterization. His newspaper publisher, of 
course, was included as a party defendant for printing the 
alleged libel. 

When the case came to trial, it was necessary to establish 
the precise legal meaning of the word "racketeer." Because it 
was not yet included in standard dictionaries, the word was 
indefinable in the eyes of the law, and Winchell was called 
to the stand for a definition. 

"Just exactly what does the word 'racketeer' mean, Mr. 
Winchell?" asked the cross-examining attorney. 

"It comes from the word 'racket,' " the columnist replied. 

"And what does the word 'racket' mean?" persisted the 
lawyer. 

"It means 'a business,' " Winchell explained. "Any business. 
Like yours, for example." 

Winchell and the newspaper publisher each paid half of 
the sixteen-thousand-dollar judgment that the jury awarded 
to the plaintiff. 

Today, if Winchell were made to pay eight thousand dollars 
from his own pocket for a slip of the tongue, he would object 
strenuously. While little, if anything, has been paid in damages 
by the insurance company, the costs for defending Winchell's 
reputation for accuracy have been substantial. In the lawsuit 
filed by Eleanor Patterson against the columnist in a Washing- 
ton, D. C. ? Federal District Court in March, 1942, the defense 
lawyers' fees were rumored to be twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Winchell had stated on the air that George Sylvester 
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Viereck, who was on trial in Washington as an unregistered 
foreign agent, had been a close associate of the late Senator 
Ernest Lundeen. He had recalled, too, that Senator Lundeen 
had inserted a newspaper editorial in the Congressional Rec- 
ord that the Senator praised very highly and that he had 
taken directly from Mrs. Patterson's newspaper. ". . . the 
Washington Times-Herald, which buys," Winchell concluded, 
"but suppresses and handcuffs my daily article." 

On the following Tuesday, Mrs. Patterson reprinted the 
entire original editorial and added a footnote to it. She was 
proud, she declared, of the editorial and of all other edi- 
torials she had ever printed and she commented that there 
were times when it was necessary to "squash a cockroach." 
The footnote ended with a one-word paragraph: "Squash." 

Not satisfied with her own defense of herself, or her com- 
parison of Winchell with a revolting household pest, Mrs. 
Patterson filed a complaint against the commentator, his spon- 
sor, and the network. She alleged defamation, and asked that 
the three conspirators be made to pay her four hundred thou- 
sand dollars for her injured feelings. She wanted a hundred 
thousand dollars from each of the defendants and an extra 
hundred thousand for punitive damages from Winchell. 

Winchell was called for a pre-trial examination. At the 
hearing, the attorneys for Mrs. Patterson announced that she 
had withdrawn the suit against all the defendants but Mr. 
Winchell. He, they added, could buy his peace for twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

On May 10, 1943, the trial began. Winchell was in the 
courtroom bright and early, delighted at the prospect of facing 
his opponent. But Mrs. Patterson did not show up. Only her 
lawyers were there, trying to effect a settlement. 

Winchell held fast. He "would not pay her ten marks," he 
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insisted. When the publisher's attorneys finally realized it was 
futile to try any longer, they asked the court to dismiss the 
complaint of their own client, Mrs. Patterson. They explained 
to the judge that the publisher-plaintiff was not interested in 
pursuing the matter any further. 

In an attempt to save face, Mrs. Patterson, the next day, 
published an explanation of the outcome of her complaint. 
After stating that the columnist had admitted the editorial in 
question was "a very patriotic piece" Winchell had never 
said otherwise she added, "Winchell's contract with his radio 
sponsor allows him to escape payment of any judgment that 
may be rendered against him, and places upon his sponsor not 
only that burden, but also the liability to pay all expenses, even 
including lawyers' fees." No good purpose would be served, 
therefore, Mrs. Patterson concluded, in prosecuting the case 
any further. 

Winchell, with an unerring sense of news fitness, reported 
the outcome of the case in his nationwide column. 

On those rare occasions, however, when the reporter finds 
himself out on a limb for something he has written, the matter 
is quietly adjusted out of court by the payment of an ap- 
propriate sum of money. There is no public record, for ex- 
ample, of the result of the National Maritime Union's legal 
tussle with Winchell. Here's the story: 

In the spring of 1940, when Left Wing groups in this coun- 
try, not yet convinced that England and France were waging 
a real war against Nazism, believed that the United States 
should stay out of it, reports were circulated that radical ele- 
ments were indulging in slowdown tactics. Winchell went to 
the microphone and reported to his listeners that "government 
officials have evidence that the National Maritime Union has 
numerous Communist members on American vessels. These 
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Communists have mercury and emery dust for sabotage pur- 
poses." 

The N.M.U. sued for libel, and in announcing the institu- 
tion of the action declared that "to a seaman the charge that 
he would injure his ship is the worst you can say about him. 
The Union won't take it." When Winchell was asked by re- 
porters for a statement, he merely replied, "Why did they 
have to announce the lawsuit before Sunday night? I'm irked. 
I've been scooped!" 

The columnist's flip comment, however, did not end the 
matter. When the insurance-company investigators completed 
their roundup of the available evidence, it was apparent that 
Winchell would not be able to prove that any union member 
actually planned to commit sabotage. In 1945. nearly five 
years later, without any fanfare, the underwriters settled the 
matter out of court with a check for six thousand dollars. 

Another litigant who disturbed the equilibrium of WinchelTs 
sponsors was Gerald L. K. Smith. In the summer of 1943, 
Smith charged in a complaint against Winchell's Michigan 
radio outlet that he, Smith, was "a good, true and honest 
citizen" who "published a magazine and was a lecturer"; that 
he "always conducted his business with honesty and fair deal- 
ing . . . and enjoyed a good name, credit and reputation. . . ." 

Smith was provoked into indulging in this legal self- 
appraisal because, he charged, Winchell had besmirched his 
reputation by demanding, "Is it any wonder flags can be 
trampled on by Gerald L. K. Smith as he recently did in 
Buffalo? Is it any wonder that mobs promenade the streets in 
crime when it is known that even investigators pass the buck? 
Do you think the cowards in these mobs are worried about 
the consequences when they know that Rabble Rouser Smith 
is with them?" 
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For this, Smith asked that the defendant pour a hundred 
thousand dollars into the gaping wound in his prestige. And 
as late as September, 1945, Smith was still in pain. At a meet- 
ing of his followers in Buffalo, he announced that the trial 
would be heard in December, 1945, "at which time I am 
suing the radio outlets for the lie that Walter Lipschitz 
Winchell told about me that night." 

Smith's complaint was dismissed when it came to trial; he 
had decided not to appear in the courtroom to press his suit. 

On another occasion, Winchell and G. L. K. Smith nearly 
came to legal blows. In 1943, Winchell wrote a series of ar- 
ticles for Liberty, entitled "More Americans We Can Do With- 
out." In it, he named Smith for honorable mention, and 
wrote that "Gerald L. K. Smith sabotaged the war effort by 
spreading disunity. He has the nerve to run for the Senate 
in Michigan on the slogan of Tires for Everybody.' . . ." Be- 
fore publishing the article, the magazine assigned a staff mem- 
ber to run through it for editing and correction. When he came 
to the portion concerning Smith, he mistakenly thought he 
recalled that Smith was under indictment, and he inserted two 
words after his name: now indicted. 

Smith noticed the inaccuracy when the magazine appeared 
on the newsstands, and he immediately dispatched a letter to 
the publication stating that Winchell had "deliberately lied." 
Smith advised the magazine that he was not under indictment 
and never had been, and threatened to sue for a million dollars 
unless a retraction were forthcoming immediately. 

Within twenty-four hours, Smith had a telegram from 
Liberty: "In response to your letter, we are sorry for the 
error. An apology and retraction is appearing in the first avail- 
able issue of Liberty." 

The matter ended there, and nothing further was heard from 
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Smith on the subject But it was a close shave for Winchell, 
because the statement was incorrect and it did appear under 
his signature, and a jury would not have been concerned with 
explanatory details. Why Smith did not press a lawsuit in 
view of his deep-rooted love for money is not quite clear, 
unless he feared that an examination of his own activities in 
the libel action might prove embarrassing. 

Another action grew out of the commentator's efforts in 
behalf of the best-seller Under Cover. The week that the book 
appeared, Winchell announced it on his radio program, and 
went on to say that "some of us know Carlson's real name, 
and some day a grateful nation will demand that his real 
name be made public. . . . For many years, ladies and gentle- 
men, this fearless detective worked with and lived with the 
Americans he now exposes by name and address; Americans 
in low and very high places who worked for Hitler over 
here . . ." Two months later, Winchell, who had continued to 
plug the book, again criticized its opponents, saying, "ATTEN- 
TION BOOK DEALERS IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN IN THE UNITED 

STATES: I have the following to report: The threats to bring 
libel suits against anyone who sells the sensational book Under 
Cover apparently are just threats. Nobody has been sued yet, 
though letters of intimidation were mailed last July. At any 
rate, Under Cover is the nation's number-one best-seller, 
despite the screams of the dirty so-and-sos exposed in it. . . ." 
George Washington Robnett, of Chicago, the executive sec- 
retary of the Church League of America, whose name was in 
the book, picked up the challenge and brought suit against 
Carlson and his publishers, E. P. Button and Company, for a 
hundred thousand dollars. Then to show that he meant it, 
he added to the court dockets a charge against Winchell, the 
Andrew Jergens Company, and the American Broadcasting 
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Company for allegedly conspiring to promote the sale of 
the book. Exhibiting a healthy respect for Winchell's earning 
ability, Robnett demanded two million dollars as his dam- 
ages a far less niggardly sum than the mere hundred thou- 
sand he was asking from Carlson. 

Some weeks later, Robnett decided to join all the parties 
together in one action. The court, however, ruled that his com- 
plaints were defective, and Robnett was ordered to amend 
them. In setting forth his grievances anew, Robnett revealed 
that the passage of time had dulled his pain somewhat, for 
now he asked only a total of one million two hundred thousand 
dollars in damages. Apparently, that tidy sum was too much 
for the court to comprehend all at once, for it then ordered 
that the cases be separated. 

On February 1, 1944, the suit against Winchell, the Jer- 
gens Company, and A.B.C. was dismissed by Judge John P. 
Barnes. However, after much controversy, the attorneys for 
the insurance companies of both Winchell- Jergens-A.B.C. and 
Carlson-Button decided that in order to avoid the possibility 
of more expensive litigation the defendants would agree to 
pay Robnett ten thousand dollars. Robnett was paid off in 
1947, and he has crowed about his victory ever since. 

Since he carries on numerous political battles, Winchell 
always faces the risk of being sued for libel. Winchell is aware 
of the jeopardy in which he places himself by constantly at- 
tacking people, and thus he is not too surprised when, on 
occasion, something he says boomerangs. For his daily column 
and weekly radio and TV program, Winchell writes tens of 
thousands of words each year, and sometimes a slip-up occurs. 
Winchell's reflection on the perspicacity of Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, then War Mobilization Director, in his broad- 
cast of January 7, 1945, was the result of such a slip-up. 
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The commentator charged that "Ernest F. Elmhurst, Ger- 
man-born, who attended the Nazis' Nuremberg convention 
and who was among the twenty-six persons indicted by the 
government for alleged sedition, rarely attended the trial. 
Instead he got himself a job working in the Shoreham Hotel 
apartment of Mr. Justice Byrnes; he also served some United 
States senators where he could hear their conversations . . . 
How do you like that?" 

An hour after the broadcast, Winchell, listening to a pro- 
gram over his own network, felt sick when the program was 
interrupted, and the announcer said, "Here is a special an- 
nouncement. Mr, Walter WinchelTs statements tonight in his 
radio broadcast over the Blue Network that Justice Byrnes 
had Ernest F. Elmhurst, allegedly a pro-Nazi conspirator, 
working in his apartment is 'an inexcusable falsehood,' a 
spokesman for Justice Byrnes said tonight. Justice Byrnes has 
never heard of this man named Elmhurst and furthermore has 
never had any man working in his apartment." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Winchell to a friend who was with 
him at the time. "The item can't be wrong; the source is too 
good. Why, I still have his telegram in my pocket." The com- 
mentator rushed to the telephone and put through a long- 
distance phone call to Drew Pearson, in Washington. 

"Hello, Drew," he said, "did you hear the denial just now 
over the air?" 

"Yes, I did," answered Pearson, "but you were wrong." 

"/ was wrong!" Winchell yelled. "Why, I have your tele- 
gram right in front of me. I'm looking at it now. It says 
exactly what I said over the air." 

"Read me the portion about Byrnes," Pearson said, "punc- 
tuation and all." 

"O.K., here it is," Winchell replied. ". . . INSTEAD ELMHURST 
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GOT HIMSELF A JOB WORKING IN THE SHOREHAM HOTEL HOME 
OF BYRNES AND SEVERAL U. S. SENATORS comma WHERE HE 
COULD OVERHEAR CONVERSATIONS Stop . . ." 

"Oh, my God!" cried Pearson. "They left out the comma." 

"What comma?" roared WinchelL 

"The comma that should have been between the word 
'hotel' and the word 'home,' " explained Pearson in a weak 
voice. 

The following Sunday night, Winchell explained to his 
listeners what had happened, and he apologized to Byrnes. 

The gaffe in the Byrnes case was the result of carelessness. 
Sometimes, however, it is caused not by carelessness but by 
stupidity on the part of overzealous tipsters. In June, 1945, an 
up-till-then dependable tipster brought a sad story to Winchell, 
who, in turn, brought it to the attention of his readers. "Did 
the gazettes report," he wrote y "that B. H., the singer, was 
found in a dazed condition wandering in Harlem?" 

Soon after the Daily Mirror hit the newsstands, the lovely 
Miss H. and her husband were on the telephone protesting to 
Winchell the inaccuracy of his rhetorical question. The hus- 
band was especially distressed about the item because, he 
claimed, "it makes me out to be a jerk having a wife who 
wanders." 

Winchell expressed his regrets for the incorrect report and 
promised an immediate retraction, which appeared the follow- 
ing day. But that was not the end of the matter. Winchell 
cannot forgive inaccuracy on the part of his informants, and 
so he questioned the tipster. 

"Yes, I know it isn't true," he confessed. "But it was once 
true. It happened a long time ago when she was single." 

"Why, why did you give it to me this week, then?" per- 
sisted Winchell. 
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"Because I thought it would make colorful reading." 

"Then," roared Winchell, "go to the head of the Drop Dead 
List!" 

In addition to slip-ups that are the result of accidents or 
stupidity, there is also the nonlibelous mistake of adding two 
and two and getting five. Very early one Thursday morning, 
a number of years ago, the telephone rang at the switchboard 
of a midtown Manhattan hotel. The caller was anxious to 
speak to one of the registered guests. The operator in charge 
would not consent to put the call through to the apartment; 
it was too early to disturb anybody. Refusing to be warded 
off, the stranger demanded that the night manager be brought 
to the phone. When he, too, became stubborn, the man 
pleaded, "Please listen to me. I'm calling from the apartment 
of Charles Evans Hughes. The Judge is very ill, and I want 
to summon members of his family to his bedside." 

The night manager knew that the hotel guest was a close 
relative of the then-retired Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and so he let the call go through. 

The next day, the manager phoned Winchell and told him 
the story. On Sunday night, therefore, Winchell revealed over 
the radio that "members of the family of Charles Evans 
Hughes have been summoned to his bedside. The retired 
Chief Justice is reported to be seriously ailing." 

No sooner was the broadcast over when the studio telephone 
rang. It was Justice Hughes calling. "My dear sir," he ex- 
plained to a network official, "in the very best of health, I just 
listened to your Mr. Winchell. . . . Now I'm sick. . . . But 1 
assure you I will be restored to full vigor the instant you 
correct the mistake." 

"But you were reported seriously ill as recently as Thurs- 
day night," protested the studio official in behalf of Winchell. 
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"Well, tonight is Sunday," was the rejoinder, "and now I'm 
fine." 

Whenever Winchell falls into error in his column or on his 
radio program, he is quick to retract and correct. Recognizing 
that each mistake no matter how insignificant mars his 
reputation for accuracy, the reporter uses every possible 
method of confirming his facts before using them. Once con- 
vinced of the truth of his information, however, no amount of 
protest will bring a retraction or apology. 

While most people are ready to sue Winchell at the drop 
of a syllable, the reporter himself is reluctant to seek relief 
in the courts for libels and slanders uttered against him. He 
prefers to use his right to answer back and set forth pub- 
licly his own side of the story rather than to wait many months 
for a jury to come to his support. On October 28, 1945, 
Cissie Patterson published a full-page attack, in her Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, on Henry Wallace, Drew Pearson, and 
Walter Winchell. In the violent diatribe, which was entitled 
"Crazy Crazy Like Foxes," there was a passage that read, 
"Walter Winchell . . . middle-aged ex-chorus boy . . . ashamed 
of Ms race and his family name . . ." 

Unquestionably, Winchell could have taken the publisher 
to court and compelled her to prove that the statement was 
true or suffer the consequences. But he refused to dignify her 
invective with a lawsuit. He contented himself with this blast 
on the air: "Very special bulletin! The craziest woman in 
Washington, D. C, is not yet confined at St. Elizabeth's Hospi- 
tal for the insane. She is, however, expected any edition." 

It is surprising that Winchell should hesitate to take his 
defamers to court, since he has a reputation for acquitting 
himself well on the witness stand. On one occasion, for ex- 
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ample, a certain federal prosecutor had a bitter experience 
when he tried to handle the columnist on the stand. 

Winchell had been present at the famous Earl Carroll party, 
in the thirties, where the guests drank champagne from a bath- 
tub that had been set up in the middle of the ballroom, and 
in which reposed a very nude young lady. The district at- 
torney obtained an indictment, and Winchell was called to 
testify at the trial. 

"Was it a regular Broadway party?" quizzed the prosecutor. 

"Well, no, it wasn't," replied Winchell. "There were too 
many senators present." 

The cross-examination was immediately halted, and the 
witness was excused. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

W. W.'s Who's Who 



My friends should remember that while I take the bows, 
it is only me who has to take the boos. 

W. W. 



ONE DAY in the spring of 1945, during the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization, in San Francisco, 
a taxi-driver, leaning against the front fender of his cab, 
which was parked at the curb, was arguing with the Hotel 
Mark Hopkins doorman. 

"I wouldn't kid ya," said the doorman. "I'm telling ya 
there were twenty bodyguards with him when he checked in." 

"Now, look," argued the cabbie, "no guy, not even the 
President of the United States, has that many men protecting 
him." 

"What's more," added the doorman, ignoring the cabbie's 
argument, "they tell me inside that he brought along twenty- 
five of his staff people, too." 

"That's somethin' else," said the taxi-driver. "It's natural for 
a guy like Winchell to have a lotta people on his payroll 
helpin' him write." 

The Mark Hopkins doorman and the cabbie were badly 
misinformed, but they were giving voice to widespread mis- 
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conceptions. Winchell has neither bodyguards nor a staff of 
writers; he writes his own column, except for an occasional 
bit of verse. Even his "cabinet" of friends do not receive any 
compensation for their assistance. If they can throw a good 
story his way, or be of use in checking the accuracy of a tip, 
they do so, for friendship's sake. 

Winchell is his own newshound, and he can probably spot 
a story faster than any reporter in the business. Like all news- 
papermen, he prizes a scoop more than any other journalistic 
accomplishment, and he has many to his credit. He himself 
makes periodic reports to his readers, informing them how 
terrific he is as a reporter, just in case they should be unaware 
of the fact. "Each year the World Almanac publishes the ten 
biggest stories," he wrote, for example, in 1951, "'from the 
standpoint of editors, in various sections of the world.' In 
both the 1950 and 1951 editions, this reporter was delighted 
with the selections most of them exclusive WW beats." 

Some people insist that Winchell was the legendary cub re- 
porter who, while walking along a railroad siding, noticed that 
a section of track was warped, and thereupon sat down and 
wrote the story of the train wreck, and phoned it in to the 
city desk even before it happened. 

The usual newspaper reporter receives specific assignments 
from his editor, goes out to collect the facts, and then writes 
up his findings into readable copy. He turns the results in to 
the city desk, and his job is done. A newspaper columnist 
operates differently. No one tells him what specific news he 
is to report, where he is to go for that news, or how he is to 
get it. Writing a daily column, therefore, is no simple matter 
for anyone, and even a crack reporter like Winchell finds it a 
formidable job. 

In his early years of columning, despite his ability to dig 
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up stories, Winchell frequently was short ten to fifteen lines a 
day. As late as 1937, he admitted that he very often wrote 
letters to important people, incorporating the latest jokes he 
had heard, in the hope that some would respond and express 
their gratitude by sending along a tidbit of news. Sometimes, 
in desperation, he sent wires and asked bluntly, "What's 
new?" 

As his popularity grew, the need for telegrams and letters 
lessened, until the situation finally reversed itself. Today, the 
columnist has to apologize to people for not using their news 
contributions for lack of space. 

Relying at first on many personal contacts for exclusive 
news to fill his column, Winchell quickly learned which of his 
consistent sources could be depended upon for accuracy, and 
which would get him into difficulties. Naturally, he cultivated 
those people whose information was reliable and who were 
always there when he needed them. 

Walter Kingsley, a press agent for the old Palace Theatre 
in New York when it was the mecca of vaudeville artists, and 
a good writer and reporter, was one of WinchelTs early 
sources. There was also Mark Hellinger, a close pal, who 
gave him many tips. Inside Broadway doings were furnished 
the reporter by Texas Guinan, night-club owner; and Harry 
Hershfield, the famous cartoonist who created "Abe Kabibble," 
supplied the jokes. 

These were the columnist's important contributors during 
his first few years on the Daily Mirror, but then, as now, the 
essential reasons for his consistently entertaining column were 
his own inexhaustible energy he usually puts in a sixteen- 
hour day and his keen sense of what is newsworthy, exciting, 
and amusing. 

As the reporter's interests developed, so did his circle of 
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friends and contributors, who, for the most part, were people 
who were intelligent and ambitious and glib. Jimmy Cannon, 
a wisecracking newspaper lad around town, joined the circle. 
Cannon, a good mixer and a confidant of people whose lives 
revolved around Broadway, fitted easily into the Winchellian 
scheme of things. The friendship came to an abrupt end, 
however, when Winchell learned that Cannon had been one 
of St. Clair McKelway's informants for the Winchell profile 
in the New Yorker. Camion went his own way, became a 
sportswriter and author, and then, finally, a columnist him- 
self. Today, the two men are friends again, principally 
because Cannon reminded Winchell that it was the reporter 
himself who had instructed him to help McKelway. 

Robin (Curley) Harris, now a columnist for the New York 
Enquirer, covered Broadway for the New York Evening 
Journal, and turned over to Winchell whatever information 
he thought the reporter could use. Harris, it will be recalled, 
is the one who had been approached by Joe McWilliams to 
handle the latter's publicity, but instead brought the entire 
story to Winchell, for exposure. 

Frank Farrell, a Broadway writer for the New York 
World-Telegram, was a close friend and confidant Art Arthur, 
today a successful motion-picture writer, became a regular 
contributor of material when he worked for the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 

One of the most colorful of all contributors was the late 
Phil Stack, the "Don Wahn" who wrote verses for WinchelFs 
column for almost a quarter of a century. Stack was a writer 
of comic verse for the Gibson Art Calendar Company, pub- 
lishers of greeting cards, and was the best in the field. When 
Stack, on March 4, 1948, in a fit of despondency committed 
suicide, Winchell revealed that though he had published "Don 
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Wahn" verse for twenty-five years, he had never met Mr. Stack 
or even talked to him. Letters had passed between them, but 
that was all. On the day of "Don Wahn's" death, Winchell 
ran a Stack poem in his column, entitled "Summary": 

You who are prone to dream, remember this . . . 
That lighted inns loom starkly in the day, 
That mystery can fade from out a kiss. . . . 
That love can wear the trappings of decay. . . . 
This is a world of never-ending strife. 
Dreams are a one-way passage out of life. 

As the years passed, some of the columnist's friends dropped 
out of the inner circle, often because they themselves had 
achieved success in their own field of endeavor. But there were 
always new acquaintances who joined the circle and became 
dependable and intimate. Izzy Ellinson, a top Hollywood gag- 
writer, still submits his best laughs to Winchell. Leonard 
Lyons first tried his skill at columning by whipping material 
into shape for possible use by Winchell. Sherman Billingsley 
of the Stork Club is in an excellent position to gather gossip 
and does so and much of it finds its way into WuichelTs 
column. 

When, after a while, the line of friendly contributors grew 
so long that, if he wished, Winchell could have sat back and 
done no work at all, he decided to edit critically everything 
he received, to use as little as possible, and to depend more 
and more upon what he himself dug up. If he didn't, he recog- 
nized, the character and quality of his writings would change. 

For all of his use of the sensational, Winchell is an honest 
reporter. He will never knowingly use an incorrect item, and 
makes every conceivable effort to check and double-check his 
information. Naturally, there are times, because of an erro- 
neous source or the like, that mistakes occur. 
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Because he insists at all times that he wants the facts and 
wants them right, and because of the hazards involved 
in using stories submitted by even well-informed friends, 
Winchell set up a somewhat arbitrary rule to protect himself. 
Any contributor who submitted an inaccurate item or what 
Winchell termed a "wrongo" was placed at the head of the 
Drop Dead List. This meant that the individual could no 
longer offer material for use in the column. However, if the 
error was not too bad, and the contributor happened to have 
an unusually abundant source of information, he was barred 
from helping for only six months. 

Winchell never reveals the source of a story if there is a 
reason for keeping it secret. As a result, he now has some of 
the finest sources of information in the world. His tipsters in- 
clude the most prominent and influential men in a dozen 
fields of endeavor, and, as Winchell proudly boasts, many of 
his millions of readers and listeners. Sometimes, because of 
the resulting burden of correspondence, the reporter wishes 
that most people would stop confiding in him. 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the F.B.I., is not a source of in- 
formation, as some people have intimated. Winchell and the 
G-man are old and good friends, but that is where the matter 
ends. The two men frequently take dinner together, but if the 
reporter gets information from Hoover, it is the result of a 
chance remark during the course of conversation and nothing 
more. In this regard, it should be noted that Hoover is by 
nature and experience habitually cautious. 

The friendship between the G-man and the reporter goes 
back many years, to the time when the Bureau was an unim- 
portant and little-known arm of the federal government. 
Winchell long ago appointed himself press agent to the in- 
vestigating agency. Though he was never asked to do so, he 
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embarked on a vigorous campaign for a larger budget for 
the Bureau and for higher salaries for its personnel. He de- 
manded that its agents be permitted to carry guns, which, 
until 1934, they were forbidden to do. At a time when the 
Bureau was primarily involved in tracking down robbers, 
murderers, and so on, he pointed out to the country that it 
was one of the few national agencies that could cope with 
the growing enemy espionage networks operating within the 
United States, and he pleaded that it be permitted to equip 
itself for the task. 

For his unflagging efforts, Hoover and every member of 
his agency were grateful to Winchell. But this attitude gave 
the reporter no special entry, and he has never received ad- 
vance tips on Bureau releases. As a matter of fact, it works 
quite the other way around. As the recipient of thousands of 
letters annually, many of them containing information im- 
portant to the investigating agency, Winchell turns over to 
the F.B.I, a tremendous number of tips, probably more than 
anyone else in the country. 

While J. Edgar Hoover is not a Winchell tipster, there are 
many men high in the government who are. Congressmen and 
various government-agency executives are regular sources 
of information. 

Winchell pays no one for information. He does not trust a 
story that has to be bought, pointing out, "I get paid to go 
out and dig up, not buy, stories." 

There is, however, a small group of people whose judg- 
ment he respects, whose opinions and advice he weighs care- 
fully, and who are his major contributors. They constitute his 
"brain trust," and they are experts in the different fields cov- 
ered by the reporter in his newspaper and radio work. The 
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group has included, at one time or another, about a dozen 
individuals. 

WinchelTs present brain trust consists of Irving Hoffman, 
one-time newspaper columnist, and now a Hollywood public- 
relations man; Ernest Cuneo, WinchelTs personal lawyer, and 
an expert in the field of domestic and international relations: 
Arnold Forster, attorney and civil-liberties expert; Herman 
Klurfield, magazine writer; Roy Cohn, former counsel of 
McCarthy's Senate Sub-Committee on Government Opera- 
tions; Jack O'Brian, TV editor of the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican; George Solitaire, Broadway ticket broker; Rose Bigman, 
his personal secretary; and his wife, the former June Magee. 

In addition, there are some forty or fifty people influential 
in many spheres of American life who constitute what Win- 
chell calls "his gang." Some of them are acquaintances who 
supply him with information and, on occasion, advice, others 
are close friends or, as he refers to them, "his pals," many of 
whom, at one time or another, were members of his brain 
trust. However, there are times when he insists, half seriously, 
that his actual brain trust is a hundred and sixty million 
Americans. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Tower of Babel 



Success: When you can be sure of enemies, knockers 
and imitators. In fact, when you can be certain of everything 
but friends. 

-W. W. 



COMEDIAN JACK HALEY, at a recent Friars Club dinner in 
Hollywood honoring the ex-vaudevillian-columnist, got a laugh 
by noting that "thirty years ago Walter wasn't a controversial 
character; there was no controversy about him whatsoever. 
Winchell was a lousy actor!" 

Winchell and controversy go hand in hand. The columnist 
thrives on public disputes concerning individuals and specific 
issues. And once he has decided to take a stand on a sub- 
ject, he never hesitates to devote much of his valuable air 
time and column space to the project of hammering home 
his point. 

Day in and day out, Winchell provokes more conversation 
and controversy than any other writer in the world. Virtually 
every item he uses is a potential springboard for contention. 
When he supports or denounces a person or a cause, the re- 
sult is usually the setting up of two camps one pro- and 
one anti-Winchell. 
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There is a plethora of examples. 

In March, 1950, racket czar Frank Costello dominated the 
American news scene by his constant "I-don't-remember" 
answer to questions put to Mm by Senator Estes Kefauver's 
famed Crime Commission. 

On April 2, under a Miami Beach dateline, Winchell 
scooped his fellow-journalists by reporting an exclusive inter- 
view with the man who had refused to talk before the Senate 
Crime Committee. 

"International News Service," wrote Winchell, "assigned 
me to interview Frank Costello, public enigma No. 1. The 
New York INS staff pooled most of the queries. He re- 
vealed things they wouldn't let him say at the Senate Crime 
Hearings in New York. 

"He told me that the tension of the television, newsreel and 
news cameras in the courtroom unnerved him," Winchell re- 
ported. " 'I am not a gangster/ said Costello, 'although you 
can put down that I haven't sold Bibles all my life/ " 

Costello offered his opinion of the crime situation and how 
to cure it. He revealed in the interview that the Crime Com- 
mittee's hearings had no effect on his business because "I 
haven't any, outside of a few investments, strictly legitimate, 
I am retired, you know." 

Immediately following publication of the interview, Win- 
chell's critics denounced him for Ms handling of the story. 
They felt that he had by-passed asking Costello the really 
important questions and that he had given the gambler the 
better of the deal. In Ms column of April 10, Winchell ex- 
plained, "We have not yet seen the complaint in the Atlanta 
Constitution about our recent interview with Frank Cos- 
tello. . .We read an excerpt from it, reprinted elsewhere. It 
argued: Winchell allows Costello to ignore entkely the bribery 
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and even murder organized gambling employs to achieve its 
ends.' 

"In the first place," Winchell countered, "that interview dis- 
tinctly stated (in the lead) that International News Service 
assigned us to try and get the interview and that 'the queries 
were pooled by INS staffers.* . . . About twenty-five questions 
. . . We asked him about three or four such as who killed 
Reles? What happened to Crater? Did any man you helped get 
defeated? Do you know of any dishonest judges? ... If the At- 
lanta editors have any proof that Costello employed bribery 
and murder to achieve his ends, why don't they publish it? Or 
give it to law enforcement people? ... So far, all the Atlanta 
paper has proved is that in journalism (as in other professions) 
sour grapes there are." 

But the barrage of criticism continued as newspapers all 
over the country ran adverse editorial comments. After more 
than a month of controversy, the columnist, on May 6, offered 
his last word on the subject in his syndicated space: 

"We just don't savvy the point, if any, in why the Miami 
Herald (and other readers) complained that WW handled 
Costello "too sympathetically' . . . Just a sec! Let's start all over 
again. One of my bosses is International News Service, see? It 
sells news, see? . . . Nobody appeared to be able to get Costello 
to gab. Not even Senators . . . Two Miami Daily News men 
tried hard for two days couldn't find him, etc. We did, see? . . . 
Infl News prepared nearly all of the questions, see? They as- 
signed Walter to ask F. Costello those queries, see? So Walter, 
the Reporter, carried out his orders and Costello answered 
them. Our Boy Wonder Cub just jotted 'em down, see? ... Is 
there any other way of reporting Q. & A.? ... If there is, don't 
tell me! I got very rich doin' it in my own innnanimmmmable 
way!" 
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In February, 1953, a court proceeding captured the na- 
tion's and, consequently, WinchelTs attention. In Manhat- 
tan, with Judge Francis L. Valente presiding, Minot (Mickey) 
Jelke HI, an heir to an oleomargarine fortune, was on trial, 
accused of inducing Pat Ward to lead the life of a prostitute. 
Other call girls were involved as were (the public well knew) 
some very well-known "clients." Midway in the proceedings, 
Judge Valente decreed that the remainder of the trial would 
be held behind closed doors, thus barring the general public 
and the press from the courtroom. The public, and especially 
the press, were indignant. 

Winchell and other newsmen vigorously protested the 
Judge's action in the nation's newspapers. They charged that 
freedom of the press was being violated. But, unlike the 
others, Winchell was able to do something about it. His col- 
umns carried a running account of the "secret" trial, informa- 
tion that he had garnered from inside sources. He printed the 
initials of alleged Johns who had paid for their pleasures. 
Closed doors, Winchell said, could not keep the news from 
his readers. 

Jelke's attorneys appealed, and won, a new, public trial 
for their client. In March, 1955, the second Jelke trial took 
place, this time with a public gallery and a full attendance by 
the press. Again Winchell went his journalistic colleagues one 
better. He dramatically catapulted himself into the case by 
digging up Grace Appel, a former girl friend of Pat Ward, 
one of the state's witnesses. Jelke was convicted for the second 
time and Winchell had neatly injected himself into one of 
the biggest space-grabbing stories of the decade. 

On the personal level, Winchell has been known to perform 
an abrupt about-face in his relationships with other news- 
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papermen. One case in point is Frank Farrell, the Broadway 
columnist for the New York World-Telegram & Sun. 

Farrell had a solid twenty-year background as a reporter, 
feature writer, and editor before he was given the new assign- 
ment of Broadway columnist in 1947. He was and still is 
one of the best-liked men in his craft. Winchell was one of 
his biggest boosters, and Farrell publicly expressed his devo- 
tion to the dean of the Broadway beat. 

The friendship flowered until Farrell committed the un- 
pardonable sin of scooping Winchell on a story that the 
Mirror columnist himself was following closely. The scoop, 
as reported by Farrell, was that, under assumed names, Billy 
Rose and Joyce Mathews had taken a plane to Montreal. 
Trivial as it sounds, this is the kind of news that columnists 
vie with each other to get as exclusives, for they are the heart 
and guts of the Broadway columns. 

The appearance of Farrell's story meant the end of their 
friendship. WinchelTs attitude ever since can most charitably 
be described as cool and detached. 

Early in 1953, Winchell adopted a new ally Confidential, 
the expose magazine that Time reports has reached an average 
circulation figure of 2,230,000 copies per issue, and which 
Confidential claims is a million or two higher than that. 

Each issue of Confidential has religiously espoused one of 
Winchell's pet causes. His enemies Josephine Baker, James 
Wechsler, Barry Gray, the New York Post, Ed Sullivan have 
been thoroughly roasted by Confidential Articles in the maga- 
zine have extolled Winchell's Runyon Fund work (labeling 
other organizations interested in cancer as quacks), and his 
anti-Communist activities. In return, Winchell has plugged 
Confidential in his column and on his simulcast as each new 
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Issue appears, and is responsible to a large extent for the 
magazine's rapid increase in circulation. 

Winchell has received many letters from readers of his 
column objecting to his close identification with the reputa- 
tion-destroying magazine. In April, 1955, Winchell lunched 
with a group of Time editors, who voiced the same objections 
and who asked Winchell point-blank why he continued to 
support the scandal sheet. "They were in my corner when I 
needed friends," he replied. 

Another Winchell friendship that has caused much con- 
troversy concerns Washington columnist and commentator 
Drew Pearson. For years, Winchell and Pearson had followed 
the same liberal paths, often teaming up, as they did in 1944, 
to combat Martin Dies. Now, however, the two columnists 
are dedicated opponents. There have been many theories 
bandied about as to just what caused the schism, and most 
have deep political undertones. The true, simple reason, how- 
ever, as in the Frank Farrell situation, is an intra-journalistic 
one. 

In 1948, the radio version of "Stop the Music, 5 * on the 
American Broadcasting Company, was one of the nation's 
top-rated programs. Winchell, ever alert to stimulate interest 
in his own show, initiated the practice of giving tips to his 
listeners that could help them identify the mystery tune, if 
they were called. Many winners wrote to Winchell, telling 
him that his tips had provided the clues they needed to identify 
the mystery songs and they had become rich thereby. 

Winchell broadcasted his tips during his fifteen-minute 
broadcast, which began at 9 P.M. "Stop the Music" was pre- 
sented on the same network from 8 P.M. to 9 P.M. The Win- 
chell tips, therefore, were helpful on the following week's 
program. But Drew Pearson, who broadcasted over the A.B.C. 
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network at 6 P.M. each Sunday, a full three hours before Win- 
chelFs air time, began giving his clues to "Stop the Music's" 
mystery tunes, and, because of the time advantage, his carbon- 
copying of Winchell worked very well, and his rating zoomed. 
Through a mutual friend, Winchell asked Pearson to desist 
from using his idea, but the request was to no avail. Pearson 
continued to give his tips on the songs, and that was the start 
of the Winchell-Pearson enmity. 

In December, 1950, Pearson was the target of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, who, on the floor of the United States 
Senate, demanded that the Adam Hat Company, Pearson's 
radio sponsor, drop the commentator. Pearson asked the 
same mutual friend, who had unsuccessfully conveyed Win- 
chell's request that Pearson stop tipping the "Stop the Music" 
songs, to seek WinchelFs aid in his behalf. Winchell refused 
flatly to do so. 

Commenting on this situation in March, 1953, the New 
York Post claimed that Adam Hats had dropped Pearson 
because he wouldn't crawl to any Republicans. On March 12, 
WinchelTs column carried his version of the dismissal. "That 
is bunk," said Winchell, referring to the Post's story. "Pear- 
son was dropped after his ABC sponsors twice demanded: 
'We want the time right ahead or right after Winchell. 5 . . . 
And they added that if they couldn't get it they would take 
their business elsewhere. Instead, they dropped the subject, 
including Pearson." 

But all of the foregoing are minor skirmishes in compari- 
son to the two most recent controversial storms involving Win- 
chell the stock market and the Salk polio vaccine. 

On his simulcast for the American Broadcasting Company 
on Sunday, June 26, 1955, Winchell said, "During the past 
18 months, ladies and gentlemen, I mentioned about 65 
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companies listed on various stock exchanges. I am told, 
now, that nearly all enjoyed plus signs. American Viscose, 
for example, on the Big Board, is up 12 points . . . Western 
Union, up 42 ... Eastern Airlines, up 33 ... And my baby, 
my personal baby, Missouri-Pacific Preferred, up 61. And 
there is U.S. Gypsum, up 141 points." 

For years, Winchell repeatedly reported in his column and 
on radio and television what he considered was news for 
stock-market investors. He gave them information about 
stocks in much the same way as he has always given them 
news about horse racing, for which, incidentally, Turf Con- 
fidential magazine has called him "a tout." In the beginning, 
the financial items were merely tidbits of information that 
regularly fill the columnist's allotted space. They were not 
used in an attempt to affect the values of stocks, but merely 
for their news value and interest to WinchelTs readers. 

Gradually, however, Winchell became more specific. On 
May 31, 1951, he reported that "Wall Streeters are cocking 
an orb at a stock on the Big Board, which sells at less than $1 
the share. After long inactivity it peddled over 100,000 shares 
last week. Big tip on it Utility." 

When the New York World-Telegram & Sun took note of 
WinchelTs tip, the columnist happily quoted his new critics, 
writing, "From Monday night's Worldtelsun financial page: 
'A morning paper columnist seems to have started something 
in National Power & Light. He didn't mention any names but 
offered a "big tip" on a stock that could only have been, as 
described by him, NP & L. The result was a 50,000 share 
opening block at $1 a share, up 1/16 of a point. Within a half 
hour or so the stock advanced another 1/4 point.' " 

In January, 1955, he toyed with stock-market theory. 
"When Alec Woollcott dropped $200,000 in the stock market, 
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he wryly observed: 'A broker is a man who runs your fortune 
into a shoestring.' That was, of course, the bitter quip of a 
victim . . . A more realistic and authoritative estimate of the 
stock market was offered by Floyd Odium, considered one of 
Wall Street's shrewdest tycoons. He admonished: 'You buy 
when the other fellow sells and you sell when it looks rosiest.' " 

During that same month, however, WinchelTs casual 
dropping of news items concerning stocks suddenly became a 
national issue when, on his January 9 simulcast, he reported 
that on January 13 Pantepec Oil would raise their three mil- 
lion shares to five million, so they could declare a stock divi- 
dend. In the ensuing flurry of activity, the stock rose from 
6% to 8%, but then quickly returned to its general average 
of 7. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Committee, with Sena- 
tor J. William Fulbright as chairman, was then conducting 
what he called a "friendly" investigation of the booming stock 
market. The Committee included the Pantepec stock fluctua- 
tion and WinchelPs part in it when it questioned Edward 
T. McCormick, president of the American Stock Exchange. 
WinchelFs reply to McCormick's testimony was published in 
the New York Times. 

"No one has ever challenged the accuracy of my report on 
the company in question," WinchelTs statement read. "In 
fact, the financial pages of the more responsible newspapers 
in the country have confirmed it. . .The statement of Mr. Mc- 
Cormick simply means that he thinks a vast section of the 
American people tend to overvalue a stock because Walter 
Winchell states that a company is in sound condition. I, of 
course, have no apology to offer for my vast circulation and 
the confidence of my followers in me. . .Mr. Orson Welles 
once told the American public a faky tale and caused a lot 
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of excitement. I told the same people the truth and nobody 
has yet challenged the veracity of what I reported." 

Then Winchell pinpointed his exact attitude toward the 
controversy. "The fact that the report resulted in so many 
orders is of no interest to me. The fact that an independent 
source confirms my wide circulation, I hope, will be a matter 
of notice for my begrudging competitors." 

Winchell continued to mention other stocks on his radio- 
television broadcast. Stock activity was running at an all-time 
high, and Winchell considered this news to be an important 
feature of his programs. In his column, he frequently phil- 
osophized on the market's inner workings. The January 20, 
1955, column was devoted entirely to the stock market. En- 
titled "The Wall Street Ticker," it read, in part, "It has been 
said that what happens in Wall Street affects half the world's 
population. But nobody can be certain what will happen in 
Wall Street. Machines calculate precisely the number of 
stocks and bonds traded. However, they cannot explain why 
every individual buys or sells. The ticker cannot read minds, 
nor is it a crystal ball. Nothing is certain in Wall Street except 
its uncertainty. Wall Street is covered by 5 news services, 8 
newspapers and 10 magazines. Over 100 reporters cover the 
financial beat. Significantly, these newspapermen are not rich. 
Remember that fact when self-styled experts tempt you with 
get-rich-quick promises. Don't be gullible. Don't be a chump. 
Always be careful . . ." 

Unquestionably, Winchell mentions caused immediate, con- 
centrated trading in the stocks in question. Hundreds of 
thousands of shares changed hands the Monday following 
each broadcast, and rumors began to crop up to the effect 
that insiders knew early in the week what stocks Winchell 
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was going to mention and, accordingly, were able to make 
killings. 

Actually, no one but Winchell sees his script until a half 
hour prior to broadcast time. At that time, Tom Velotta, a 
vice-president of the American Broadcasting Company, Henry 
Alexander, special counsel to A.B.C., and, sometimes, Win- 
chell's personal attorney, Ernest Cuneo, read the script for 
news content, policy, and possible libel. It is impossible for 
anyone to foretell which stocks Winchell will mention on the 
air. 

During the Fulbright Committee hearings, Winchell, on 
the air and in his column, asked that he be invited to testify 
before the Committee, in Washington. His request was denied. 
"We cannot interrupt our schedule of witnesses," he was in- 
formed. On the evening of March 13, 1955, therefore, Win- 
chell decided to bring the hearing to his program. He invited 
Senator Homer Capehart, a member and past chairman of 
the Senate group, to appear on his program. The series of 
questions and answers the former posed by Capehart and 
the latter supplied by Winchell showed that the newscaster 
had stayed within the bounds of truthful financial reporting. 

On March 17, Winchell quipped that "WW's the first guy 
in history ever to become a target because he hit the bulls-eye 
too often!" He was referring to the stock-market entangle- 
ment. But his observation pertained as well to another na- 
tionwide controversy. 

On April 4, 1954, Winchell dropped a verbal bombshell 
over his radio and television microphones. "Attention all doc- 
tors and every family in the United States," he exclaimed. 
"The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis plans to 
inoculate one million children with a new vaccine sometime 
this month. The United States Public Health Service tested 
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10 batches of this new polio vaccine. The Government's Pub- 
lic Health Department, I am told, found that 7 out of the 
10 contained live, not dead, polio virus. It killed several 
monkeys. The name of the vaccine is the Salk Vaccine, named 
for Dr. Jonas Salk of the University of Pittsburgh. The 
Michigan State Medical Society has refused approval the first 
state to do so. The Polio Foundation is trying to kill this story, 
but the United States Public Health Service will confirm this 
in about 10 days. Why wait 10 days?" 

Winchell immediately came under heavy, concentrated fire 
by the nation's press. He was accussed of sabotaging the ef- 
forts of the officials responsible for carrying out the inocula- 
tion tests. One high official of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis later disclosed, in an off-the-record dis- 
cussion, that following Winchelf s broadcasts during April, 
1954, cooperation from children who had consented to take 
part in the experimental program fell off tremendously. 
Whereas eighty per cent of the children approached had 
formerly volunteered, that figure now fell to thirty per cent. 
In order to complete the tests, the official disclosed, the Foun- 
dation had to recruit two hundred thousand Canadian school 
children. The official stated that these facts, should they ever 
be printed, would be categorically denied by the Foundation. 

Ordinarily, WinchelTs column does not appear on Tues- 
days. But during April of 1954 he devoted full columns, pub- 
lished on successive Tuesdays, explaining Ms position and 
quoting supporting letters that he had received from various 
doctors and health services. On Ms radio and TV program, 
too, he continued Ms warnings. 

On April 11, he noted that "the New York Health Depart- 
ment will not allow your child to be tested with the Salk 
Vaccine unless parents sign a release promising not to sue for 
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any consequences. They assure you that it is completely safe., 
but you mustn't sue if it isn't. In short, ladies and gentlemen^ 
there may be a risk which is what I warned you all about 
last week." 

On April 25, he told his radio audience, "Now this is 
something serious and they can all tan me again, but I've got 
to report the news. Attention parents of little children: The 
editorial pages from coast to coast and border to border 
scolded and spanked me and kicked me all over the lot for 
talking about the polio vaccine tests because I warned you, 
the parents, that the new vaccine may be a killer that still 
goes. It may be a killer." 

Winchell paused, and then said, "Flash! Holland, Michigan. 
Paul DeKruif sends me this urgent telegram came a few 
minutes ago. DeKruif is the roving editor for Reader's Digest. 
He is also a consultant to the Chicago Health Department. 
Walter, I have a letter dated April 22 from unimpeachable 
scientific sources. The quotes are: "Six lots of Salk Vaccine all 
supposed to be free of living polio virus on evidence of tissue 
culture tests were then tested on monkeys. Fifty-four monkeys 
to each lot one or more monkeys in each group of fifty-four 
monkeys showed definite polio infection after being vaccinated. 
It is therefore believed there was living virus in each lot." 
That's what I tried to tell you weeks ago.' " 

Winchell, unwittingly, had let his source out of the bag. 

Early in 1955, after the vaccine had been officially sanc- 
tioned for mass use, scores of cases of poliomyelitis developed 
after children had been inoculated with the new vaccine. The 
situation became a political football, with Oveta Gulp Hobby, 
who was then Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
bearing the brunt of the blame for the haphazard implementa- 
tion of the program. 
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On his May 22, 1955, broadcast, Winchell showed his 
viewers a front-page New York Herald Tribune editorial call- 
ing for a national law to control the sale of the vaccine. In his 
column the next day, Winchell reported, "To those who at- 
tacked me for trying to alert every family in the nation I 
expect, I want, no explanations or apologies. I do believe that 
they owe one to you. In short, I would rather sacrifice my 
career of 32 years in journalism than fail to report the facts 
that might save one child." 

Without question, his warnings had evoked action from the 
authorities and also a more careful attitude on his own part. 
On his broadcast of June 12, 1955, he said, "Should a child 
continue taking the Salk polio shots? In my opinion, ladies and 
gentlemen, yes. Because political shysters will tell you only 
how many children were stricken, but none ever mention how 
many have been saved. Secondly, the full force of the United 
States Government, under the direct order of your President, 
has been thrown behind the Salk vaccine to perfect produc- 
tion and inspection. Yes, mistakes were made, but if it is 
within the power of American science and the United States 
Treasury and it is everything will be done to obliterate the 
risk. You will be kept fully informed from now on, and when 
the U.S. Government seal is on the next batches of the vac- 
cine, it will mean that the risk of not taking the shots is far 
greater than taking them or they wouldn't be released." 

With this broadcast, Winchell contradicted his original 
position on the Salk vaccine. This switch of opinion prompted 
one of his critics to remark that "Winchell enjoys getting into 
a controversy so much that this time he even got into one 
with himself." 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Damon and Walter 



Runyon being ill is like New York Bay with the Statue 
of Liberty dark. 

W. W. 



"ONE OF THESE DAYS," wrote a famous newspaperman in his 
syndicated column, "a googly-eyed, anemic, and very poor 
young fellow, puttering around with mice and rabbits ... in 
pursuit of his experiments will unveil the mystery of cancer, 
and find the cure. As sure as you are alive, one of these days 
he will come up with the answer." 

The newspaperman was Damon Runyon, who, at the time, 
was afflicted with the dread disease, and later died from it. 
As the above quote shows, he always expressed the hope that 
some day a cure would be found. That day has not yet 
arrived, but every day giant strides are being made in that 
direction because of Runyon's friendship with Walter Win- 
chell a friendship that culminated in the Damon Runyon 
Memorial Fund for Cancer Research. 

The Winchell-Runyon friendship began in the early nine- 
teen-twenties. At the time, Damon Runyon was a well-estab- 
lished feature writer for the Hearst newspapers. He was 
especially fond of good food, and one of his stops on the 

232 
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gastronomical circuit was a famous eatery known as Billy 
LaHifFs Tavern, which was the favorite dining place for 
assorted Broadway characters, ranging from the greats of the 
theater to the most notorious underworld characters. 

Whenever Runyon went to LaHiffs during the day, he 
noticed a baby carriage parked immediately to the right of 
the entrance to the restaurant, and he would stop in front of 
the perambulator and chortle to the baby, often to the amuse- 
ment of his friends, who rarely saw the hard-bitten journalist 
in such a mellow mood. 

The occupant of the baby carriage was Gloria Winchell, 
whose mother and father, June and Walter Winchell, lived in 
a small apartment directly above LaHifTs. Winchell, then 
twenty-five years old, was writing a gossip-type column for the 
Vaudeville News, which afforded him barely enough to pay 
the rent and to keep the three Winchells clothed and fed. One 
day, Billy LaHiff decided that he had to have an increase in 
rent for the apartment. Winchell told LaHiff he couldn't af- 
ford to pay more, but LaHiff was adamant, and the WincheUs 
began to look for other quarters within their means. 

Somehow or other, Runyon heard what was happening to 
Winchell, whom, incidentally, he knew only slightly, and he ap- 
proached LaHiff. "You're crazy if you let the Winchells 
move," he said. "Don't you realize that the baby carriage is 
the only touch of respectability there is to this joint?" 

Runyon's pitch convinced LaHiff, and he told Winchell 
that because of Runyon's intervention he would not insist on 
any rent increase. When Runyon came to the restaurant the 
next day, Winchell was waiting for him. He started to thank 
him, but Runyon cut him short. "What is there to thank me 
for?" he asked. "I only told Billy the truth!" 
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From then on, Winchell felt indebted to Runyon, and for 
the next twenty-two years they were the best of friends, each 
of them establishing a reputation for himself on Broadway. 
Winchell's Vaudeville News gossip gave way to WinchelTs 
syndicated column of national and international significance, 
and later, with the advent of radio, he became the nation's 
outstanding news broadcaster. Runyon, meanwhile, thirteen 
years Winchell's senior, became famous as the chronicler of 
the Broadway scene, which he immortalized in his now-classic 
books, short stories, and columns. Runyon's colorful descrip- 
tion of the antics of the picturesque guys and dolls of the 
Street of Dreams took hold of the nation's fancy, and the ex- 
pression "a Runyon type" immediately brought to mind such 
characters as Swifty Morgan, Harry the Horse, Nathan Detroit, 
Big Jule, Good Time Charley and Izzy Cheesecake. Unlike 
Winchell, who spends only part of the year in Manhattan, 
Runyon spent almost all of his time in New York, which he 
described as "the place that I have truly loved and that was 
good to me." In 1941, however, he journeyed to California, 
where he worked on the motion-picture versions of his fictional 
mirroring of Broadway life in such movies as The Big 
Street, Butch Minds the Baby, Tight Shoes, and others. 

Winchell's nightly rounds included midtown eatery land- 
marks such as Lindy's and Reuben's; and, of course, Table 50 
at the Stork Club was a seven-night-per-week ritual. After 
leaving the Stork in the early-morning hours, Winchell usu- 
ally spent the few remaining hours until dawn answering 
police and fire calls in his own car. Runyon, on the other 
hand, was a devotee of motion pictures. He would go to a 
movie practically every night, sometimes seeing two films in 
one evening. Has favorite stops on the restaurant circuit in- 
cluded Dinty Moore's and Gallagher's, and, of course, Lindy's, 
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which owes its success to Runyon's thinly veiled Mindy's, 
which figured so importantly in much of his fictional writing. 

The paths of the two night owls crossed many times, and, 
over the years, they developed respect for each other's jour- 
nalistic integrity. And it was this mutual respect more than 
any other single factor that bound the two journalists closely 
together and perpetuated their friendship. 

In 1944, Runyon contracted cancer of the throat. Doctors 
suggested that the disease might be arrested if his larynx were 
removed, and Runyon consented to the operation. When he 
was discharged from the hospital, Runyon continued going 
to the movies each night, but afterward he would inevitably 
show up at the Stork Club. 

Runyon never quite believed, or wanted to believe, that it 
was only a question of time, a few years at the most, until the 
disease would prove fatal to him. Winchell, without Runyon's 
knowledge, had spoken to the doctors, and he knew there was 
no hope. Consequently, he spent as much time as he could 
with Runyon, simulating cheerfulness, though, as he told 
friends later, "playing this Pagliacci role, face to face with a 
dying man, broke my heart." 

Winchell and Runyon would sit with a group of "regulars" 
in Sherman Billingsley's place until 3 A.M., passing comments 
on the great and near-great who frequented the Stork. Then 
he and Winchell and, on occasion, a few others, would leave 
to chase police calls in WinchelTs car until, in Runyon's own 
words, "the tubercular light of the morning." Their com- 
panions at Table 50 were usually Irving Hoffman, the critic 
and publicist; newspaper columnists Jimmy Cannon and 
Leonard Lyons; the late Chuck Green, man-about-town and 
itinerant jewelry salesman, whom Runyon referred to as the 
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doorway Cartier; Eddie Walker, a fight manager; and the late 
Paul Small, an agent. 

Because of the removal of his larynx, Runyon was reduced 
to scribbling notes to his companions. Often, when expressing 
a thought meant only for Winchelfs eyes, he would conceal 
his pad with one hand while writing with the other, and then 
furtively pass it to Winchell. This led Paul Small to remark, 
"Look, Damon's whispering again!" Conversely, Runyon 
would express excitement or anger by printing in large, bold 
letters, sometimes taking up a complete page with a single 
word. Once, while arguing with producer Mike Todd, Runyon 
confined his remarks to one-giant-word-per-page epithets, and 
Todd exclaimed, "Damon, stop shouting!" 

Probably because of envy, certain Broadwayites tried to 
dissuade Runyon from spending so much time with Winchell. 
Runyon, in his usual blunt and honest manner, replied, "When 
a guy's got class, I got to go with him." 

Runyon maintained his keen sense of humor to the very 
end, and he seemed to take especial delight in arousing 
WinchelFs ire by touching on his obvious tender spots. 
Winchell's almost fanatical devotion to Roosevelt was a source 
of endless amusement to Runyon, who purposely egged on his 
tablemates to criticize FDR's administration, and then laughed 
at Winchell, who invariably reacted violently to the gambit. 

Once, after a particularly violent attack on Roosevelt, the 
members of Table 50 were somewhat surprised when Winchell 
did not appear at the Stork for a whole week. Runyon cor- 
rectly theorized that Winchell was suffering from hurt feelings, 
and he decided to rectify the situation. He penned a note and 
left it for Winchell in his hotel mailbox. "My dear Walter," 
he explained, "I feel that you might have misunderstood some 
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of the ribbing. It is always done with the deepest of my affec- 
tion. Damon." 

From that time on, until Runyon died in early December., 
1 946, the Damon and Walter combination flourished without 
untoward incidents. Runyon, however, who lived alone in a 
midtown hotel, became more and more reluctant to return to 
his lonely cubicle. He persuaded Winchell to extend their 
police-call schedule to a later hour, until it was almost 9 A.M. 
by the time Winchell dropped him off at his hotel. A friend 
once asked him why he gave in to Runyon's wishes to prowl 
around town till such an hour. Winchell replied, "Poor guy, 
nothing to go home to but four walls. I hate to leave him 
alone. He never wants to go home." 

But these nightly adventures took their toll on both of 
them. Runyon's doctors advised his intimates that he had to 
have more rest. Winchell, too, even though he was and is 
a person with boundless energy, was exhausted. It was almost 
November, the month when Winchell always shifted his scene 
of operations to Florida in order to escape the adverse New 
York climate, which aggravated his sinus condition. He hesi- 
tated to go that fall, but his doctor insisted he needed a rest 
even more than his sinuses needed relief. Reluctantly, he went 
South. From there, he kept in constant contact with the Table 
50 group to find out about Runyon, and communicated al- 
most daily with Runyon himself. 

Early in December, 1946, Runyon's condition suddenly 
worsened. On the pretense that they were merely acceding to 
his desire for one more ride through the streets of New York, 
Damon was bundled into a car and driven to Memorial Hos- 
pital. When he realized what was happening, he cried, 
"Where's Walter, where's Walter? If Walter were here, he 
wouldn't let you do this to me!" During his final days, he 
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was constantly under the influence of drugs, only faintly aware 
that Winchell was constantly in touch with those in his room 
via long-distance telephone. 

One of the last notes Runyon wrote was one that read, 
"You can keep the things of bronze and stone, and give me 
one man to remember me just once a year." 

On December 10, 1946, after being unconscious for three 
days, Damon Runyon passed away. According to his wishes, 
Ms body was cremated and the ashes were dropped over his 
beloved Manhattan by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker. 

Upon the death of his dearest friend, Winchell resolved to 
continue that friendship in a dynamic fashion: He would dedi- 
cate the strength of Runyon's memory and every facet of his 
own influence to hunting down his murderer, and bringing it 
to the bar of medical justice. On his broadcast of December 
14, 1946, Winchell asked his listeners to send in "a buck or 
so" to help him set up the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
for Cancer Research. 

The response was immediate and overwhelming. 

Since its inception, contributions to the Fund have averaged 
more than a million dollars a year. The Fund is unique among 
fund-raising organizations in that not a single penny con- 
tributed has ever been used for administrative costs. The re- 
porter himself through the Walter Winchell Foundation bears 
the cost of maintaining the office staff under the direction 
of John Teeter which handles all Runyon Fund affairs. 

The first major money-getter for the Fund was a slogan con- 
test, which Winchell promoted in his column and on the air. 
The late Bror Dahlberg, chairman of the board of Celotex 
Corporation, and his wife, Gilda, sponsored the contest and 
offered as the grand prize a completely furnished home, in- 
cluding the ground it was built on, in the winner's own com- 
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munity. The winning slogan was: "Arrest Cancer! It's Wanted 
for Murder!" The Fund's coffers were enriched by $385,000 
by the time the final slogan was in. Next, Milton Berle, then 
undisputed king of the new medium of television, originated 
the "Telethon" a twenty-four-hour television show inviting 
donations to the Fund. More than a million dollars in pledges 
were received. 

Loved ones of other cancer victims made and are still 
making regular donations in memory of the deceased; race 
tracks donated sizable purses; South Pacific and other top 
Broadway shows arranged for certain seats to be sold entirely 
for the benefit of the Fund; golf tournaments were held; wills 
were changed and new ones were drawn up naming the Damon 
Runyon Fund as part or whole beneficiary; corporations made 
sizable grants; and social organizations of all kinds staged 
benefit shows in the Fund's behalf. 

There has been no letup in the continued support of the 
Fund, and no letup in the intensive search for the cancer cure. 
As of mid-August, 1955, a total of $10,207,633.95 had been 
allocated via research grants and fellowships by the Fund. Dis- 
persion of the monies collected by the Fund are decided upon 
by an independent committee made up of five medical doctors 
and five Ph.D.s, who meet monthly to consider each applica- 
tion for Runyon Fund aid. 

The story of Walter Winchell and Damon Runyon is still 
being written by Mr. and Mrs. United States, who have be- 
come an integral part of WinchelTs campaign to immortalize 
Runyon's name by defeating cancer. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 



Pressure Cooker 



You stop worrying 25 years later when you look around 
your personal battlefield and chuckle at all the pygmies 
(who used to -worry you) laying there very dead physically, 
professionally and posalutely. 

W. W. 



SHORTLY after midnight on October 16, 1951, the internation- 
ally famous Negro chanteuse Josephine Baker and a few 
friends entered the Stork Club and set off a chain of events 
that brought to a head personal and political conflicts in 
WinchelTs life that had been fermenting for years. 

The Josephine Baker party that early morning included two 
white people, Roger Rico, who had just replaced Ezio Pinza 
.as the male lead in the Broadway production of South Pacific, 
and Mrs. Rico, and two Negroes, Josephine Baker and a 
mutual friend of the Ricos and Miss Baker, Mrs. Bessie 
Buchanan. The group was not seated in the Stork's public 
rooms, but was ushered into the sanctum of the theater world's 
.great and near-great the Cub Room. 

At that hour, a comparatively early one for the Broadway 

240 
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aristocracy, the maitre d'hotel was able to seat the party of 
four at a well-situated table in the half-filled room. Their 
arrival had caused no stir among the patrons in the fashionable 
bistro. 

As the Baker party was being led to its table, Winchell 
was sitting near the door, engaged in animated conversation 
with Jack O'Brian, the radio and television editor of the New 
York Journal-American, and O'Brian's wife. At this point, the 
columnist and Miss Baker may have recognized each other, 
but neither of them said "hello," 

The Stork Club, which, on the surface at least, is very dig- 
nified, never hurries its customers. The pace is a leisurely one. 
A round of drinks was served to Miss Baker's party soon after 
they were seated. Twenty minutes later, the waiter brought 
them a second round of drinks. 

Approximately one hour from the time they had entered 
the room, the Baker party concluded their cocktail drinking 
and chitchat Rico signaled for the captain and placed the 
party's order, which included filet-mignon steaks and a special 
French wine. 

The captain returned a few minutes later and told them 
there were no filets left. Sirloin steaks were ordered, instead. 
In the meantime, the wine steward, receiving the order for the 
special French wine, checked his racks. The requested label 
was missing. He quickly went to the fifth floor cc wine cellar," 
located a case of the vintage wine in question, and secured a 
bottle. Within the half hour, the chilled wine was being served 
at the table. 

However, just before the steaks arrived from the kitchen, 
unknown to the captain, Miss Baker and Rico, concluding that 
prejudice was the reason for the delay in service, had left the 
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room and had called a friend, Billy Rowe, a Negro, who was 
Seventh Deputy Police Commissioner of the New York City 
Police Department. 

The steaks were served, but instead of dining, Rico de- 
manded the check. He was informed that his party was the 
Club's guest for the evening and there would be no charge, 
but he rejected the courtesy. He took out thirty dollars from 
his pocket and tossed the money on the table. Then they all 
rose from the table and walked out of the Club. 

Winchell had left the Stork before the Baker party's de- 
parture. He was therefore amazed when, late the next after- 
noon, he received a telegram complaining that Miss Baker 
had been discriminated against, in his presence and with his 
silent acquiescence. He was even more amazed when the same 
charges appeared in a certain newspaper. Winchell dressed 
quickly, and then telephoned several friends to find out just 
what was happening. 

Hours later, the columnist joined Sugar Ray Robinson, for- 
mer prize-fight champion and stanch friend of the Runyon 
Fund, and others at Lindy's. Winchell was in a rage at the 
injustice of the charge. Did his twenty-year record of defend- 
ing the rights of Negroes have no meaning? he stormed. How 
could anyone possibly question his position on racial preju- 
dice? 

"Of course I saw Baker come into the Cub Room," Winchell 
said. "But I saw nothing wrong at any time. When she went 
to telephone Rowe, I thought she was going to dance. Why 
didn't she stop at my table and tell me, first? When I left to 
preview a new movie, they were still at their table." 

While Winchell and his friends were still in Lindy's, word 
reached them that Josephine Baker had just been on Barry 
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Gray's post-midnight radio show, which, emanated from a mid- 
town restaurant. Over the air, Winchell had been accused 
of being a silent participant in the discriminatory abuse to 
which Miss Baker had been subjected. Sugar Ray Robin- 
son left Lindy's, went to the same restaurant, and told the same 
radio audience that Winchell was blameless. 

Weeks afterward, an incident involving Winchell and 
Robinson occurred that was later distorted by a newspaper 
reporter. At two o'clock in the morning, as the two were leav- 
ing Lindy's, Robinson asked Winchell, "Where are you going, 
Walter?" 

"To the Stork," he replied. 

"I'd like to take my wife there sometime, Walter," said 
Robinson. "Think I can get in?" 

"There's no question about you getting in, Ray," said 
Winchell. "Sherman would love to have you and your wife as 
his guests. But you know, Ray, you take a chance going to a 
public restaurant like the Stork. Some people who don't know 
any better might pass a wisecrack and really embarrass you 
and your wife." 

Robinson smiled, and said, "I understand, Walter." 

Some time later, this conversation was repeated to a re- 
porter. In the printed version, the reporter maintained that 
Winchell wanted to keep Robinson out of the Stork Club. 
The very evening the story appeared, Winchell had Ray Robin- 
son as his dinner guest at the Stork Club. 

For the first few days after the Baker-Stork incident, 
Winchell was the subject of a large number of violent attacks. 
He accumulated enough evidence to suspect that the incident 
and the ensuing developments were secretly stage-managed by 
forces that were carrying on an organized anti-Winchell cam- 
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paign, and that Josephine Baker was merely playing a part 
in it. 

Ironically, Josephine Baker, now WinchelTs accuser, had 
been the recipient of many orchids in his column since her re- 
turn to the United States. Earlier that year, seeing her per- 
formance at the Copa City night club in Miami Beach, he 
had reported in his column that "Josephine Baker's applause 
is the most deafening, prolonged, and sincere we ever heard 
in show-biz. A one-gal show with exquisite gowns, charm 
magic and big-time zing. In two words: A Star. P.S. And her 
legs are as lovely as Sugar Ray Robinson's. Gets $1,000 a 
day after a 27-year absence abroad. She won't appear any- 
where if members of her race are not admitted." 

At Miami Beach, in his first conversation with her, Miss 
Baker had expressed gratitude to him for the successful cam- 
paign he had waged to stay the execution, in Sacramento, 
California, of Wesley Wells, a West Coast Negro who had 
been sentenced to death after a trial that seemed to have been 
steeped in bigotry. Wells was under a mandatory death sen- 
tence because of four previous criminal convictions, none a 
capital offense. Winchell had fought to save him, believing 
that, under the circumstances, execution was too extreme a 
penalty. 

Now Winchell wondered if the Wells case marked the be- 
ginning of Josephine Baker's use as the hatchet woman in 
the fight against Negro prejudice. But whatever the true state 
of affairs with regard to Miss Baker, one thing was a certainty 
Winchell, who had always considered himself an ally in 
the struggle against prejudice, now found himself a prime 
target. 

As the time for his regular Sunday-night broadcast drew 
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near, Winchell decided that it was necessary for Mm to speak 
up boldly in his own behalf. He had always fought hard in 
the defense of others; he would now do so for himself. As 
he prepared the script, he later told a friend, he was sick at 
the thought that on an issue such as minority rights he had to 
defend himself. But when he arrived at the studio, he was 
handed a letter by Ernest Cuneo, his attorney, that made him 
feel better. The note was from the late Walter White, then 
head of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. It read: 

Dear Walter: 

I have examined the facts in the Josephine Baker-Stork 
Club incident. I have learned that you were unaware of what 
happened and did not know that she had been the subject 
of discourtesy. I know your record too well in your opposi- 
tion to racial and every other kind of discrimination to be- 
lieve that you would be a party to any insult to human dignity. 

Walter White 

Winchell, in his opening items that night, did not mention 
the controversy. This led many people especially those who 
had tuned in to the broadcast because of their special interest 
in the affair to believe that the commentator would duck the 
issue. But then, after a few minutes, in a voice that quivered 
with pent-up emotion, he said, "Josephine Baker, Negro star, 
complained to authorities that she was discriminated against 
in the Stork Club and that she had been told 1 was in the place 
at the time. 

"I was not in the Stork Club at the time of the alleged 
discourtesy. ... I saw Miss Baker and her party arrive. I saw 
them seated at a table about six or seven from where I sat 
with newspaper friends. ... I was told that they were served 
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at least two rounds of drinks before any unpleasantness hap- 
pened. 

"From where I sat, everything seemed both normal and 
peaceful, and it did not occur to me that it would be other- 
wise. After nearly an hour, my friends and I left to attend 
the after-midnight preview of a new movie on Broadway. I 
did not know there had been any incident until late the next 
afternoon when I received a complaint by telegram. 

"After twenty years on the air and almost thirty in the 
newspapers, I thought my record was crystal-clear when mi- 
norities are getting kicked around. It irritates me now to have 
to recite that record and disgrace myself with any defense. 
But I have to do it to remind some people whose memories 
are astonishingly short. The facts are that whenever I have 
been called upon in the case of man's inhumanity to man I 
was always easily recruited. For anyone to demand of me 
where I stand when any person is discriminated against in a 
public place means that that person is no friend of mine. 

"I am appalled at the agony and embarrassment caused 
Josephine Baker and her friends at the Stork Club. But I am 
equally appalled at their efforts to involve me in an incident 
in which I had no part." 

Winchell then read the entire Walter White letter to his 
radio audience. 

Nobody except Winchell was satisfied with Winchell's state- 
ment. Sherman Billingsley was angry that Winchell saw fit 
even to take notice of the incident. Convinced that his friend 
had been innocently dragged into the middle of the fracas, 
the night-club operator would have preferred that the col- 
umnist ignore the affair, not build it up. Josephine Baker's 
friends, on the other hand, rejected Winchell's explanation as 
inadequate. Almost the entire Negro press printed a series of 
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bitter condemnations of the columnist and the Stork Club 
owner. 

Many of the men and women who now began to attack 
Winchell did so because of a reason that was not too obvious 
at the time: They resented his close association with Senator 
Joseph McCarthy and his fervid support of the Right in its 
fight with the Left, in which they believed he had blurred the 
distinction between liberals and Communists. And the Jo- 
sephine Baker incident merely served to confirm their worst 
fears about the columnist. 

The New York Post made a survey of the position of the 
Negro press with regard to the affair. Seventy-two of the 
seventy-five leading Negro papers, said the Post, had de- 
nounced the Stork Club and Winchell. 

The Afro-American, a newspaper-chain publication, with 
local editions in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., 
Newark, and Richmond, charged that "Winchell, in his ardor 
to protect his friend, Sherman Billingsley, Stork Club owner, 
at first tried to lead his readers to believe that Miss Baker, not 
Billingsley, was responsible for the international furor caused 
by her embarrassing experience. This was absurd on its 
face. . . . For years, Winchell has been getting away with the 
pose that he is a friend of minorities. It remained for Miss 
Baker to expose just how phoney was this false front." 

The Pittsburgh Courier, a renowned Negro newspaper, over 
the signature of its excutive editor, stated that "All Negroes 
have had experiences with white friends like Winchell. They 
shake your hand, they pat you on the back; they give you a 
boost so long as they can pose as liberals without too much 
sacrifice. But they don't let you move in on them where it's 
going to cost them something. They don't want to be em- 
barrassed by their Negro friends. . . . 
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"Much progress has been made in New York City in inter- 
racial amity in the last few years. Is this to be continued? Or 
has Walter Wincbell, by inaction and smear tactics, helped 
to establish a discrimination precedent and to set in motion 
a trend which will start New York backwards?" 

The Stork Club was picketed, and Winchell received many 
denunciatory letters in his mail. Letters to the editor appeared 
about him in local newspapers. The following letters were 
typical: 

"Dear Editor: The Baker incident brings out the real 
Winchell. You are a good guy with a winner, Walter, but 
fuzzy with losers. Along with Joan and Josephine, I ask: 
How long, Oh Lord, how long?" 

"Dear Editor: What a pitable sight a champion of minori- 
ties is when he runs for cover! Reading Winchell one finds he 
talks of his past liberalism; his anger is real with those who 
would challenge his silence; he uses that indignation to remain 
silent about Billingsley; and omits to say whether he will 
frequent and praise a place like the Stork. Really, Walter, we 
expected much more from you." 

Winchell now realized that his explanation was unaccept- 
able to the liberals, who were now assaulting him at every 
opportunity. He suddenly changed tactics and began to attack 
Josephine Baker and her friends. In his daily column, under 
his byline, he wrote such items as: 

"Memo from Girl Friday! 'Journal-American reporters cov- 
ering the Stork picket line Monday (for an hour) just phoned 
they recognized three of them from close-ups taken during 
the Paul Robeson-Peekskill riots.' " 

"Sound in the Night. In the Stork: "Boy, get me some 
scotch-tape. I want to lengthen my list of ingrates.' " 

"Sound in the Night. At Majors Cabin: The only color line 
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Winchell has always drawn ... is against those too yellow to 
tell the truth.' " 

Researchers dug into the background of Josephine Baker, 
and paragraphs like this one began to appear in his column: 

"From the Associated Press of 1935; Le Visinet, France, 
Oct. 1 (AP) : Josephine Baker, Negro torch singer and come- 
dienne, announced today she would campaign to get Negro 
help for Premier Mussolini against Ethiopia." 

When the late Arthur Garfield Hays, veteran leader of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, entered the picture as Miss 
Baker's attorney, Winchell was shaken. He felt that another 
great liberal and long-time friend had turned against him, 
and that, therefore, the Civil Liberties Union itself, so long 
on WinchelTs side, was now also in the camp of the enemy. 
A preliminary announcement by Hays that his client would 
not institute libel action against the columnist was reversed 
in a matter of days, with the filing by Miss Baker of a four- 
hundred-thousand-dollar libel action against Winchell. (Al- 
most four years later, in July, 1955, the case was dismissed by 
Federal Judge John C. Knox when Miss Baker failed to press 
the action before the June 30, 1955, deadline that had been 
set by the court.) 

Soon, organized attempts were made to revoke the Stork 
Club's liquor license, and demands were made for an in- 
vestigation of the incident by the local Mayor's Committee 
on Unity. Winchell noted that many of his former allies in 
his fight against Nazism, isolationism, and racial bigotry were 
now the very ones who attacked him. To make matters more 
involved, some of the columnist's long-time public enemies, 
among them Westbrook Pegler and George Sokolsky, began 
to defend him and, by implication, the Stork Club. 
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One local newspaper, the New York Post, decided to turn 
the incident into a crusade. Every day, each new development 
was reported in the front pages of the Post, usually with a 
big page-one headline. 

As the controversy continued, Barry Gray, the local disc 
jockey who had invited Josephine Baker to use his micro- 
phones the night following the incident, rapidly created a 
tremendous post-midnight audience for his program by invit- 
ing some of WinchelFs best-known enemies to the show. Gray 
was only too happy to do Winchell a disservice, for he knew 
he was on WinchelTs Drop Dead List. The dislike on Winch- 
ell's part had resulted from a Gray radio broadcast to which 
Winchell happened to be listening at the time. On the show, a 
guest had asked Gray, "What is your ambition in life is it 
to be another Walter Winchell?" Gray had replied forcefully, 
"Yes, my ambition is to be another Winchell. After all, how 
long can he expect to live?" 

Among the first to use Gray's microphone was Broadway 
columnist Ed Sullivan, who made no attempt to conceal the 
bitter hatred he felt for Winchell. Following a flowery intro- 
duction by Gray, Sullivan expressed his "detestation of Com- 
munism" and anything "contrary to old-fashioned American- 
ism." "Of all the things that are un-American to me," he said, 
"the greatest affront is character assassination. So I despise 
Walter Winchell for what he has done to Josephine Baker." 

Naming Senator McCarthy as the modern-day character 
assassin, Sullivan argued that the Wisconsin legislator was 
only a comparative newcomer, while one of the originators of 
character assassination "was a guy by the name of Walter 
Winchell." Sullivan himself then embarked on a violent per- 
sonal attack on Winchell. 
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"You'd think this former small-time vaudeville hoofer 
and a real small-timer, as he never got to play the Palace 
Theatre would have been content. He went to work on the 
Vaudeville News, and then down the years, in the most amaz- 
ing story in American newspaper work, he became a very 
powerful writer." 

Then reading from a prepared statement, Sullivan charged 
that Winchell had developed into "a small-time Hitler. ... He 
has capitalized on the Big Lie." 

In his efforts to discredit Winchell, Sullivan described in 
detail various incidents in WinchelTs career. He discussed 
WinchelTs fight with showman Earl Carroll, and charged that 
as a result Winchell always referred to the Broadway im- 
presario as an "ex-convict." He stated that Winchell had 
ordered Harold Ross barred from the Stork Club because the 
late editor of the New Yorker had printed an unflattering 
profile about him. Winchell's attacks on famous dialect come- 
dians were described in such a way as to make it appear that 
Winchell was a completely vindictive individual. 

Sullivan then repeated Winchell's accusations concerning 
Miss Baker's anti-Semitic, pro-Communist, pro-Fascist, and 
anti-Negro attitudes. He denied them in her behalf. He then 
charged that Winchell was a profound ignoramus. Pointing 
out that Winchell had never been to France, England, the 
Scandinavian countries, Germany, Italy, Ireland, or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, "across the ocean," he offered Winchell a thousand- 
dollar-to-one bet that the columnist could not draw a map of 
Europe. 

Spurred on by the public's interest in the Baker incident, 
and by a desire to capitalize on the name and reputation of 
the man who in the January 7, 1952, issue of their paper they 
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described "as probably the biggest success story in American 
journalism," the editors of the Post decided to do a series of 
inside articles on Walter Winchell. The first installment ap- 
peared on Monday, January 7, 1952, and the Posfs daily 
circulation jumped more than thirty-five thousand copies 
well worth the cost of the corps of reporters assigned to the 
series. However, writing the life history of one of the nation's 
most controversial figures was not easy, and the reporters had 
difficulty finding information that had not already been used 
time and time again. The end result, in the opinion of many, 
was a stale mishmash, in which, among other things, false 
assumptions were made about various associates of WinchelTs, 
including the author of this book.* Irving Hoffman, in the 
Hollywood Reporter, wrote, "I think the series helped the 
Post in its expressed desire to gain tilted circulation through 
'showmanship,' 'sensationalism,' and 'exaggeration.' " 

When the Post series started, Winchell was fifteen hundred 
miles from New York City. He was at Miami Beach for the 
winter, fighting a serious physical illness, which a local physi- 
cian had diagnosed as a serious heart condition. Further ex- 
amination, however, showed that he was not suffering from 
a heart ailment but from one of the more virulent viruses. 

Badly weakened by a combination of antibiotics and an 
intensely heavy work schedule, Winchell reluctantly accepted 
the advice of his physicians that he take a complete rest, and 



* The author, according to the Posfs series, "is known as the man who 
can 'fix it with Winchell." He is lobbyist, contact man, straight man about 
town. Behind the scenes Werner's services to Winchell are manifold. He is 
not only his recognized ambassador, he also communicates WincheH's moods 
where it matters." 

He is not any of the foregoing. Being in the publicity business, he services 
Winchell as well as the other columnists, including the New York Post 
byliners. The same channels he uses are open to his colleagues in the pub- 
licity business. Nobody, to his knowledge, can call his shots with Winchell, 
or has him in his vest pocket. 
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he announced that he would not continue with his column 
and radio program until he was well again. 

The next day, the New York Post announced that because 
of WinchelTs illness it would temporarily suspend publication 
of its series of articles about him. 

Observers of the Broadway scene, meanwhile, were noting 
that during this period the elder daughter of the Post publisher 
continued to be an habitue of the Stork Club. Leonard Lyons, 
the Post's Broadway columnist, continued his almost nightly 
visits to the Stork, but he did not mention in his column any- 
thing about discrimination at the Stork. 

The Post let it be known around town that they were using 
the temporary cessation of hostilities to intensify their search 
for critical information about the columnist. This was in line 
with the paper's self-proclaimed task of reducing to size the 
man who had become too big for his britches. It was also in 
line although, naturally, the Post did not publicly say so 
with their desire to continue to reap the benefits of the healthy 
boost in circulation the paper was enjoying because of the 
Winchell series. 

In the meantime, Winchell slowly regained his health. And 
as he did so, he began to gather vital facts concerning mem- 
bers of the staff and executive personnel at the Post. When 
he resumed his column, and later his radio program, he initi- 
ated an intensive, bitter program of retaliation. 

WinchelTs attacks were relentless and violent. Singling out 
James Wechsler, the Post editor, as a special target, Winctell 
continually reminded his readers of Wechsler's political past. 
He repeatedly questioned whether Wechsler's membership in 
the Young Communist League during his college days was 
only a "boyhood indiscretion." Did Wechsler really abandon 
Communism, he wondered out loud time and time again, or 
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was it only a pose? He quoted Wechsler from books and 
articles the editor had written in previous years, analyzing 
them to make it appear that Wechsler was still sympathetic to 
Communism. He called Wechsler's newspaper the Compost, 
the New York Phew, the New York Pest, and every other un- 
attractive variant he could think of. 

Angry, cynical, malevolent, and ridiculing invective about 
the Post filled his columns for weeks on end. On Sunday nights, 
after he started his television program, he regularly exhibited 
documents that he charged proved the veracity of all the com- 
ments he had made about the Post and its staff. 

On November 20, 1952, the Post announced that it had 
instructed its attorneys to file a libel suit against the reporter 
for a million and a half dollars (the equivalent of what 
Winchell earns in two years). 

"Walter Winchell's month-long campaign of defamation 
against the New York Post and its editor, James A. Wechsler, 
culminated in a telecast and radio broadcast last night. 

"As long as Winchell limited his scurrilities to the printed 
word, the Post felt that it could meet. them in the arena of 
public discussion. 

"However, since he has carried his false and malicious accu- 
sations to the air where there is no effective means of rebuttal, 
the Post has no alternative except to resort to legal action. . . ." 

A short time before this action, Winchell had confided to 
friends that he was getting bored with the Posfs running battle 
and that he intended to completely ignore the paper and its 
attacks on him, but his boredom came to a sudden end when 
the newspaper's lawyers filed the legal complaints in the New 
York Supreme Court, making the contents public for the first 
time. 
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"Defendant Winchell," said one complaint, "has long been 
notorious as a person who uses his journalistic position for the 
purpose of making reckless, untrue, and libelous statements 
and as a personal weapon for the purpose of injuring and 
intimidating persons against whom he has personal enmity. 

"With these tactics, defendant Winchell has engaged in a 
form of journalistic gangsterism. Defendant Winchell has used 
these tactics as his tools and stock in trade as a means of 
building up circulation and readership." 

Winchell, in turn, filed a million-dollar countersuit against 
the Post, a libel suit based on its series of articles about him. 

The lawsuits did not bring a stop to the controversy. Though 
exercising greater care, Winchell actually increased the tempo 
of his attacks. 

AH through the Winchell-Potf battles, an untapped source 
of information about Winchell was Post columnist Leonard 
Lyons. Curiously, Lyons evidently supplied no information 
to the writers who prepared the Winchell series for Ms own 
newspaper. "Curious" is the word for it, as an examination 
of the Winchell-Lyons relationship shows. 

Leonard Lyons began his professional life as a lawyer, but 
he also had a penchant for making contributions to the Broad- 
way columns. Winchell recognized him as a potential scribe, 
and printed many of his submissions. When Lyons accepted 
a position with the New York Post, it was Winchell himself 
who suggested "The Lyons Den" as the title for the neophyte's 
column. For fifteen years, Lyons prospered as a writer and 
enjoyed WinchelTs company at the Stork's Table 50. One 
apocryphal story maintains that his wife, Sylvia, consented 
to marry him when Lyons promised her that he would become 
"another Winchell." 
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The beginning of the end of the Winchell-Lyons friendship 
came in the late spring of 1945. Winchell was preparing to 
take his usual summer vacation, and discussions were begun 
with A.B.C. radio-network officials about his temporary re- 
placement. Lyons wanted the spot badly, and took it for 
granted that his good friend would give his ready approval. 
Winchell, however, had already proposed that, to insure in- 
terest, three personalities should be used on the weekly fifteen- 
minute spot. A long list of names had been submitted to him, 
and Winchell had made one selection Frank Kingdon. He 
wanted the ex-college president to handle the serious national- 
news coverage. "About the other two," Winchell told the net- 
work officials, "it's up to you fellows to select and supply 
them." Winchell was in California when he learned of Lyons' 
ambitions, but he had already recommended Kingdon. 

The network duly selected Quentin Reynolds and Florence 
Pritchard, as the second and third of Winchell's replacements. 
Lyons was upset, and in Variety, the theatrical weekly, he 
charged that Winchell had double-crossed him. But the strong 
bond of friendship between the two prevailed, and when 
Winchell returned to New York, they resumed their nightly 
chitchat meetings at the Stork. 

The relationship, though considerably cooled, continued 
until 1952, when Lyons became entangled in a court proceed- 
ing. Because he had reported some inside information about 
an impending trial, the attorneys for one of the litigants 
asked the presiding judge to compel Lyons to reveal his source. 
Though he was threatened with contempt and a possible jail 
sentence, Lyons refused. 

Winchell, intending to tease the serious Lyons, wrote in his 
column that "jail might do Lyons some good." Some days 
later, he wrote, "From the Lyons Den to the Lyons Pen." The 
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Post columnist, not amused by Wincheli's jibes, initiated a 
series of counterthrusts, and the old controversy was rekindled, 
this time with nasty repercussions. 

Winchell, as the founder of the Damon Runyon Fund for 
Cancer Research, had appointed Lyons as one of the vice- 
presidents. But now that they were feuding, it was embarrass- 
ing to serve on the Fund's board together, and Lyons formally 
resigned. The air was now clear for some journalistic fisticuffs, 
and the two antagonists threw hard punches at each other in 
their respective columns, especially after Lyons informed his 
readers that Winchell had never voted, or even registered to 
vote. 

Winchell utilized the "pie-in-the-kisser" technique of vaude- 
ville days. Nothing was left to the imagination; Lyons was on 
his Drop Dead List. Winchell wrote, "The Liar's Den again 
affectionately embraced the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 
Not aH his former neighbors (on Rivington St.) and those 
around Lindy's have forgotten that news-photo of the Wind- 
sors (in Berlin during the purge), giving the Nazi salute stand- 
ing alongside Hitler's murderers Ribbentrop and Goebbels." 

Winchell recalled a paragraph in Lyons' column in which 
the Post columnist told of President Truman's visit to New 
York City's lower East Side. "Our former neighbors," Lyons 
had written, "jammed the streets, held back by the police 
lines. My wife studied the milling crowds, then said to Mrs. 
Truman: 'There but for the intelligence of J. David Stem 
[publisher of the New York Post at the time], go Len and L* " 
Winchell quoted Lyons, and then commented, "Pod'n our 
pepping up the punchline, please, which should have read: 
There but for the column-format (three-dots, etc.) promul- 
gated and popularized by Walter Winchell, go us. 9 " 

Lyons answered, "Last month Winchell reviled me as a 
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royalist friend of the Duke of Windsor; yesterday he called 
me 'Lenin.' Oh, he's so jealous because the Daily Worker said 
that I and not Winchell was the lowest of the breed.' " 

The public feud degenerated into a journalistically laun- 
dered clash of personalities. Day after day, Lyons concluded 
his columns with personal paragraphs pertaining to Winchell. 
A couple of typical ones read: 

"PERSONAL, to Police Commissioner Monaghan: I am about 
to write a series of replies to Walter Winchell's latest outburst 
about me the one in which he concludes that he would be 
acquitted if he were to push me in front of a speeding truck. 
This, therefore, is public notice to you to pick up his permits 
and the pistol he carries, or else the City of New York shall 
be held accountable for any consequences. I write this not out 
of any concern for my own safety, but only because, as 
Winchell himself has indicated, were he to pull a trigger in 
all probability he would hit either an innocent bystander or 
himself." 

"TRIAL NOTE: In covering the Jelke vice trial yesterday 
Walter Winchell reported he was told that Pat Ward had 
named a well-known newspaperman whose initials are twins. 
*Oh, I get it,' wrote Winchell about the trollop and the news- 
paperman. 'You must mean L. L.' That was a lie." 

Winchell., in his column, went at Lyons with both barrels. 

"He [Lyons] has since attempted to damage the Runyon 
Fund with half-truths, untruths and outright lies because of 
his festering hate against this writer who did everything pos- 
sible to help him make good when he started a column . . . 
The insiders around town know all this but the ingrate prob- 
ably never went to bed without ending his prayers with: And 
please let Winchell drop dead so I can get some new out- 
lets . . . When I was ill he went around town telling the lice 
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I was 'a very sick man' ... He didn't mean I was sick with 
a virus ... He has written letters about me (now in my pos- 
session) that would win a libel action and acquit me in a 
minute if I pushed him in front of a speeding truck. 

"What is left of his conscience keeps telling him: Tou know 
very well you aren't chasing ambulances for a living because 
Winchell was born! You swiped Walter's entire act but who 
hasn't? You are hateful for only one reason and it isn't be- 
cause Walter couldn't stand you any longer on the Runyon 
Fund. You hate him because his column replaced yours 
in Washington. A horrible fate for a professional name- 
dropper.' " 

Although on the surface of things it seemed as though the 
reason for the enmity between the two columnists was pri- 
marily a personal dislike, the basic reason why the feud 
erupted at this time was because the antagonists were repre- 
senting opposing political groups. But the publications that 
bothered to take notice of the brawl did not mention this fact; 
to them it was just a typical old-fashioned fight between a 
couple of journalists. Variety wrote that "there hasn't been 
much of this sort of newspaper stuff around of late. It's a 
fresh script daily. . . . Never a dull moment." Time magazine, 
anti- Winchell and anti-Lyons from previous skirmishes, noted 
that "whenever Manhattan's keyhole columnists tire of puffing 
their friends or scalping their public enemies, they refresh their 
spirits by jealously skinning one another." 

With the Posfs lawsuit legally filed, the antagonists, to 
save face, had to go through with it. In the course of their 
trial preparation, Winchell was called upon to give testimony 
under oath to the Posf s lawyers. By court order, preliminary 
cross-examination was mandatory. The columnist found him- 
self in the position of being questioned under oath privately 
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one day, and publicly interpreted in the news pages of the 
Post the next. As the preliminary examination period was ex- 
tended, tempers became short. 

The news stories each day did not make Winchell look 
good. Following one particularly sharp exchange between him, 
his counsel, and the Post attorneys, the New York Times 
headlines read, "Possible Red Dupe, Winchell Admits." In 
the accompanying story, it was reported that the Post lawyers 
had established that Winchell had no financial responsibility 
for any libel judgments against him or his employers. This 
was supposed to show a basis for irresponsibility. The Times' 
story went on to detail Winchell's comments about his own 
reporting during World War II. A Post lawyer had drawn 
from Winchell an admission that the columnist might have 
been mistaken about Russia in 1945. But he did not think, 
added Winchell, that he could be called a Communist because 
of that. 

A column he had written in December, 1945, was the basis 
of the questioning by the Posfs counsel. "Can I look?" asked 
Winchell. "It might be useful again." 

"Well, I'll show you the one that you might not like to 
publish again," the attorney retorted. "This one says the Rus- 
sians were very generous in handling the Polish werewolves 
in the Moscow trials. That is dated June 28, 1945. You 
wouldn't want to republish that today, would you?" 

"I might," Winchell replied. 

"And do you believe now that the Russians were 'very 
generous' in the Moscow trials?" the attorney asked. 

"I believed it then. I have had no information on it since." 

"Would it be fair to say that you had been duped into 
saying that?" the Post lawyer asked. 

"It would not be unfair," answered Winchell. "We have 
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found out that there were Soviet agents high in our govern- 
ment." 

"Do you think you have been used by the Communists?" 

"Many people have been/' Winchell replied. "I would say, 
'yes.' " 

"And was your column used as a place to plant Communist 
propaganda?" 

"I'm wide open to that," Winchell admitted. "Anyone is, 
who writes for publication." 

Similar stories were printed on other occasions. Winchell 
used a great deal of space in his own column to explain his 
sworn admissions. He replied to the Times' "Red Dupe" head- 
line with an entire column, part of which read: 

" 'Do you know of an act of sabotage by him ( Wechsler) T 

" 'How do you mean sabotage?' we inquired. 'There are 
different meanings. Do you mean with a bomb? Wreck a 
train ... or wreck a reputation ... to serve the Soviet 
Cause?' ... It was here our attorneys instructed us not to reply 
at all, and Mr. Lawyer (unhappy over not getting us to admit 
any error after four hours) sank in his chair, chin on chest, 
arms dangling, and groaned: I have wasted all day and haven't 
one thing on the record!' . . . Then he threatened to tell a 
judge about our being an 'unruly witness' which we do not 
think we were . . . The weeks' ago hearing taught us a les- 
son ... He persisted in asking windy queries, concluding: 
'You mean to say you are infallible . . . that nobody could 
fool you?' 

" 'Oh/ we oh'd, 'when you write for the papers, you can 
be fooled here and there. But only once by the same person.' 

" Then/ he countered, 'you agree you might have been 
an innocent, unsuspecting dupe when you unwittingly wrote 
something favorable about a Red-Fronter?' 
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" 'Yes, of course/ we said. 

"His client the next day headlined: Winchell Admits Being 
Red Dupe: " 

Finally, three years after the suit was first filed, and after 
thousands of lines of newspaper reports dealing with examina- 
tions before trial and other intricate legal maneuvers, both 
sides apparently recognized the advantages of settling the mat- 
ter before the showdown of a trial. Winchell made a public 
retraction of certain of his statements concerning Wechsler 
and the Post, and it was accepted by the plaintiffs. The litiga- 
tion was terminated, but one of its reverberations brought to 
an end Winchell's twenty-five year relationship with the 
American Broadcasting Company. The network, under the 
terms of its insurance policy, was obligated to authorize the 
insurance company to represent it in the lawsuit started by 
the Post . For reasons it deemed sufficient, the insurance com- 
pany decided to settle the libel action with a retraction and 
apology offered by the defendant network over its own facili- 
ties. Winchell balked, unwilling to admit that he had com- 
mitted an error on the network in his utterances against 
Wechsler and the Post. But network officials agreed to the 
proposal of their insurance company. The New York Post 
called the retraction "a victory for justice and truth." Time 
magazine chuckled over the "abject apology." 

Winchell, annoyed, asked to be let out of his lifetime con- 
tract with the American Broadcasting Company. The request 
was granted, and the commentator did his final simulcast for 
that network on June 26, 1955. A few weeks later, he agreed 
to do a Sunday-evening-at-six radio broadcast for the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, to commence on September 11, 1955- 
(Early in September, however, Winchell filed a seven-million- 
dollar lawsuit against the American Broadcasting Company, 
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claiming that amount for damages and lost income in connec- 
tion with his lifetime contract.) 

After WinchelTs apology, in early June, 1955, ex-Red 
Howard Rushmore got into the act. Rushmore was now editor 
of Confidential, having assumed this position after his sudden 
departure from both the Hearst press and the McCarthy Com- 
mittee. In an article in Confidential, he authored a rebuttal to 
the Post's lawsuit, in which, among other things, he presented 
WinchelTs argument that he never retracted Ms charge that 
Wechsler was a former member of the Young Communist 
League. 

This cause celebre, coining on the heels of the Josephine 
Baker affair, precipitated a marked change and a regrouping 
of the forces that supported Winchell. His political following 
changed from liberal to extreme Right. People with whom 
he had worked for years, whose principles he had supported, 
whose confidences he had received and respected, now were 
his bitter enemies. He believed that they had sold him down 
the river. 

Conversely, those who had jumped to his defense during 
this time were his antagonists, many of whom he had attacked 
viciously. And these new allies, for the most part, were sup- 
porters of the extreme Right, and not, like his supporters until 
now, the liberals. Winchell accepted the help of Ms former 
enemies because, as he has always maintained, in a street 
brawl you do not question the intent of bystanders who come 
to your assistance. 

The new state of affairs, however, came about slowly. 
Winchell, in order to express Ms gratitude, began to defend, 
on one occasion after another, the positions and activities of 
his new-found allies, and conversely, in order to express his 
bitterness, attacked Ms erstwhile friends. The liberals, instead 
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of recognizing that they themselves had helped to bring about 
Winchell's switch, because they did not support him when he 
needed help, pointed to Winchell's new political position as evi- 
dence that they were justified for attacking him in the first 
place. 

In addition, the contemporary national scene made it easy 
for Winchell to continue in the direction of his newly changed 
path. He had no fondness for Harry Truman; individuals 
prominent in the old Roosevelt New Deal movement were now 
being exposed as Communists or pro-Soviet sympathizers; 
Russia was no longer a World War II ally but was now a 
potential enemy; and General Dwight D. Eisenhower, a man 
Winchell greatly admired, had become the leader of the liberal 
wing of the Republican Party. 

Finally, on a very personal level, his wife June had become 
ill, and Winchell believed her illness had been brought on 
by the malevolence of his former friends. 

The "new Winchell" was bolstered by the fact that the 
entire Hearst organization, with its influential stable of writers, 
supported him. His columns were promoted by banner head- 
lines on the Mirror's front page; Mirror trucks featured large 
pictures of him on its side panels; Hearst editorials echoed his 
sentiments. 

At the conclusion of the Second World War, in 1945, 
Winchell, who, as a reporter, had attended the charter meeting 
of the United Nations Conference, in San Francisco, already 
was convinced that the Russians ultimately would prove to be 
our enemies. In his writings, at the time, he said so. He was, 
as a result, attacked by Life, which wrote that Winchell was 
in "deep waters" when he was away from the "Stork Club 
lake," and by Time, which called him a political "amateur." 
Winchell replied that Time and Life had denied that there 
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had been a breach in Soviet- American relations, and he tit- 
tered, "That was when Whittaker Chambers (confessed Soviet 
spy) was senior editor at Time mag." 

On September 28, 1947, he warned, "When the Commu- 
nists are ready there will be no declaration of war . . . There 
will be 50 Pearl Harbors. No American wants war, but our 
weakness is causing it. Wake up Americans!" Winchell then 
added, "Winston Churchill was called a warmonger in 1934 
for publicly telling Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin that Hitler 
was rearming and that Great Britain, too, must arm. Bombed- 
out, blitzed and tortured London in 1940 proved he was 
right. I tell you that our country in 1947 is in far greater 
danger of Russia than Great Britain was of Hitler in 1934. 
The cheap politicians in the highest places called me a war- 
monger a year ago, but now they tell you the situation is 
grave. I tell you it is desperate, and I defy our leaders in 
Washington to publish the grim reports from our Ambassadors 
all over the world. Ladies and gentlemen, these hushed up 
cables in code prove I am right. Why haven't the American 
people been warned of the terrible danger? Because that would 
be bad politics. You are not going to the next war. The next 
atomic war is coming to you." 

On October 23, 1949, Winchell informed his listeners, "I 
tell you, the people, the President and the Congress, that who- 
ever cuts the budget for defense is cutting the throat of the 
nation." 

In a broadcast on February 27, 1950, Winchell said. "Mr. 
Vishinsky, your educational system and your free press is built 
around one big program of hate hate for everything Amer- 
ican. You are not only preparing your armed forces you are 
preparing the minds of your people for war." The late Andrei 
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Vishinsky, the Soviet Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
called him a "warmonger." The usual criticisms of Winchell 
began appearing in the Communist Daily Worker. "The Mir- 
ror's Walter Winchell whose rants get more hysterical every 
day," they relayed to their readership. 

In spite of the attacks on him for his position, he quickly 
became one of the outstanding American reporters exposing 
the deviltry of the Soviets. His attacks on Russia soon became 
so violent that Russia's Andrei Gromyko in a public statement 
angrily called Winchell a "menace second only to the atomic 
bomb." 

Many Americans, the liberals among them, not quite used 
to the idea that Russia was no longer an ally, looked askance 
at Winchell's new position. They were not prepared to reorient 
as rapidly as the columnist had. And they began to regard 
him as a lost hero. Winchell was then so intense in his hatred 
of Communism that he did not hesitate to indulge in the ex- 
tremism that traditionally was his modus operand!. Ben Gross 
of the New York Daily News, dean of radio and TV critics and 
writers, in his book, I Looked and I Listened, stated that 
"one of the first radio reporters to cry out against Nazism he 
[Winchell] also sounded the tocsin against Communism at a 
time when such talk was regarded as hysterical alarmism." 

The liberals began to turn their backs on him, while 
the reactionaries believed he had finally seen the light, and 
they welcomed him. 

When Wisconsin's Senator Joseph McCarthy first came 
into prominence in 1950 as an apparent anti-Communist cru- 
sader, he automatically won Winchell's support. Although the 
two men did not actually meet until years later, when they did, 
Winchell already had built a tremendous backlog of pro- 
McCarthy column and radio plugs. 
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Much of the anti-Winchell crusading at the time of the 
Stork Club incident was an attack on WinchelTs new political 
line. His most bitter attackers hated him for his attachment to 
the Wisconsin Senator. On the other hand, the Hearst empire, 
columnists like Pegler and Sokolsky, and others who came 
to his support at the time of the Stork Club Incident, did so 
because of the Winchell-McCarthy relationship. 

Certain fellow-columnists who at one time had bitterly 
denounced him, now not only supported him but became his 
personal friends, too. One of them was Westbrook Pegler. 
It was Pegler, for instance, who had written that Winchell 
on his radio program was "a weekly phenomenon of fantastic 
gall verging on possession. Not even Hitler had greater ef- 
frontery than this night club and underworld chronicler of 
pregnancies, intimacies and erroneous and spiteful reports, in 
his lectures on patriotism to a people whose ideals so often 
seem to elude him." 

For a period of almost three years, Winchell trumpeted the 
McCarthy line. The Wisconsinite and his chief counsel, Roy 
Cohn, showered the columnist with exclusive inside stories 
concerning their work and their future plans. Roy Cohn be- 
came a regular last-minute contributor to Winchell's Sunday- 
evening radio-TV simulcasts. Shortly before broadcast time, 
Cohn would call the A.B.C.-TV studios to tell Winchell about 
the McCarthy Committee plans for the following week. Winch- 
ell, delighted to have this first-hand data, dutifully reported 
it to his listeners. The result was that the more McCarthy- 
Cohn information Winchell used, the more they gave him. 
Winchell finally became a full-fledged spokesman for the fren- 
zied anti-Communist movement that had arisen in the United 
States under the leadership of Senator McCarthy. 

Winchell's public position, however, was a rationalization 
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of his private feelings. To a friend whose association with the 
columnist spanned twenty-five years, he said, "For the most 
part, I don't go along with McCarthy. He's fighting Commu- 
nists, and that's what I'm doing. But I'll never forgive him 
for that Lustron deal." 

Later, in his column in March, 1954, he echoed these same 
sentiments, publicly, writing that "McCarthy may be wrong, 
as he certainly was when he forgave the Nazis responsible for 
slaughtering our men, who surrendered, in the Malmedy Mas- 
sacre for which we will never forgive him." 

"That Lustron Deal" was an alleged payment of ten thou- 
sand dollars to McCarthy from a grateful building corpora- 
tion that went bankrupt in three years after amassing a capital 
fund of thirty-seven and a half million dollars of taxpayers' 
money. Ostensibly, the ten-thousand-dollar check was a down 
payment for a pamphlet, A Dollar's Worth of Housing for 
Every Dollar Spent, to be written by Joseph McCarthy. "The 
Malmedy Massacre" situation concerned McCarthy's inter- 
ference in the 1949 Senate subcommittee hearing on the ap- 
peals of forty-three German SS men who had been sentenced 
to death for the wanton massacre of American prisoners of 
war at Malmedy crossroads in Belgium in 1944. McCarthy 
denounced the prosecutors who had judged the Nazis guilty 
and bitterly attacked all who opposed his own opinion that the 
SS men had been unfairly convicted. 

Winchell, however, though he had become a spokesman for 
McCarthy, refused to admit it. In one of his column attacks on 
the Post' s James Wechsler, he wrote, "With confidence de- 
rived from long practice of circulating distortions plus the 
dullest prose, his rag frantically sought to convey the misin- 
formation that this reporter is Sen. McCarthy's mouthpiece. 
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At the same time the puny paper debunked itself by noting 
that we publicly shin-kicked Sen. McCarthy when we differed 
with him. Last year their skewp was that we feared McCarthy. 
This year, they imply, we fear our newspaper bosses, and 
feel a deepening sense of insecurity in the Hearst Empire . . . 
This is really hilarious, since the slanters know (but just don't 
want to remember, for the record) that all the newspapers on 
our syndicate (from border to border and coast to coast) do 
not pay us in one month what TV and radio pay us in one 
night." 

The very tricks and devices that Winchell had used so 
effectively and brilliantly against the Nazis and Fascists, he 
now employed against what he considered to be the Left. 
But this same vindictiveness now convinced his former friends 
that he was a blackguard, a scoundrel, and a hysterical know- 
nothing. In public, they called him a "turncoat"; what they 
called him in private is unprintable. 

Gradually, the handful of close friends who had surrounded 
Winchell during the twenty years of his pro-Roosevelt period 
drifted away from him. And it was inevitable that the vacuum 
they created would be filled by those deeply involved in the 
anti-liberal camp. Roy Cohn and many others like him be- 
came not only regular sources of information but also good 
friends. 

Winchell was among those who stanchly supported Mc- 
Carthy in his showdown fight with former Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens. Items Mke these were a daily part 
of the Winchell repertoire: "The Army-McCarthy fight in a 
nutshell: The real winners are the commies. The real losers 
are the taxpayers." "Item: "Reds doing great in Indo China' . . . 
(They're doing even better in Washington) . . ." 

But even while defending the Wisconsin Senator. Winchell, 
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ever sensitive to reality, knew that McCarthy was "over- 
board/ 5 and slowly he began to withdraw his ardent support 
because, as he said, there was a lack of public interest in the 
subject. The columnist, in his column of December 12, 1954, 
wrote, "Newsweek revealed that the 'public is thoroughly 
bored with the McCarthy controversy. That Truman's recall 
of MacArthur drew 40 times as much mail as the censure 
fight.' That will explain why this column has been giving it 
a minimum of space." By the time the Army-McCarthy tele- 
vised hearings were ended, Winchell was wavering in his sup- 
port of McCarthy. 

Many months later, when the Watkins Committee issued 
its censure report, Winchell abandoned the McCarthy cause. 
In so doing, he had traveled a long road. Entering the world 
of politics in 1935 as a friend of the liberals, he left it in 1955 
disillusioned with the forces representing the liberal move- 
ment and unwilling to continue his support of the reactionaries. 
The reshuffling of political forces after the Second World War 
had pushed him, like so many others, from one corner to 
another. Today, he has no clearly definable political position, 
Until another issue arises that will fire his crusading spirit, 
this leaves him with Broadway gossip, the entertainment world, 
and the affairs of the fourth estate. 

Winchell went home to them. 
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